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ART. I.—Arabic Poetry. 
By PROFESSOR S..M. ISFAHANI. 


Read before the Persian Section on 17th January 1905, in connection 
with the Centenary Celebration of the Society. 


~: In the absence of any authentic history or any other reliable sources 
of information, it is not possible to speak with certainty as to when the 
Arabic language was first put into writing. European scholars, with 
all their latest researches, have not come to any definite conclusion in 
this matter. Arab historians who flourished after the rise of Islam 
have given different views on the subject. Most of them believe that 
Ismail, the son of Abraham, first invented the Arabian characters and 
wrote the language, while others say that the Arabs knew the art of 
writing in the time of Job the Prophet, whose sermons, which were 
originally in Arabic and are now lost, were translated into Hebrew by 
the Prophet Moses. This view has been supported by many 
orientalists. 


A tradition ascribes the authorship not of the Arabic characters 
alone but of all other languages to the father of mankind. To teach 
his posterity their languages, 300 years before his death he wrote 
down the characters of the different tongues, which his children were 
to speak, on bricks which he had especially made for the purpose, and 
deposited them in a safe place. During the deluge the one on which 
the Arabic characters were inscribed was lost ; but after the building 
of the Kaba by Abraham, his son Ismail disoovered the hidden 
treasure through a dream, and with the aid of the Angel Gabriel he 
read the characters, and taught them to his community. The majority 
of historians considering the story too fabulous give a more recent 
origin for the Arabic characters. Muramer, the son of Murrah, who 
belonged to the tribe of Tai and wasa native of Anbar, was the first to 
introduce the art into Arabia, himself possibly learning it from the 
Phoenicians. 


The tribe of Himyar had a kind of script in which tbe letters were 
written separately, called the Musnad or Makeli writing. It was 
jealously guarded against the touch of the vulgar, and the teaching 
of it required a license from the authorities. It gradually travelled to 
Hira, a town on the borders of the Persian Empire, where it was 
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zealously studied under the patronage of the Munzer family, the 
vassals of the Persian Kings. A short time before Islam it was 
introduced amongst the tribe of Koraish, to which the Prophet Moha- 
med belonged. It then passed through the hands of many reformers 
and travelled through many cities and towns till, about the end of the 
3rd century, in Bagdad, the city of the Khalifs, it was moulded into 
a delinite shape, which it retains to the present time. In the 4th 
century it was reduced toa regular art, comprising several kinds of 
penmanship on which a large number of books are written. The 
history of these reformers aud the íamous caligraphists of the 
third and fourth centuries belong to the second period of Arabic 
literature, and will be given later on. However, the art of writing, 
before Islam, was known to a select few ; and therefore we see the 
prophet of Arabia, though he was illiterate and was never '' schooled," 
advancing his claim to prophetic rank by the production of his 
Koran. Thus the Arabic language spread not over the land of 
its birth but all over the world, and gave birth to a literature which 
has been the wonder of the civilized world. Arab conquests 
carried the language to the remotest corners of the East and West and 
made it the permanent tongue of the places conquered, and mixing 
with the local tongues it branched off into many dialects. With the 
exception possibly of Sanskrit, no other language in the world seems. 
to have become the parent of so many daughters. Thus it was not by 
the children of the soil of Arabia that this vast literature was produced, 
but authors from the hearts of Africa and Europe, Egypt and Abyssinia, 
Constantinople and Cordova, Persia and even India, have contributed 
their quota to the general stock and helped in raising this huge 
monument of Arab intellect. It may be remembered that the contribu- 
“ion of Persia to this fund was very large indeed. A reference to the 
writers and authors of the first five centuries of Islam will show that 
the Persians stood as the first masters in every department of learning 
then known. lam inclined to say that if we were to compare the parts 
played by the pure Arabs and the Persians in the production of this 
literature, and to strike the balance, it will go in favour of the latter, 
atleast in point of quality and originality. Hence, in treating of Arabic 
literature one has to take into account the parts played by other nations ; 
for it did not come into existence by the fostering care of the pagan 
Arabs and the votaries of Islam alone, but Christians and Jews 
also lent a helping hand to its expansion. It is, therefore, a liter- 
ature produced not by ‘the Arabs, but by the Arabic-speaking 
people. 

Arabic literature has been divided into three periods: (1) the pre- 
Islamic period, which comprises about two centuries ; (2) the period 
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after the rise of Islam down to the fall of Bagdad in A. D. 1258 or 
A. H. 656 comprising about six centuries ; (3) from the fall of Bagdad 
down to the present time; which three periods, properly speaking, 
represent its birth, growth and decline. 


It has been said that the literature of every nation commences with 
poetry. This is perfectly true of the Arabic literature. To the ancient 
Arabs poetry was everything : it was the record of their war and peace, 
the book of their philosophy and learning, —in fact, the sum total of 
their wisdom and intellect, The poet was not only revered but 
worshipped. His word was law. At his command they undertook 
wat, and at his suggestion made peace. 


It is impossible, since poetry existed before writing, tc trace the 
origin of Arabic poetry or to point out the person who first composed it. 
“ The long caravan marches across the monotonous deserts when the 
camel’s steady swing bends the rider’s body almost double, turning the 
unaccustomed traveller sick and giddy, soon taught the Arab to sing 
rhymes. He even noted yery soon that as he hurried the pace of his 
recitation, the long string of camels would raise their heads and step 
out with quickened pace. This creature, stupid and vindictive though 
it be, is sensitive to some extent to music, or, at all events, to rhythm. 
Its four heavy steps gave the metre, and the alternation of long and 


short syllables in the spoken language, the successive pulsation 
of the said metre.” 


I have quoted the above passage for what it is worth, but I cannot 
believe that the ‘‘ long caravan marches" taught the Arab to sing 
rhymes, nor that the camels’ “four heavy steps” gave the metre. In 
this connection we may just turn to the poetry of other nations in the 
East and West. Was it the “long caravan marches"' that taught the 
Chinese to sing rhymes, or ''the four heavy steps of the camel " that 
gave the Romans and the Grecians their metre? The most barbarous 
people in the world, be they the Zulus in the veldts of Africa or the 
Red Indians in the prairies of America, in their rudest state of life have 
sung rhymes and given expression to their emotions and feelings 
in rhythmical language, not through the instrumentality of any outside 


influence as has been suggested above, but through the inspiration of 
nature and nature alone. 


It is interesting to sec the Arab authors vying with one another to 
fasten the fathership of Arabic poetry on different individuals. Ad, 
Samud, and Himyar have by turns been mentioned as the first poet, 
and some have even gone further and ascribed it to Ayyub the Prophet, 
who lived sixteen centuries before Christ and who is given the palm of 
superiority or at least priority to Homer, the best poet of ancient times. 
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It is stated that he composed somc sermons in Arabic verse, now 
lost, which were rendered into Hebrew by the Prophet Moses. We 
even find some Arab authors quoting fragments of poetry supposed to 
have been composed by both the male and female members of the tribe 
of Amalek, the fifth ancestor of Ayyub. 


It may naturally be asked, how is it that poetry precedes prose? The 
reason is not far to seek, Poetry is the expression of strong emotions 
and passions excited in the heart, clothed in every-day language ; but 
prose is an art which requires training and study. The poet's 
language is not fettered by the artificial rules which the prose writer is 
bound to follow; he has many licenses with which the prose writer 
is not blessed. In short, poetry is the language of the heart, and there- 
fore natural, while prose is the language of the educated man. 


During the Days of Ignorance, as the pre-Islamic era and the 
primitive state ofthe Arabs is called, the whole Arab learning amounted 
to a rude knowledge of the firmament and its luminaries, whose move- 
ments they had been witnessing for generations past, and to whose 
agency they ascribed all their happiness and misery, and an empiric 
acquaintance with medicine, founded either upon imperfect observa- 
tions and experiments, or learnt from the Persians and Indians. But 
on the other hand nature had compensated them by endowing them 
with quickness of comprehension, subtlety of thought, and a high 
degree of eloquence. Therefore most of them were able to compose 
poetry. It is said that every Arab is a poet by nature. We give 
below a proverb the origin of which is traced to an Arab named 
Kunfuz-el-Kalabi, whose son Jowshan suddenly developed as a poet to 
the utter surprise 0 his father, who did not wish his son 
to meddle with poetry and therefore prevented him from giving vent 
in verse to the emotions, that made his heart restless. But the storm that 
raged in his heart was too strong for him and he succumbed to it. 
The father, becoming aware at the last moment of the mischief 
that he had done, gave him permission to compose his verses : but it 
was too late, and the son before he died could only exclaim ‘‘ Hal-ul- 
Jariz-Dun-al-Kariz"—'*Death intervenes between me and poetry now." 
Although this gift of nature was common to the whole Arab nation 
high and low alike, still the Nobility were adverse to it and looked 
askance at those of their own class who were possessed of it and desired 
to utilise it. We find proof of this in the case of Amra-ul-kais, the poet- 
king as he is called, who stands at the head of the ancient Arab poets. 
He was banished by his father for indulging in the composition of 
poetry. ' 

Simple desert life with few wants to provide for and fewer civic duti: s 
to attend to, gave the primitive Arab ample time to improve his tongue, 
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and bring it to a high degree of perfection. It was the labours of these 
silent workers of the desert that in later times bore fruit in the form of 
huge and numberless works on Lexicography and Philology compiled 
by Muhammadan travellers and scholars after the spread of Islam. 
Every part of the body of the camel, the most precious property of the 
Arab, was minutely observed, studied and a name given toit; the 
creature itself bears a thousand different names, and its various gaits 
even have been noted and named. The lion, the greatest enemy of the 
dweller in the desert, has received five hundred names and titles ; wine, 
perhaps the only luxury the Arab could enjoy in his own tent, being 
provided mostly with it by the early Christian merchants, was called by 
a hundred names. Along with the above mentioned develcpment of 
the language, poetical composition, which afterwards played such a 
prominent part in the Arabic literature, was being evolved. The 
specimens that have been handed down to us of those compositions, 
though very meagre and fragmentary, yet are sufficient for a compari- 
son with the forms that poetry took in later times. 


The earliest remnants of Arabic poetry are some pieces relating to 
satire; and itis therefore believed that poetry with the Arabs first as- 
sumed that form. The Arab, so jealous of his honor, would fall an easy 
prey to excitement at a word of ridicule. Satire, it seems, was 
a secondary kind of warfare, to which the Arabs resorted in early 
times. The honour of the whole tribe depended upon the magic word 
that issued from the mouth of the poet. The adversary whose honour 
was assailed could not rest till he had retaliated, and so the Hed or 
satire passed from lip to lip and spread over the whole desert. But 
this was not the only use that the poet made of the inspiration with 
which he was supposed to have been gifted. Often did he record in 
verse the events of his times ; the exploits of heroes and warriors, 
the generosity of chiefs and lords were put into verse and sung 
by the members of his tribe. In fact,in the absence of any other 
means, this was the only way in which they could preserve the memorv 
of those events. The description of the English ballad exactly repre- 
sents the state of the primitive Arabic poetry. ‘‘ Most of these ballads 
were never written down, never printed, but were carried about in the 
memories of the Englishmen for hundreds of years. But though the 
ballads were altered to suit the circumstances, national feeling or 
personal preference, yet they have kept their purity except in a few 
cases when passing from the mouth cf the reciter to the ear of the 
hearer. These ballads were recited, chanted or sung to the harp by the 
itinerant minstrels, strollers from the hall to the hamlet, from the town 
to the cottage, from the fair to the market, with songs old or new or 
newly revised." This is a true picture of the state of Arabic 
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poetry in the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era. It was 
to recite or chant these poems that in those times poets were 
invited to the courts of Princes and great Amirs. These poets travelled 
to distant places and everywhere were received with great honour. 
They carried the fame and ill-fame of the tribes in their hands. A 
slight indifference or discourtesy shown to them would jeopardise the re- 
putation of the whole tribe. It may be noted here that the 
satires composed during this period were far above the type to which 
they werc reduced in later times. The words were poignant, sharp 
and biting, but within proper limits. But the successors of these 
satirists passed all bounds of modesty and decency, even degenerating 
into abuses and obscenities. 


Towards the beginning of the sixth century we notice a change for 
th» better which comes gradually over the Arabic language. Its 
vocabulary is enriched and the meanings of words became fixed. 
The poet feels conscious of his power and duty. The fasideh takes its 
definite form; the tone of the language appears to be chaste and at 
times philosophic. The verses of the poet are interspersed with words 
of sound advice to the community, and the poet tries to quench the fire 
which his predecessors used to fan. It is also at this time that 
we find poets attached to the courts of Princes and Nobles, and, being 
called court poets in contradistinction to the desert poets, laying, soto 
speak, the foundation of the future post of Poet Laureate. 


The gift of poetic inspiration was not monopolised by the males only: 
the fair sex had also a full share in it. At this period Arabia produced 
some poetesses who could well compete with the best of the poets. 
The custom of mourning and lamentation by women following a 
funeral procession is of ancient origin. Lika Indian women, 
Arab women continued to mourn for many days, and at times other 
women were hired to mourn with them. They followed the bier barc- 
footed and bareheaded, sometimes even with shaven heads, moaning 
and uttering plaintive words with a cadence which gradually resulted 
in the composition of clegies, tor the production of which the fair sex 
is no less renowned than is the sterner one for the production of eulogy. 
An Indian writer has given a very fine picture of Arabic poetry of 
this time, which I quote here, though with some reservation: ‘' They 
(the Arabs) had at that time no rules of grammar or versification to 
guide them; and vet their verses were scrupulously accurate, and 
hardly ever went wrong. They had neither any fixed criterion of 
rhetoric nor any canons of criticism; yet their idioms, expressions, 
images, similes and metaphors were as accurate, as clear, as lucid, 
and as perspicuous as any of the subsequent established schools of the 
post-Islamic times. One of the distinctive features of the primitive 
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literature of the Arabs was that it possessed the real and rare beautyof 
being a faithful representation of nature, inasmuch as their images 
were derived directly from nature, and their composition was merely 
a real expression cf their real feelings and a true reflexion: of their 
mental workings. False fame, vain glory, flattery and empty praise 
were motives not known to those early Arabs wholed a simple innocent 
life, in the lap of nature, invested with all its concomitant virtues— 
bravery, courage, gallantry, truthfulness, innocent and sincere love, 
fidelity, generosity, liberality, charity, hospitality, and a hatred of 
cruelty and oppression. "With the Arabs of those times poetry was a 
gift of nature, commonly bestowed on all alike, whether old or young, 
man or woman, rich or poor, high or low, noble or mean, townsman or 
peasant, who used it as a tangible expression of their emotions and a 
ready vehicle of what they thought and felt, and a lasting record of 
their views, made móre impressive and more perspicuous by illustrative 
similes, apt images, and suitable metaphors, such as were readily 
supplied by natural objects and views of daily sight." I would 
certainly use my vocabulary of praise with some degree of parsi- 
mony, and would not exhaust it so lavishly on the beauties of early 
Arabic poetry and the excellences of Arab traits. But this is perfectly 
true, that the language of the early poets was absolutely pure and the 
similes and metaphors used by them were directly taken from nature. 
This characteristic was much more noticeable among the desert than 
amongst the town poets. Ajjaj, who was a well-known desert poet, 
was once asked his opinion about the difference in his poetry and that 
of Kumaid and Terammah, who were accustomed to have their difficul- 
ties solved by him. He said, as he derived his similes and metaphors 
first hand from his own observation of nature, there was no possibility of 
his missing or misplacing them, but that as the latter two lived in the 
town and wrote about things which they did not see but of which they 
heard only from others, they often went wrong. Another peculiarity of 
primitive Arab poetry is the isplay of martial valour, and the warlike 
spirit and love of independence which prevail throughout the 
verses. It was on this account that when, in the second century of 
Islam, the portals of Greek learning were opened to Arab authors, 
no poetical work of the Grecians was rendered into Arabic, as they 
found Greek poetry wanting in that heroic and martial spirit which 
the Arab values above all. The same may be said for the absence of 
the translation of historic works. 


After the rise of Islam, when poetry together with other subjects was 
treated scientifically and reduced to an art, the poets were divided into 
four divisions. First, Al-Jaheliyyun or those who lived before Islam and 
died pagan, or even those who lived down to that time but died non- 
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Muslims. Second, Al-Mukhzaremun or those pagan poets who accept- 
ed Islam and died Muslims. Third, Al-Muwalledun or those who were 
born in the first two centuries of Islam. Fourth, Al-Muhaddesun, or 
the modern poets. The first three are considered to represent the 
ancient type of Arab poet; for their composition was not aflected by 
the artificiality of the schools which sprang up during the third century 
„of Hejra. Seven collections, each consisting of seven poems belonging 
to different poets, have been made, and named after some peculiarity in 
the poems common to the seven grouped together. First is the famous 
collection known as the Moallekat or the seven suspended poems grouped 
together by Hammade Raviyah, to whom the preservation of agreat 
part of the pre-Islamic poetry is due, and who himself was a poet with a 
wonderful and prodigious memory. Once, when the Khalif Walid, the 
Son of Yazid, asked him the reason of his surname—Raviyah (a quoter)— 
he boasted that he could recite, besides thousands of fragmentary pieces, 
one hundred long Kasidehs, belonging to the pagan times, and an equal 
number from the post-Islamic times, rhyming on every letter of the al- 
phabet. To test the truth of this statement, Walid ordered him to recite 
poems in his presence, and when he was tired, he appointed one of his 
trustworthy servants to keep watch over him: and when the latter also 
was tired, they had already counted two thousand.and nine hundred Kasi- 
dehs recited by the poet. This collection, which has served as an anvil 
for the genius of hundreds of Arabic scholars, contains seven master- 
pieces of pre-Islamic poetry composed by seven different poets. Their 
names were as follows: Imra-ul-kais bin Hujr of the tribe of Kinda, the 
errant poet-king who was driven from home by his father for the sin of 
composing poetry and indulging in amorous passions. He died at Ancyra 
through wearing a poisoned robe of honor, given to him by the Roman 
Emperor, which covered his body with ulcers ; whence he was called Zat- 
ul-Kuruh or the man of ulcers ; Torafa, whose name was Amr-ebn-el-abd 
and who attended the court of the king of Hyra Amr-ebne Hind, 
by whom he was sentenced to death for venturing to satirise his 
brother Kabus or the king himself; Zuhair-bin Abusulma, whose 
father Rabia, uncle Bashama, two sons Kaab and Bujair, and two 
sisters, Sulmah and Khansá, were celebrated poets, and who with 
Amra-ul-kais and Nabeghe-e-Zubyani constitutes the triumvirate of 
ethe Arab poets; Antare bin Shaddad the son of an Abyssinian 
slave who is also counted as a famous hero amongst the Arabs. 
He took part in the war known as the Dahes war between his 
tribe Abs and Fazarah. He was killed while fighting against the 
tribe of Tai; Amr-ibne-kulsum, who is said to have lived for one 
hundred and fifty years and often satirized Noman, the son of Munzar ; 
Labid, the son of Rabia who belongs to the second division of poets and 
who was known for his piety. He, too, lived a long life of about 145 
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years and died in 14 A.H.; and lastly Alhars, the son ot Hillaz, of whose 

life nothing is known. It is said that the Arabs hung these poems 

in front of the Kaaba and prostrated themselves before them and 

worshipped them for nearly 150 years, till they had to be removed 

from their honored place in favour of the Holy Book, the first of its 

kind, the inspired word of God, the Koran. The sister of Amra-ul- 

Kais, itis said, was at Mekka on the day the poems were taken down, 

and she objected to the removal of her brother's poem. But when . 
she saw the passage of the Koran—Sura II, verse 44—she with 

her own hands took it down and burnt it. 


These poems have for hundreds of years been allowed to remain in 
undisturbed possession of their title to antiquity, but they are now 
assailed by some scholars, who in these days of close investigation 
and criticism throw their search light into every nook and corner 
and point out defects and flaws which have escaped detection by 
the purblind authors of bygone ages. Hammad’s honesty in respect 
of his collection has been doubted, and certain arguments have been 
advanced to disprove the antiquity of the Moallekat. But before these 
arguments can be accepted as sound, they must pass through the 
same ordeal of criticism and investigation as the poems themselves. 
There is, no doubt, much force in the arguments advanced, but they 
are not sufficient to dispel the fascinating belief which has swayed 
the hearts of scholars for the last thirteen centuries. Hammad’s 
honesty is rightly impeached; for, when hard pressed by the Khalif, 
Al-Mehdy, he admitted the charge that had been brought against 
him by Mufazzal, of interpolating his own lines amongst those of 
the ancient poets. But to charge him with wholesale forgery on 
insufficient grounds is unjust and difficult to prove. The other 
six collections are :— 


(1) Al-Mujamharat. 
(2) Al-Muntakayat. 
(3) Al-Muzahhabat. 
(4j Al-Marasee. 

(s) Ai-Mashubat. 
(6) Al-Mulhamat. 


The list is arranged in order of merit and marks the different down- 
ward grades of Arabic poetry from its commencement to the end of the 
second century of the Hejra. 


There are also about a dozen more books containing the poetry of 
pre-Islamic times which, together with those mentioned above, make 
up our knowledge of the poets and the poetry of the first centuries of 
Arabic literature. But for a student who wishes to study ancient 
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Arab poetry in all its aspects and phases, and minutely observe the 
features of Arab life, the Hamasa of Abu Tammam would furnish 
the best and most instructive guide, as well as prove a most capacious 
and entertaining storehouse to draw upon, and would be found 
much more useful and interesting than Moallekhat. 


With the Koran the first period of Arabic literature closes and the 
second period dawns. What would have been the coursc of Arabic 
literature ifthe Koran had not been produced, or if Mchammad asa 
Prophet had not been the author of it, is a matter of pure speculation, 
and I think cannot be entered upon here. As to how from the Koran 
radiated the study of the different kinds of sciences, asto how it created 
in certain cases the very existence of certain branches of knowledge, 
and as to how it accelerated the study of others, —in short, as to how it 
became the very source of all that knowledge which has rendered 
Islam and its followers famous, I will hereafter make an attempt to 
show. 


ART. I].—On the Age of the Sanskrit Poet Kavirija. 
Bv K. B. PATHAK, B.A., PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT, DECCAN COLLEGE, 
PooNa. 


(Read before the Sanskrit Section on 18th January 1905 in connection 

with the Centenary Celebration of the Society.) 

Many Sanskrit scholars have written on the age of Kavirája, but 
they do not appear to be successful in their attempts to fix his date. 
Professor Macdonell! says that Kaviràja perhaps flourished about 
A.D. 800, while Dr. Bhandarkar maintains? that Kaviràja and Dhanan- 
jaya must have lived between A.D. 996 and 1141, and that Dhanaüjaya 
borrowed the idea of a R&ghavapándviya from the Brahmanic poeni 
of that name by Kavirája. The opinions of other eminent scholars 
need not be considered here as they wrote before the contents of old 
Kanarese inscriptions were made accessible to the student of Sanskrit 
by the writings of Messrs. Rice and Fleet. 

With great deference to all scholars, who have written on this subject 
and to whom we owe so much, I beg to point out that this difference 
of opinion is due to the fact that the verses in which the poet gives an 
account of king Kámadéva do not appear to have received that 
amount of consideration, to which they are entitled at the hands of 
scholars. Kaviraja, unlike other Indian authors, gives ample informa- 
tion, which ought to enable us to identify his royal patron and to 
fix the date of the poet himself. There are only three introductory 
verses in which Kavirája supplies historical information. The first 
of these verses is very easy, but the other two present exceptional 
difficulties. An edition of Kaviraja’s work with a commentary has 
lately appeared in the Kavyamala. The commentator calls himself 
Sasadhara or Moon and his commentary is entitled Prakasa or Light. 
But unfortunately for Sanskrit Scholars this Moon throws no light on 
the difficult verses. 

From the way in which the laina RAghavapandaviya is mentioned 
in the Pamparamayana® and in the Sravan Belgol inscription?, it may 
be easily inferred that there was only one Rághavapándaviya known 
to Pampa’s contemporaries. This view is confirmed by the Brahmin 
author Durgasimha, who alludes to Dhanajijaya’s Ràghavapándaviya 
only. Durgasimha says that he was a native of Kisukáda and a 


minister for peace and war under the Chalukya Emperor Jagadékamalla 
1 History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 331. 
? Report on Sanskrit Mss, for 1884-87. 
१ Pamparámáyana, p. 0, 2nd ed. 
१ Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola. 
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This king can be identified with Jagadékamalla II, who reigned between 
Sika 1061 and 1072, as Durgasimba mentions the Kanarese poet, 
Kannamayya, who refers to Abhinava-Pampa as '' adyatara”’ or contem- 
porary’. In his interesting introduction to his Kanarese Panchatantra” 
Durgasimha tells us that he proposes to give to the world a Kanarese 
translation of the Sanskrit Panchatantra of Vasubhága Bhatia, who: 
extracted five stories resembling five jewels from Gur&dhya's Brihat- 
katha, which was in Paisàchi, translated them into Sanskrit and 
called his work Panchatantra. Durgasimha mentions Gunádhya, Vara- 
ruchi, Kalidasa, Bana, Mayüra, Vàmana, Udbhatabhima, Bhava- 
bhiti, Bhairavi, Bhatti, Magha, Rájasékhara, KAmandaka and Dandi 
As regards Dhanaiijaya Durgasimha says :— 

Anupama-kavi-vrajam Ji— 

Yene Raghava-pandaviyamam példu Yasé—! 

Vanit-Adhisvaran Adam | 

Dhanafijayam vag-vadhi-priyam Kévalané !! 
“ Dhanañjaya, the sole favourite of the goddess of speech, became the 
lord of fame resembling a lady, by composing the Rághavapándaviya: 
to the humiliation of matchless poets.” 

We must remember that Durgasimha was an eminent Brahman, 
who held the high post of minister for peace and war in the days of 
Chálukya supremacy. He was intimately acquainted with Brahmani- 
calliterature. Allthe Sanskrit poets, whom he praises, were Brah- 
mans with the single exception of Dhanaiijaya on whom he lavishes. 
extravagant praises ror his Raghavap4ndaviya. If the Brahman- 
ical R&ghavapandaviya had been in existence before the time of 
Jagadékamalla II, Durgasimha would certainly have accepted Kavi- 
rájA's estimate of his own genius :— 


सुबन्धुर्बाणभट्टश्वं कविराज इति त्रयः । 


वक्रोक्तिमागेनिपुणाश्वतुर्थो विद्यते न वा ॥-... yi. 


and would have excluded Dhanaiijaya from the list of Sanskrit authors, 
reserving all his praises for Kavirdja’s Rághavapándaviya. These 
considerations naturally lead us to the conclusion that Kavirája did 
not compose his work till after Saka 1072, the year in which the reign 
of Jagadékamalla II terminated. We shall appeal to Kavirája himself 
on this point. 

We are told that king Kámadéva belonged to the Kàdamba family. 


अस्ति कादम्बसन्तानसन्तानकनवाङुरः | 


कामदेवः क्षमादेवकामधेनुज॑नेश्वर: UI 13. 


By the use of the form Kadamba, Kavirája evidently wishes us to under- 
stand that his royal patron belonged to one of the later Kádamba 


t Karnájaka-SabdánusXásana, Intr. p. 53. Pos 
Canaresc Panchatantra published in the Karnataka KAavyamafijari, pp. 6 and 7. 
Canarese Panchatantra, p. I 3. 
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families. This is confirmed by the statement that Kamadéva lived 
after Muñja, king of Chara, who died' about A.D. 996. 


श्रीविद्याशोभिनो यस्य श्रीमुज्जादियती भिदा à 


धारापति रसावासीदयं तावद्धरापति: ॥-.. 18. 


We know that there were two families of the later KAdambas. Here 
a question naturally arises, to which of these families did king 
KAmadéva belong? This question is satisfactorily answered by Kavi- 
rája in the following two verses which are difficult to understand and 
as to the real purport of which, the commentator '' Moon" with his 
“light ” seems to be totally in the dark. 


आदित्यस्यान्ववायो जयति रघुपतेजेन्मनोज्जुम्मितश्री- 
स्तत्साम्यं सोमवंश: श्रयति सुरभितः पाण्डवानां यशोभिः | 
पत्ते तत्साम्यमश्च स्मरहरधरणी संभवस्यान्ववायो 


यस्याळंकारभावं भजति कृतधियां कामदः कामदेवः MILI 23. 
TRANSLATION. 

Victorious is the line of the sun, the glory of which was increased 
by the birth of the lord of the Raghus. The line of the moon, which 
is illuminated by the fame of the Pándavas, bears resemblance to it. 
To both is comparable to-day the line of the son of the god Siva and 
the earth, of which Kamadéva who gratifies the wishes of the learned, 
ss an ornament. 

The commentator Moon, who is unable to explain by his “light” 
the expression स्मरहरधरणीसंभवस्य, which is in the genitive case, 
deliberately changes the text into स्मरहरधरणीसंभवोषि. But a careful 
study of the verse will convince Sanskrit Scholars thatthe genitive 
is here purposely employed by Kaviraja, who wishes to compare the 
founder of the Kádamba line, who was the son of the god Siva and the 
earth, to the Sun and the Moon, the supposed founders of the Solar 
and the Lunar dynasties. Who the founder of the Kadamba line was, 
we learn from Kavirfája himself who says :— 


आनेता मध्यदेशात्मवचनविदुषां सोमपां जाह्मणाना- | 

मारोढा मत्येमूत्यो सुरपतिसदसो मण्डनं मानवत्या: । 

जेता भूमेजेयन्तीपुरपुरमथनश्रीपदाम्मोजभूडु: । 

सोपि क्ष्मापश्निनेत्रः स्वकुलकुलगिरिं योनुलेभे तपोभिः ॥ 1. 2३. 


TRANSLATION. 

That king was Trinétra who imported from Central India Brahmins 
well versed in the Vedas and drinkers of Soma juice, who ascended to the 
assembly of Indra in human form, who was an ornament of a proud 

3 Gazettecr of thc Bembay Fresiienc:, Vol, I, Part II, p. 214. 
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lady (his wife), the conqueror of the earth and a bee on the glorious 
feet of the god Siva of Jayantípura and who obtained, in later times by 
austerities, a very mountain (z.¢., supporter Jof his family (in king 
Kamdéva). 

The commentator “ Moon " has failed to throw any light on this verse. 
He takes the expression स्वकुलकुलागिरि to mean that his (Trinétra's) 
family resembled a principal mountain. According to this interpret- 
ation, King Trinétra obtained his own family by means of austerities. 
This is absurd, because Trinétra was the supposed founder of the 
Kadamba line. Before his time his family must have been of course 
obscure. To be born in an obscure family is no reward for performance 
ofausterities. Besides, each of the 23 verses from Nos. 13 to 33 in the 
first canto is devoted to praising Kàmadéva. If one of these verses, 
namely, No.25,were to mention Trinétra without reference to Kamadéva, 
it would be out of place. Therefore, the real meaning of this verse is 
that King Trinétra obtained in later times, as a reward for his austeri- 
ties, a kulagiri or supporter of his family in Kàmadéva. In the 
Kávyamálà edition of Kaviraja’s work we often read हलधरणीप्रसूत 
कादम्बवेश which is a mistake for हरधरणीप्रसतकादम्बवंश.? 

From the two verses which 1 have explained above, we learn the 
following facts. King Kàmadéva belonged to a later Kadamba family 

The founder of this line was King Trinétra, who was the son of the 
god Siva aad the earth, who imported learned Brahmins from Central 
India and who was a worshipper of the god Siva of Jayantipura. The 
town of Banavasiin North Canara District is famous for its temple of 
MadhukéSvara. In ancient times Banavasi was called Jayanti or 
Jayantipura. This is proved by the fact that the Brahmins of Banavási 
at the present day speak of their town as Jayanti-kshétra during the 
performance of religious rites. The chief god known even at the present 
day as Madhuké$vara is referred to as जयन्तीपुरमधुकेश्वर in a stone-tablet 
inscription in front of the god Mailárling at Hangal andas जयन्तीमधुकेश्वर 
in another inscription in the temple of Tárakésvara at the same place. 
It is evident from these expressions that जयन्तौ or जयन्ती पुर is only another 
name of Banavási. I may also mention that in the temple of Madhukés- 
vara at Banavási itself there is a stone cot which bears the following 
inscription on it in comparatively modern Kanarese characters. 


shat विभवे ऋतोच शिशिरे माघाख्यमासे सिते 

पक्षे सछि( च्छि ) वरात्रिसौम्यदिवसे सोदारघुक्ष्मा भृता | 
पर्यकोश्ममयो वसंतकुतुकायास्थानेके मंटपे 

दत्त [ : ] श्रीमधुकेश्वराय रुचिरः श्रीमञ्जयन्ती पुरे ॥ 


1 Epi Carnaticas Vol. VIII, Sorab Inscrip. No. 179, lines 17—20. 
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In a local purana called जयन्तीमाहात्म्य we are told— 
अस्ति लोके महापुण्या पुरी शक्रपुरोपमा | 
जयन्ती नाम नाम्नासा सबेदा सर्वदायिनी ॥ 
तत्र देवो महादेवप्रवरो fei शिवः | 
मधुकेश्वरनास्ना तु नगरे तत्र FAT U—Chap. 27. 
In another local purána we read 
एवं महोत्सव काले प्रादुरासीत्सदाशिवः । 


L3 ` ~ 


लिंगमध्यान्महातेजा भासमानो दिशो दश ॥ 

शकरेः पृष्ठमारुह्य पावेत्या सह शंकर: । 

मोवाच विष्णुप्रमुखान्‌ देवान्संवोध्य शंकर: ॥ 

सवे शुण्वंतु मद्वाक्यं लिंगेस्मिन्मधुकेश्वरे । 

सदा वसामि भो देवा भवंतोत्र वसंतु च ॥ 

इयं पुण्या वानवासी ! वरदाघोबहारिणी | 

अत्र स्नात्वा च मां पूज्य" कृतकृत्या भवंतु वे ॥ 

इत्युत्क्वांतदेथे तत्र लिंगेच मधुकाभिषे । 
वानवासी क्षेत्र महिमा. Chap. 25. 

न वैशाख समो मासो वानवासीसद्ङ्‌ न पूः । 

मधुकेश्वरसमं लिंगं नास्ति नास्ति जगत्त्रय ॥ 


वानवासी क्षेत्र महिमा. Chap. 26. 

We have thus seen that Jayanti is another name of the town of 
Banavasi. The last three passages cited above also tell us that the 
god Madhukésvara isa linga. Kaviraja’s expression जयन्तीपुरपुरमथन 
is, therefore, equivalentto जयन्तीपुरमधुकेश्वर. Dr. Fleet's statement? “that 
the family god of the Kàdambas of Banavási was Vishnu under the 


name of Madhukésvara " must be rejected as it is opposed to facts. 

Kaviràja's account of the Kádamba family of Banavási, to which his 
patron Kámadéva belonged, agrees with the account of the familv 
which is found in the Kanarese inscriptions. The founder of this line 
Trinétra is called Trilóchana in the Siddapur inscription* and is spoken 
of as Mukkanna in an inscription’ at Tàlagund, the word Mukkanna 
being a Kanarese rendering ofthe Sanskrit त्रिनेत्र ० त्रिलोचन. This king 
Trilóchana or MukKanna is represented in the inscriptions" as the son 

1 The temple of Madhukésara stands on the river Varada. 

5 A Vedic form for पूजायित्वा. 


१ Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I., p. 560. Ind. Ant., Vol. N., p. 250. 

* Ind, Ant., Vol. XI., R 373. 

* Epi. Carnatica, Vol, VIL, p. 208. Shikárpur Inscription, No. 186, line 5. 

" See notes B and 11 above. Ind. Ant., Vol. X., p. 250. Mysore Inscriptions, Intr., p. 39- 
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of the god Siva and the earth, who brought learned Brabmins from 
Ahichchhatra and established them in the Kanarese country. The 
Havik Brahmins in North Canara claim to be the descendants of the 
Brahmins brought from Northern India by a Kadamba King Mayüra- 
varma who is sometimes confounded in the inscriptions with the fabled 
"Trinétra. 


According to Dr. Fleet,’ King Kámadéva was a Mahamandalésvara 
and ruled over the provinces of Hángal, Banavási and Puligere or 
Lakshmésvara. He wasa feudatory of the Western Chalukya king 
Sómésvara IV, and began to rule in Saka 1104. In Saka 1119, the 
town of Hangal was besieged by the 1109591 King Vira Ballala I]. He 
was defeated and repulsed for the time by Káinadéva's forces under 
his general Sohoni, who, however, was killed in the battle. But the 
Hoysal king seems to have soon afterwards completely subjugated the 
Kádambas and annexed their territory. In Saka 1126 KAmadéva was 
still fighting against the Hoysal forces; but what became of him after 
that date, is not known. From these facts we can easily conclude that 
Kaviraja composed his Raghavapatdaviya between Saka 1104 and 
1119. 

A Kidamba copper-plate inscription has been lately published by 
Mr. Rice in the Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. VII, pp. 214—217. The 
grant purports to be issued by King Sóma, a grandson of Kàmadéva. 
This Káàmadéva must be identical with the Kàmadéva, mentioned 
above, since the names? of his son, father and grandfather are the 
same. One ofthe grantees in this inscription is named Kaviraja M&d- 
havabhatta. This is the real name of the author of the Brahminical 
Raghavap&ndaviya, Kavir&ja being his title only. 


It may, however, be noticed here that this grant is not dated in the 
'Saka era, but mentions only the cyclic year Vilambi and Monday, the 
new moon-day of Ashádha, on which an eclipse of the sun occurred. 
Mr. Rice assigns this grant to A.D. 1118. This cannot be accepted, 
‘because, according to Dr. Fleet, who bases his opinion on stone- 
inscriptions in the neighbourhood of Hàngal and Banavási, the Bana- 
vAsi province was governed between A.D. 1099 and 1129 by the 
Kadamba king Tailapa II and not by king Soma. The date of the 
grant must, therefore, be considerably later than Saka 1 104, the year in 
which Kamadéva began to rule. 


1 Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I., Part JI., p. 563. . 

4 Jdem, p. 559. Epiqr. Carnatic; VoL IIL, p. 27 (Translations). In the copper-plate grant, 
Kámadéva's grandfather's name is given as Vikrama-Taila. The Vikramais a title. and 
«orresponds to the expression Udyat-pratapam applied to him in the Kargudari Inscription; 
line 22, Ind. Ant. Vol. X., p. 252. Itis thus clear that Kámadéva's grandtather's name ix 
“Taila, his father's name is Tailama and his son's name is Malla. 

1 Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I., Part I], p. $62. 


ART. 111.--4 History of Bijapur by Raffiuddin 
| Shiraji. 
By V. R. Natu, B.A., LL.B. 


(Read before the History Section on roth January 1905, 
in connection with the Centenary of the Society.) 


Our present knowledge of the history of the kingdom of Bijapur is 
mainly derived from the famous work of Ferishta, supplemented by 
the works of writers like Kafikhan and others who chronicled the 
movements and conquests of the Moghul armies in the Deccan. 
Ferishta was really attached to the court of Ahmadnagar though he 
lived at Bijapur for a few years. We have no work yet published 
by a writer at the court of Bijapur. The author of this work, of which 
I intend to give a summary, was a Bijapur nobleman who spent 
many years in the service of Bijapur kings. His history covers the 
same period as that of Ferishta, who was his contemporary. In 
the preparation of his monumental history of the Marathas, Grant 
Duff secured some Persian historical accounts of Bijapur, but in 
the list given by him in a footnote in Chapter JI of his work, we do nct 
find the name of Raffiuddin Shiraji. Sir H. M. Elliot collected some 
MSS. containing the histories of the independent Musalman kingdoms 
of the Deccan, but unfortunately those MSS. have not been translated. 
We do not even possess a list of them. In a paper published in 
Vol. I of the B. Br. R A. Society's journal by Captain Bird, we find the 
name of a work called ' Busate-Salatin, but Shiraji’s work is not 
mentioned. As far as I am aware Shiraji’s work has never been 
published ; and it is only noticed in a Marathi work on Bijapur History 
by Professor Modak of Kolhapur. The importance of securing for pub- 
lication the original works on the history of the Deccan Muhammadan 
kingdoms cannot be exaggerated. A good deal of attention has lately 
been paid by Maratha scholars to the task of bringing tolight valuable 
materials for the history of the Marathas ; but the work of collecting 
old chronicles of that long period of time extending over nearly four 
centuries from the fall of Deogad to the overthrow of Bijapur, and 
Golkonda by Alamgir, yet remains neglected. In this respect the 
latest work of Gribble is also disappointing as it scarcely adds anything 
more to our knowledge than what is found in Brigg's edition of 
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* Ferishta.' The publication of old Persian MSS. on this subject would 
be of much use in adding to our limited fund of knowledge of this 
eventful period, and also would help us in gauging the account of 
Ferishta which is often marred by exaggeration. Raffiuddin Shiraji’s 
work, though not as extensive nor as scholarly as that of ‘ Ferishta,’ 
is, however, very interesting, as the author writes of events that were 
enacted before his eyes. Besides, being himself an adventurer from 
Persia, he is very fond of giving short biographical sketches of similar 
other adventurers from foreign lands who came to India during this 
period. His work is full of such sketches, among which may be 
mentioned those of Hussen Gango, Khaja Gawan, Eusuf Adilshah, 
Jengirkhan, Shah Tahir, Mustafakhan and others who are famous 
in the history of the Musalman kingdoms ofthe Deccan. 


Following the plan of Elliot and Dowson, I do not intend to give here 
a full translation of Shiraji's work, but only an account of the author 
as gathered from the work itself, its contents, and a few extracts taken 
from it. Itis also thought desirable to state how I came' by the MS., 
which, as the sequel will show, now exists only in a Marathi 
translation. 

Fifteen years ago I formed the acquaintance of Mr. Sayad Sofh 
Bukhari of Lakshmeshvar, who is now serving as Chief Constable at 
Murgod in the Belgaum District. This gentleman traces his descent 
from a noble family at the court of Bijapur which still enjoys a 
Jagir originally granted to it by the Kings of Bijapur. Mr. Soffi 
showed me a Persian MS., a carefully written and neatly bound 
volume, containing the History of the Kings of Bijapur. The work 
appeared to be a rare one, and so far as my inquiries went it was 
neither published nor translated. The work was written by ‘‘ Raffiud- 
din Ibrahim bin Nuruddin Tawafic of Shiraj, " who was in the service 
of the Bijapur Kings and a friend of Ankushkhan, the ancestor of 
Mr. Soffi. 

As I took some interest in collecting materials for the history 
of Vijayanagar, I thought that this work would be of much use : but as 
I did not know the Persian language I requested my elder brother, the 
late Mr. R. R. Natu, B.A., to translate the work for me into Marathi. 
He had learnt Persian and he undertook the translation with the 
assistance of Mr. Sayyad Mohmad Munshi of Belgaum. The 
translation was begun in 1891 and finished in 1893. The translated 
MS. has lain with me since then, though it was my intention to publish 
it in book form. The original Persian MS. was returned to Mr. Soffi, 
and I now learn with regret from him that it has been destroyed by 
white ants. I enquired at Hyderabad and Bijapur whether this work 
could be obtained there, but 1 met with no success. Unfortunately the 
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Persian title of the work has not been retained in the Marathi version 
made by my brother; but Mr. Soffi says that it was, '' Taskerah-i- 
Ahivali-Salatin-i-Bijapur. " The author, however, gives much informa- 
tion about himself in the work, and it would be easy to identify 
it if some Persian scholar succeeds in securing the MS. The 
whole work is very interesting, and the author gives a detailed and 
graphic account of the reigns of Sultan Ali Adilshah (1551 to 1580) 
and Ibrahim Adilshah II (1580 to 1626) under whom he served as a 
palace chamberlain, In several places he describes scenes of which 
he was an eye-witness. The work closes with a lengthy history 
of the £mperor Akbar and his invasion of the Deccan. This work was 
written in H. 1017 (1608 A.D.) when the author was about go years 
old. He says it was written 35 years after he entered the service of the 
Bijapur Kings, which was 50 days after the capture of Bankapur by Ali 
Adilshah on 16th of Ramjan 982. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR. 


Throughout the work the writer refers to himself sometimes as “ the 
author of this work” in the third person and more often in the first 
person. At the beginning of Chapter II of the work the author says, 
“The writer of this work, Raffiuddin Ibrahim bin Nuruddin Tawafic, 
a native of Shiraj, had gone to Sagar in 968 to make some purchases. 
Sagarisa well-known town in the Deccan; within a few fursangs 
from it is the village of Gogi containing the tombs of Usaf Adilkhan 
and his descendants. It also possesses a great Langarkhan (a place 
where free food is distributed to the poor) maintained on the revenue of 
ten villages dedicated for the purpose. There are about 100 Hafizes 
who recite the Koran every morning and evening. Twice a day food 
is given to these men and their families. They also get some cash 
allowance every month. Amongst them there was one Hafiz Sham- 
suddin Khijri who was more than go years old. He was a man of 
great erudition, had seen many climes and countries, and in his old 
age had settled down in this Kingdom (Bijapur). , He maintained 
himself with what little he got there and was always near the tomb of 
his master. He was a friend of the Mutwali of the place. This 
Mutwali was a Sayad, being a learned and pious man and much given 
to devotion. I became a friend of his and often sought his company. 
Before the company which gathered round this Mutwali, old Sham- 
suddin,—a much travelled man,—used to narrate stories either heard 
or seen by himself. Sometimes he told his own adventures before 
the company.” 


From this point the author gives the history of Usaf-Adilshah as told 
apparently by Hafiz Shamsuddin. The name of this person is not 
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further introduced and the history proceeds to the latter part of the reign. 
of Ali Adilshah, where the author again introduces himself. He says :— 
“The fort of Bankapur was taken on the 16th of Ramjan in 982; 
50 days later the author entered the service of the Padshah. That very 
day he was appointed an officer of the palace with the title of 
Khan Saler. Within a few days he was made King's treasurer and 
Havildar of the Zenana. This history is written 35 years afterwards.” 
In an earlier portion of this chapter the author says, ‘‘ even at present 
in 1017, the son of Ramraja is ruling at Anagondi." This also shows 
that this history was written in 1017. While giving the history of 
King Ibrahim Kutubshah of Golkonda the author states that he had 
twice seen the King, once as a merchant and on another occasion as 
agent (vakil) of Ali Adilshah. He also says that during the ministry 
of Afzulkhan, he held the same offices in the palace. When the King 
Adilshah was murdered the author was present outside the King's 
chamber and he took part in the events which followed. In giving 
the character of the King the author introduces several anecdotes 
from his personal observation. During the reign of Ibrahim Adilshah, 
open fighting was going on for several years between rival courtiers 
for power, and when Afzulkhan was murdered in 988, the author was 
also imprisoned, but his life was saved through the intervention of the 
friends of Dasturkhan who was a co-prisoner with him. In A.D. 
1594 when Ibrahim's brother Ismail had raised the standard of revolt, 
the author held an office of great trust under the King. He was 
guardian of the King's son and custodian of his seal. He was also 
in charge of his foreign correspondence. On 26 Rabilawar, Friday 
1003, the author was appointed Governor of the Province of Bijapur. 
In 1005, he was deputed to Ahmadnagar on a political mission to bring 
about a settlement between Bahadur Nizamshah and his nobles. 
He says :— 


* At this time the author was in charge of foreign affairs, Peshwai, 
and guardianship of Prince Fattekhan. He was also the holder of the 
King's seal and was in charge ० a district paying a revenue of 1 Jakh of 
hons for the maintenance of 200 elephants, 700 camels and 1,500 horses. 
All letters, petitions, and messengers first came to me and I then sent 
them to the Padshah. 1 handed over the charge of all these offices to 
my son and left for Ahmadnagar. The author joined Sohilkhan, com- 
mander of the Bijapur forces sent to Ahmadnagar, and entered the ter- 
ritories of Nizamshah.” They found Nizamshah surrounded by the 
armies of his refractory nobles who were enemies of Chandbibi. Their 
object was to arrest the Sultan. The author was conducted into the 
fort to see the King by one Sayad Ali, described as a great Historian. 
He remained at Ahmadnagar for 3 or 4 months, and tried to reconcile the 
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‘contending nobles but failed. Rumours reached him that the army of 
Prince Murad was advancing against Ahmadnagar, and he therefore 
wrote to his master, who ordered him to return to Bijapur. Chandbibi 
was sorry to part with him, but he left the place and remained outside 
for 2 or 3days where he was joined by a large number of people who 
wanted to avoid the coming war. “They followed me," says the 
author, ‘‘ for protection and when they were out of danger they went to 
their respective villages." The author then reached Bediapur. On his 
return to Bijapur he took over charge of his former office. 


In the course of his narrative of Akbar, of whom he relates several 
interesting anecdotes, the author gives his own impressions of the great 
Emperor whom he had seen at Agra. He writes : ‘‘ The author had 
gone to Agra from Gujrath in 968 for trade. At that time Sayadbeg 
Masumbeg had gone there as the agent of Shah Tamasp of Persia. 
Akbar had lodged him in tents in a garden. Many nobles including 
Amir Vazir had also pitched their tents there. Large numbers of 
people went to see the place, among whom was the author. While 
I was standing there Akbar came. I saw him reclining on a young 
person. I wasata distance. The face of the Emperor at once reveal- 
ed his high intelligence and imperial fortune. I had never seen such a 
person in my life. When the Emperor came people did not stand up. 
I asked if there was no custom in that court of giving Zajim. Iwas 

-informed that the rules about Tazim were very strict, but they were not 
-observed when the Emperor visited a place privately without intimation. 
I again saw the Emperor in the treasury room on the upper story of the 
palace. The Emperor came there bare-headed. He had only a loose 
garment round his waist and was fanning himself with a paper fan. 
He wás so simple in his habits." 

The author finishes his narrative with the conquest of Ahmadnagar 
by the Moghals, The history of Ibrahim Adilshah is interspersed with 
personal references to the author. In one or two places in his narra- 
tive he refers to year 1018 as the “ present year" indicating that he 
was writing the book for 2 years. 

From the foregoing account it will be quite clear that a great portion 
of the Bijapur History given in this work was actually enacted before 
the eyes of the author and therefore bears theimpress of authenticity. 
Some of the incidents are detailed at great length and probably are not 
found in any other similar work of the time. 


PLAN AND CONTENTS OF THE WORK. 


CHAP. I— The history of the Bahamini Kings, from Sultan Allaud- 
din to Sultan Mohmad. Chap. II—The history of Yusuf Adilshah. 
Chap. III—History of the reign of Ismail Adilkhan Savai. Chap. IV— 
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Reign of Ibrahim Adilkhan. Chap. V—History of the reign of Ali 
Adilshah up to his meeting with Ram Raja of Vijayanagar. Chap. 
VI—Historical:account of the Muhammadan Kings of Gujrath up to the 
invasion of Akbar; account of the Kings of Ahmadnagar; of the battle 
of Talikot and the conquest of Vijayanagar. An account of Subhan 
Kuli Kutubshah and his successors. Chap. VII—Continuation of the 
history of Ali Adilshah's reign up to his murder. Chap. VIII—Detailed 
history of Ibrahim Adilshah, History of the Moghals from Babar to the 
fall of Ahmadnagar. i 


Each of these chapters consists of several subsections which are not 
given here for want of space. 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM THE WORK. 
I, CAN ACCOUNT OF SULTAN ALLAUDDIN HUSSEN GANGO BAHAMINI. 


t‘ Gentle and wise reader, there are different accounts current regarding 
the foundation of the Bahamini kingdom. Some say that Bahaman ibu 
Isfadiar bin Gastabasta, Emperor of Persia, was the progenitor of this 
family. He sent his son Isfandiar to Hindustan, who spread there the 
religion of Zoroaster and established a kingdom. This Hussen was a man 
of means at first, but adverse fate made him poor, and he therefore came 
to this country. One day while asleep under the cool shade of a tree by 
the way side, a cobra was warding off flies from Hussen's face with a 
blade of grass in its mouth. This was observed by Gango Pandit, a 
Brahman, who was passing by that road. The Brahman predicted from 
this that one day Hussen would be a great man and he waited there till 
the latter awoke, when the cobra disappeared in a hole. The Brahman 
told Hussen all that he saw, and promised that he would serve him on 
condition that Hussen should affik the Brahman's name to his own name 
when Hussen would rise to a great fortune. Hussen consented and acted 
according to the promise. All the 18 Bahamani Kings used the same title 
after their own names. 


Hussen was devoted toa saint named Sheikul Akhtaq Sheik Sheik- 
mahamad Siraj (God bless his memory). Hussen attended upon the saint 
at the time of his prayers. Once at Kudachi, near Murtizabad, now called 
Miraj, while the saint was going to wash before the prayers, he handed 
over h's turban to Hussen who placed it on his own head. The Sheik 
remarked that Hussen desired a crown from him. On another occasion 
Hussen was complaining of his poverty to the saint. who said that every 
thing happened when the time was ripe for it, That country had no 
Musalmans in it, and the saint had built a musjid at Kudachi. The local 
Musalmans he!ped him One day seeing Hussen lifting up a basket of 
earth for the work, he remarked that Hussen wanted to bear the burden of 
the world. One day Hussen kept off the sun from the face of the saint 
while the latter was asleep. On awaking the saint asked him if he 
coveted a royal umbrella. One day Hussen's mother went to the saint 
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and told him her poor circumstances. The saint advised her to take to 
cultivation in a neighbouring village, where, while ploughing the land, 
Hussen’s plough hit upon an underground stone-built cellar. When the 
Sheik was informed of this, he said, ‘‘ Thank God and pray Him, because 
those who.thank Him become prosperous.” One night when Hussen was 
attending upon the saint he addressed him as ‘‘ Sultan” and asked him to 
raise an army, carry on a religious crusade in the country of the non-believers 
and spread Islam. Hussen again pleaded poverty, when the Sheik took him 
to the above cellar and caused the hoarded wealth to be dug up. Hussen 
then began to raise an army in which work he was much assisted by 
Gango Pandit. One Friday the Sheik asked Hussen to collect his army 
which the saint blessed, and hung a sword round the waist of Hussen. 
Hussen then proceeded against Miraj, which was ruled by a Hindoo queen, 
Dashavati. The fort of Miraj was taken without much trouble and the 
queen was made a prisoner. When the saint was informed of this he sent 
word that Miraj should.be called ** Mubark Abad” on account of this 
auspicious first, victory gained by Hussen. This happened in H. 748 
(1347 A.D.) Hussen then marched in the direction of Gulburga. He found 
the place very strongly fortified and well prepared for a fight. He wrote 
to the Sheik, who advised him to take advantage of the absence cf Paran- 
rao, the Commander of the Fort, who went to a neighbouring temple each 
Wednesday. Hussen acted upon the advice and entered the fort, whose 
gales were opened by the guards who thought thatit was their Com- 
mander who was coming. When Paranrao learnt this, he left the temple 
precipitately and a battle ensued. The Musalmans showered arrows, 
one of which struck the Commander dead, his people fled in confusion, and 
his head was buried near the gate. This place is still pointed out, 
Gulburga was thereafter called Hussanabad, where Hussen established 
the seat of his Government and took the title of ** Sultan Allauddin Baha- 
man Shah." He appointed Gango Pandit to a great office. It was settled 
that all the Sultans who succeeded him should style themselves 
“Bahamani.” The 18th Sultan-Shah-Walli-Alla also called himself 
“ Bahamani.” The battle of Gulburga was fought in H. 748, in which 
year Hussen proclaimed himself king. He died in H. 761 (1559 A.D.) 
after a prosperous reign of 13 years 10 months and 27 days.” 


I[.—CHARACTER AND END OF SULTAN FEROZSHAH bin AHMADKHAN 
BAHAMINI. 


“ After he ascended the throne, he pleased his subjects by his justice 
and piety and by his munificent gifts. He maintained himself by copying 
the Koran, and his queen by selling needlework, He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the art of administering a newly conquered country. One 
of the memorials of his administration is a town that was built by him on 
the Krishna. He caused a large number of buildings to be erected, and 
built a stone fort which was a farsang square. He spent several years in 
enjoyment in that city. Once the town suffered terribly from inundations, 

and the Sultan had to spend seven days on the upper floor of his palace. 


उज 
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That town and fort still remain, but not in a prosperous condition. The 
town is called Ferozabad. The king was very charitable to the Fakirs. 
He spent his time in copying the Koran and distributing its copies to the 
people. His handwriting was excellent. He used to wear simple dress; 
and he had appointed one Baba Kamal his religious tutor, and built for 
him a tomb near his own. Eight thousand infantry, four thousand horse, 
and five hundred elephants were always ready near his palace. Once 
upon atime the king decided that he was a humble man, and should 
not keep so large a guard about himself. He therefore reduced the whole 
number, and, banding over all the duties of administration to his nephew 
Ahmad, spent his time in devotion. Ahmad was a very clever administrator, 
and won over to his side all the nobles and the army, and began to form 
plans for deposing Ferozshah. Ferozshah was informed of this, but replied 
that fate must take its course, as in any case the nephew was to 
be Sultan after him. Once some army of the Sultan mutinied against 
him, and he therefore ordered 70 men of it to be executed. Their 
lives were saved by Ahrmad's intervention and they were taken into service. 
These people had conspired to take the life of Ferozshah. Ahmad joined 
the conspiracy, and won over some of the Abyssinian servants who were in 
service in Ferozshah's palace, one of them who played a prominent part, 
being in charge of the Jamdarkhana. One day the conspirators entered 
the palace of Ferozshah and a fight ensued with the guards. Both 
parties lost a number‘of men, when the Abyssinian in charge of the 
Jamdarkhana undertook to murder Ferozshah and entered the Sultan's 
chamber where he was reading the Koran. The murder was committed by 
the wicked man and the followers of Ferozshah ran in different directions. 
Some of the nobles raised the eldest son of Ferozshah to the throne. But 
Sultan Ahmad murdered the boy and proclaimed himself king Ferozshah 
reigned for a period of 25 years, 7 monthsand 12 days. Eight Bahamani Kings 
ruled at Hasanabad for a total period of 82 years, 5 months and t8 days." 


III.—AN ACCOUNT OF MAKHDUM KHAJA JAHAN'S ENTERING THE 
SERVICE OF THE SULTAN. 


** It is well known that Makhdum Khaja Jahan was a man of great intellect, 
and had travelled in many countries, In the course of his travels he went 
to the Port of Dabhol, now called Mustafabad. While there he carefully 
observed the character and the strange customs and manners of the people 
of this country. Once he saw a great nobleman passing along the road in a 
palanquin and looking at a bulbul that was perched on his arm, Khaja con- 
cluded from this that the people of this country were given up to idle 
pleasures and were not intelligent ; he thought he could easily approach and 
mix with them. He thought that he could make great fortune in trade 
with them, or would rise to a high office. He tried to get an introduction to 
the Sultan, The officers of the port had, however, strict orders from the 
Sultan that all merchants or adventurers who came to the port should be 
dismissed from the place when their business was over, and they should not 
be sent on to the Court. Khaja therefore gave many presents to the officers 
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in charge of the place and reguested an introduction to the Court. The 
officers, however, refused the reguest on the plea of the King's order. Khaja 
said that he had travelled much and seen Misar, Rumesham, Turkestan, 
Khorasan and other places and that he had got many choice articles 
which deserved to be seen by great princes. He requested the officers 
to write to the Ministers for an introduction to the Court. He had 
already sent letters with presents to the Ministers. The port officers 
granted his request, and finally the courtiers urged the Sultan to 
permit ' Khaja to visit the Court. The King at first refused saying 
that these foreigners were very clever men, and once they got a footing 
they gradually rose to power; but he was prevailed upon by the Ministers, 
and Khaja was allowed to see him. When Khaja reached Bedar he 
first met the several nobles and made them suitable presents. When 
the King held a Durbar to receive Khaja, the latter took with him as 
presents some beautiful horses, select brocades, some Turkish and Abys- 
sinian slaves, jeweilery and artistically illumined copies of the Koran. 
When he entered the Durbar hall, he and his slaves carried copies of the 
Koran on their heads. Seeing this the King at once rose from his throne 
and came down to do honor to the “ Word of God," took the Koran from 
Khaja's head, kissed it, and placed it on the throne. The Sultan did not 
understand. the trick played by Khaja to make him leave his throne at the 
first meeting. The King accepted the presents. Khaja was an eloquent 
men, and told the King stories of different Kings and Courts. The Sultan 
was so much impressed with Khaja's address, manners and conversation 
that he enlisted him as one of his personal attendants, and in the course of 
time he was entrusted with all the civil administration of the State. The 
King did nothing without consulting Khaja." 


IV.—THE EARLY ACCOUNT OF EUsAF ADILSHAH OF BIJAPUR. 


“While I was in the service of Hussenbeg Aka Koiun, King of Bekar," 
continued Hafiz Shamsuddin, “information was recived that the kingdom of 
Jehanshah was full of anarchy owing to the revolt of the nobles, and 
that the country was devastated and the people were in great distress. 
Thereupon the valiant Padshah Hussenbeg moved his army to conquer 
Ajarbizan, and when he reached .Tebriz, Jahahsha bin Kara Eusaf 
died and Hussenbeg conquered Ajarbizan, Khorasan, Kerman, Fars, 
and Arak, and appointed governors in the conquered country, one 
of whom was Ahmadbeg, Hussen’s sister's son, who was charged 
with the administration of Saba and the country around it. He ruled 
the country with justice and made his subjects contented. After his 
death, his son Mohmadbeg succeeded him as Governor of the province, 
which he ruled ably, like his father, for 20 years. By this time Hussen- 
beg of Bekar had died; a bloody war of succession ensued between 
his sons Khalil and Yakub. Khalil was killed and Yakub ascended the 
throne. When Yakub died, his Ministers enthroned his son Bisantag, 
but soon afterwards a regular civil war ensued amongst these noblemen, in 
the course of which Mohmadbeg of Sava was killed and his family and chil- 
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dren sought shelter in different places. Eusafbeg was the eldest 
son of this Mohmadbeg, Wali of Sava. Eusaf went to Ispahan, while still 
a boy, but he left that place also for Shiraj through fear of his 
family enemies. He remained at Shiraj for five years and gained a good 
education there. But being in poor circumstances he conceived the idea of 
proceeding to foreign lands to make his fortune. With this object he went 
to Lar, and while sleeping one day in a musjid he had a vision. An old 
man in plain dress came to him and gave him warm cakes and told him 
to proceed to the Deccan where food for Eusaf was made ready. When he 
awoke he was delighted with this vision and went to port Jerun to 
embark for India. He was a stranger there ; but fortunately met Khaja 
Jaimal Abadia Samnani, a merchant who had gone to that port to make 
purchases for King Mohmadshah Bahamani, Having sold the goods he 
had brought with him, he was loading his ships with new purchases, 
including horses and Abyssinian and Turkish slaves. Some of the Turkish 
Slaves took pity on Eusaf and requested their master to take him to India, 
Eusaf was well built, strong and handsome. The merchant saw Eusaf, 
and when he learned his history, he took him to India. When 
Khaja reached Bedar and presented horses and slaves to the Sultan, 
Eusaf was also presented to the King. The slaves were appointed 
to serve, some in the royal kitchen and some in the Jamdarkha a. 
Eusaf was installed head of slaves in the kitchen. He remained there 
for many days, but, being dissatisfied with his condition, he returned 
to Lar, and resided in the same musjid where formerly he had seen the 
vision. The vision appeared a second time, and he therefore returned to 
India and resumed his former duties, He was a born soldier and always 

practised fencing, archery, wrestling and the use of thelance He got upa 
gymnasium and trained a large number of slaves in the art of wrestling 

They were dressed and trained in the fashion of Khorasan athletes. He 
obtained a large following among the people of thecity." The author then 
proceeds to narrate in detail Eusaf's wrestling match with a famous 
wrestler from the north of India, whom he defeated. “This brought him 
to the notice of the King, who gave him large presents, and made him his 
personal attendant. Soon after, being impressed by his character and 
commanding appearance, the Sultan made him the Kotwal of. the city. 
Eusaf worked hard, preserved good order inthe city, and improved its 
streets and the general appearance of its bazaars. He became more and 
more a favourite of the Sultan and got round him a large proportion of the 
army. The nobles became very jealous and wanted to get rid of him by 
sending him to some distant place. An opportunity soon occurred. News 
came that while on its way from Masulipatam and Kampli, a large caravar 
of merchants, who had valuable goods and horses with them, was robbed 
near Kovil Kunda in the province of Telangana, and that some of the 
merchants were killed and many wounded. That country had no powerful 
central government and was rendered inaccessible by mountains and thick 
jungle. It possessed 80 forts. These forts were in possession of inde- 
penjent Hindu chiefs, who were not subject to any one, and who always 
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carried on war among themselves and practised marauding. In order 
to check these-predatory chiefs, the Ministers advised the Sultan to send 
Eusat on that difficult mission. The Sultan consented, though unwillingly, 
and Eusaf went out of the city and encamped there. He expected help 
from his noble friends but none came. He therefore raised an army of 
four or five thousand soldiers at his own cost and marched towards 
Telangana. He first sent some of his soldiers in the guise of merchants, 
and when they were being robbed by the Hindu chiefs, he attacked the 
latter, defeated them, and took their forts. Ina short time he conquered 
a great portion of Telangana and increased his army. He sent tbe news 
of his fresh victories to his master, who became very proud of him. Eusaf 
converted many people and built musjids in every village. When his 
influence and power greatly increased, the Ministers at the Court became 
afraid of him. Their object in sending him away from the Court was not 
secured, and they began to form plans for his ruin. They induced the 
Sultan to believe that the growing power of Eusaf Beg was a danger to 
the State, and that he should be recalled to the Court. With this object 
they selected Subhan Kuli and sent him to Eusaf with a large army. 
Another person, Moulana Ismail Munshi, was sent ahead with presents 
and a letter from the King inviting him to Court. Eusaf received the 
letter, but sent back the Munshi with his own trusted servant Hafiz 
Shamsuddin Khijari-—who had served Eusaf in Persia—to the King giving 
excuses for not returning to Court. Eusaf had no faith in the Ministers. 
Finally Subhan Kuli was deputed with a firman of the King and a large 
army to Kevil Konda where Eusaf was encamped. Subhan Kuli had 
instructions to induce Eusaf to return to Bedar, and if he refused, to fight 
with him.” 

The account of Eusaf's winning over Subhan Kuli and making further 
conquests in Telangana is very interesting, but want of space forbids 
further quotations. 


V.—THE CAPTURE OF MOHAMADABAD OR BEDAR BY ISMAIL ADILSHAH. 


“Kasim Berid was a brave man, a wise ruler, and a skilled soldier. After 
the death of Shaha Walli Ulla he raised Shah Kalimulla to the throne and 
administered the State himself. The King was King in name only. Ismail 
Adilshah, with the assistance of Nizamshah Behari and Imadulmulk 
Durya, invaded the kingdom and laid siege to the City of Bedar. Kasim 
Berid defended the town for seven months, having sent Ainulmulk 10 
harass the besiegers. Ainulmulk sought peace, but Kasim was not 
to be won over. Ainulmulk then return:d to his country, when Kasim 
Berid thought it proper to go out of the city, and went to the fort 
of Udgir and made preparations to send succour for the relief of the city. 
Nizamshah and Imadulmulk both withdrew to their kingdoms, and the work 
of siege devolved upon Ismail Khan alone. He pressed the operations and 
reluced the garrison to great privations. At this time one Vankella, a 
native of Sagar, who belonged to the robber class, went to Ismail and 
offered his services to bring Kasim Berid bodily to Shaha's camp. Ismail 
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promised a high reward for the enterprise, whereupon Vankella, assuming 
the garb of a fakir, went to Udgir, where Kasim was preparing to send 
troops to Bedar. When Vankella saw Kasim he gave him a lime and 
left the place. As the fakir turned away Kasim Berid mounted his 
horse and followed him. His attendants could not understand Berid's 
conduct, and some of them followed him. Vankella directed his 
steps towards the camp of Ismail, where Berid also followed him. 
Ismail being informed of Kasim Berid's arrival went out to meet him, and 
brought him into his own tent and made him occupy his own seat. While 
Kasim was thus seated his followers, who were outside, were put to 
death, and not even a page was left to give him water. The page 
who carried his shoes was alone left, and he informed Kasim of what 
had happened, when he recovered from his apparent intoxication. Kasim 
became a close prisoner, and Ismail insisted upon the surrender of Bedar 
as the price of his life. Kasim Berid's mother, who was in the city, 
opened its gates to the enemy who entered it triumphantly. Ismail 
Adilshah, however, treated Kasim Berid with kindness, and promised !o 
return the place to him after he had captured the forts of Raichore and 
Mudgal with his assistance." 


VL—AN ACCOUNT OF RAMRAJA AND THE PROSPERITY OF HIS EMPIRE. 


५ Ramraja became King of Vijayanagar in H. 942 (A.D 1533). He used 
to hold his Court in the name of Krishnaraya's son, the real Emperor, and 
people used to make their obeisance to the boy. Ramraja conducted the 
administration for two years nominally for the son of Krishnaraya, during 
which period he removed all the old nobles and state servants and appoint- 
ed his own relations to high offices. In matters of all civil administration 
he consulted his elder brother Trimalraya, and entrusted the army to bis 
younger brother Venkatadri. Ramraja became supreme in the state. 
There was none to oppose his will; and the son of Krishnaraya and his 
relations were practically confined in the fort. He tbus ruled in great 
prosperity for 33 years. He completed the work of the canal begun 
by Krishnaraya. The kingdom became extraordinarily prosperous and 
happy. Some six Musalman nobles entered his service, and were given 
Jagirs by Ramraja, who treated them with respect and consideration. 
He kept a chair in the Durbar hall, on which a copy of the Koran 
was placed to which these Mahomedans might pay their respects. 
A portion of the city was specially kept apart for them, where they 
built houses and bazars. It was called Turkiwada, as most of these 
people were Turks. They were permitted to build a musjid, to repeat 
their mamaj, and follow their own customs and practices, including the 
slaughter of animals. Ramaraja's brother and other nobles objected to 
this slaughter, but Ramraja rebuked them, saying that the Turks had 
come to serve, but not to give up their religion. Ramraja, his brother aod 
other great nobles built large temples and other edifices in emulation of 
each other. The city was supplied with plenty of water from the 
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river. There were 70 large canals running through the city. Every 
officer had extensive gardens, which produced plenty of fruits of alf 
kinds. Ramraja was a just ruler. Until all the Mahomedan kings com- 
bined and killed him, this prosperity continued. But after his Fall the 
country was reduced to a desert. Once I,—the author of this work,— 
went to that place, when I found the country all round the city 
- devastated. A thick jungle had grown there and even wild animals could 
be seen roaming about. It was difficult to find one's way among the 
ruins,” 


eh anA 


ART. IV.— ‘‘ Shivaji's Swarajya " 
Bv PURSHOTAM VisHRAM Mawji, Eso. 


(Read 18th December 1903.) 


MARATHA History has been, for many past years, receiving consider- 
able attention, and has given rise to so many animated controversies 
that a paper connected with it will not, I hope, be found uninterest- 
ing. The present paper is intended to give an account of what 
is known as Swarajya, or the Marathas’ own kingdom; and is 
based on an original document which bears the heading of 
*'Jabita Swarajya,” i.e., a statement of Swarajya, which literally 
signifies ‘‘ one's own kingdom." It was the name given‘to the territory 
directly governed by Shivaji, as distinguished from the Mogulai, which 
included territory governed by foreign kings outside the Swarajya, but 
over which Shivaji exercised the right to levy the different kinds of 
contributions known as Chouth, Surdeshmookhie, Peshkushee and 
the like. ‘fhe Swarajya may thus be said to be the Maratha Empire 
Proper. I do not know whether any records of Shivaji's time have been 
discovered in which the Swarajya territory has been defined. The first 
important reference to it, so far as I am aware, was made during the 
time of Shahu, when an important treaty was concluded between the 
Marathas and the Moguls, by the terms of which the Marathas 
acquired complete and independent sway over certain specified tracts 
of territory, besides different important rights. It will be remembered 
that Shambhaji, who succeeded to the throne of Raighad after Shivaji, 
proved himself incapable of maintaining the grand position which his 
illustrious predecessor had attained by years of hard struggle. Instead 
of following the principles of government which that great founder of 
the Maratha Empire had laid down, and which were the outcome of 
mature wisdom and vast experience, that unworthy successor to the 
Maratha throne strongly resented the efforts of his father's best officers 
to induce him to adopt any proper mode of government. As the 
Maratha Empire was at this time but a few years old, with its bitterest 
enemy still alive and as strong as at any previous time, its existence 
was seriously imperilled and the situation still demanded vigilant rule. 
While such was the state of the Empire, its ruler rather than assume 
the reins of government with vigour and watchfulness, yielding to 
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the seductive influence of his favourite Kalusha indulged in drinking 
and debauchery. The civil as well as. military administration became 
disordered, the hill forts were neglected, and anarchy prevailed 
everywhere. Just when the Maharashtra was in this deplorable 
state, Aurangzeb marched into the Deccan with an overwhelming force, 
hoping to accomplish his long-cherished dream of subjugating that 
country. The condition of the country afforded him favourable oppor- 
tunities for effecting his purpose; and such was his success, that 
within five years the whole country from the Narmada to the Tungbha- 
dra came into his hands; and it seemed that the great empire which 
had cost such infinite toil to its founder to bring together was on the 
verge of extinction. Raighad was captured : Shambhaji a prisoner. 
At this crisis a band of patriots, headed by Rajaram, the younger son of 
Shivaji, saved the situation. Acting as regent for Shahu, he became the 
chief authority, representing what was left ofthe Maratha power, and 
with the aid ofa few trained and efficient officers, such as Pralhad Niraji, 
Raghunath Pant Hanumante, Nilo Moreshwar, Ramchandra Pant 
Amatya, Pharsuram Trimbak, Shankraji Mulhar and some others, he 
rescued the empire from the ruin which threatened it. The efforts 
of these patriots were so far successful, and the respective positions 
of the Marathas and the Moguls thereby so much altered, that, at the 
close of his memorable campaign against the Marathas, Aurangzeb 
found himself foiled in all his efforts, and his previous successes wholly 
useless. Among the Maratha patriots, who at this critical moment 
turned the tide of events in the Deccan, Shankraji Mulhar deserves 
special attention, because of his connection with the subject of this 
paper. Grant Duff tells us that Shankraji Mulhar was originally a 
karkoon under Shivaji and was appointed Sachiv by Rajaram at 
Ginjee. During the siege of the fortress he retired to Benares. But 
a life of that sort did not suit his active temperament, and he managed 
to get himself engaged in the Mogul service. After Aurangzeb's death, 
Shahu was released under a promise, that in case he should succeed 
in establishing his authority and would continue steadfast in allegiance 
to the Mogul Emperor, he should receive certain territories. Soon 
after his release he succeeded in obtaining possession of Satara, 
and was formally enthroned there in 1708. After about ten years, 
during which the Marathas' cause was much advanced, circumstances 
arose which resulted in the treaty with the Moguls to which I have 
referred. Itis then that we see Shankraji Mulhar rendering to the 
Marathas the signal service which secured to them again what was 
once their own. Ferokshere was Emperor of Delhi at that time. 
Being a weak monarch and extremely jealous of the famous Syed 
Brothers, he appointed Hussein Ally Khan, the younger Syed, to the 
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Viceroyalty of the Deccan, in the hope that he would thereby 
weaken the power of the brothers. Dawoodkhan, who was to be removed 
from the Deccan to make room for Hoossein Ally Khan, received 
secret instructions from the Emperor to oppose the new Viceroy, but 
this treacherous scheme proved unsuccessful, and Dawoodkhan was 
defeated by Hussein Ally Khan. The Emperor then secretly instigated 
the servants of his Government and the Marathas also to. resist and 
annoy the new Viceroy of the Deccan. Hussein Ally Khan distracted by 
these intrigues thought of opening up negotiations with Shahu through 
Shankraji Mulhar, who was in his employment and had succeeded in 
gaining his confidence. He suggested to Hussein Ally Khan the plan 
of recognizing Maratha claims and thereby securing peace in the coun- 
try. This plan was approved of by Mohumad Khan, the governor of 
Burhanpur. Shankraji Mulhar was then sent to Satara for the purpose 
of effecting an alliance with Shahu. There a treaty was concluded by 
which, among other grants, Swarajya was to be given to the Marathas. 

hankraji Mulhar furnished a statement of the districts, forts and other 
places which. were to be under the rule of the Marathas. This important 
statement is the document which I place before you this evening. I 
shall omit further details about the treaty and its final completion, 
except mentioning that, though Ferokshere refused to ratify the treaty, 
after his death Balaji Vishwanath when at Delhi obtained a format 
sanad, embodying the terms agreed to by Hussein Ally Khan. This 
brief sketch of events will explain the circumstances which preceded and 
to some extent led to the important treaty between Shahu and Hussein 
Ally Khan. I must mention that the restoration of the Swarajya was 
only a formal act, since a considerable portion of the territory had been 
already in the occupation of the Marathas. On referring to the body 
ofthe statement it will be seen that no less than 89 out of 145 forts 
were held by the Marathas at the date of that document. Similarly, 
other Subhas were also under the occupation of the Marathas. The 
statement itself begins with a list of thirteen Subhas (Collectorates) 
made up of 127 Talukas in the Konkan Prant, and of 16 Subhas 
made up of 101 Talukas inthe Warghat Prant. The following notes 
appear at the foot of that list :— 


‘‘Agreed as above. The writs of permission from the Nawab will 
be granted after Balaji Pant’s interview with him, and will be exe- 
cuted. Afterwards the Firmans (Imperial orders) will be sent from the 
Huzur ( Delhi) within nine months from the date of this document.” 

Dated 24th Sawal Suhur San Saman Ashar Maya Alaf. (gth September 
1718). 

* In the above mentioned list of Swarajya there are some Imperial 
posts which are separately noted. They will be removed accordingly. 
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You may take the other posts which are at present held by the Shamal 
and other Palegars.” 


A list of forts follows this note. The names of the 145 forts which 
were at one time included in Shivaji's territory are given with 
their respective positions in two separate divisions, the first containing 
the names of 89 forts which were already in the possession of the Mara- 
thas, and which were to be formally restored to them, while the second 
division contains the names of the 56 forts of which possession was 
yet to be taken by the Marathas. A note similar to the above is made 
at the foot of this list also. Twenty-four Mogul postsare then men- 
tioned which were in the Swarajya, and which were by the agreement 
to be removed. This is all that is contained in the docume t, which is 
partly in the Persian and partly in the Marathi language written in Modi 
character and written by Shankraji Mulhar himself. It bears the 
Persian seal of the writer, which contains the following inscription : 
1126, Mahamad Ferokshere Fidwi Padashaha Gazi, Shankrajirao 
Malhar. The date of the document is 24 Sawal Suhur San Saman 
Ashar Maya Alaf, which corresponds to oth September 1718. 


It will be seen that the Konkan Prant comprised the district 
along the sea-coast from Gandevi near Surat to Akola in Kanara 
(excepting Bombay, Daman, Goa, and Janjira) and was bounded 
by the Arabian Sea on the West and the Western Ghats on the East, 
while the Warghat Prant included the tract of the country from 
Junnur in Poona District to Halyal in Kanara, and from the 
Western Ghats to Indapur. 


I should like to tell you the circumstances which encouraged me to 
bring the present paper before you. The document, which has provided 
matter for it, is interesting in more respects than one. It is useful not 
only for giving a detailed list o! the Subhas and Talukas, Maratha 
forts and Mogalai posts comprised within the Swarajya, but also as 
showing the territorial division of the Maratha Empire for administrative 
purposes. The location of the forts also deserves special study as dis- 
playing the military genius of Shivaji. The value of forts as excellent 
defence works was very much appreciated in those days, and these forts 
were the great bulwarks of Maharashtra. Each Subha had a 
requisite number of fortresses to guard it ; anda careful study of the map 
will show how well arranged the whole country was with these defence 
works, which made it almost impossible to take it. It may be noted 
that other circumstances being equal, no invader of Maharashira 
was successful against these fortresses. But this document 
has another and perhaps an equally important interest for our 
Society. Many of you perhaps may not be aware that some thirty- 
six years ago the subject of the collection and publication of original 
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documents relating to Maratha History was under discussion at a 
meeting of this Society held on the 14th March 1867, and the late Mr. 
Justice Newton, the then President of the Society, made the following 
important observations in the course of the discussion :— 


* We had indeed," the President remarked, ‘‘in Grant Duff's invalu- 
able history a work which in some respects left scarcely anything to be 
desired, but while we could not hope to add much to the result of his 
patient investigations and conscientious discrimination, and had little 
need tc seek for confirmation of a narrative which had been amply test- 
ed during a long series of years through the practical researches and 
discussions incident to the administration of the Maratha territory, and 
have now taken the place of settled history, it was still felt by many that 
the preservation of the interesting materials from which that admirable 
work had been produced was an object of very great importance. 
In no department of knowledge, perhaps, were we dependent so 
exclusively on a single authoritative work, and it might be feared that 
the recovery of the many records and the tracing again.of the varied 
sources of information which have been so effectively used, is every day 
becoming a matter of more difficulty." 

It appears atthat meeting there had been some discussion on the 

- subject, for Mr. James Taylor thus referred to that discussion in his 
** Note on a letter from Mr. Grant Duff ” which forms the subject of Art. 
XI, page 120 of Volume X of the Society's Journal, where he says: 
“Remarks were made by one or two members of deserved influence 
to the effect that Mr. Grant Duff's history of the Marathas hardly 
deserved the authority conceded to it, because it did not always specify 
the authorities on which the statements it contained were based." 


These extracts have been taken at some length, as they place before 
you the necessity which the Society at one time considered to exist for 
collecting and publishing original records in connection with Maratha 
History. 

This subject was repeatedly discussed at the meetings of the Society, 
but nothing practical appears to have been done in connection with 
that object. Many scholars of Indian History thought that there were 
no original documents of Maratha History in existence which would 
prove of any great value ; and ittseems that it was this belief which 
hampered any serious attempt on the part of the Society in that direc- 
tion. In order to test the accuracy of the information given by Grant 
Duff it was necessary that the original records of the times of 
which he spoke should be examined. Without this any opinion 
pronounced about the worth of that history could carry no weight 
whatever. The question as to what had become of Grant Duff's 
manuscripts naturally occurred to every student of Maratha History. 
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Several efforts were made to discover where these manuscripts were. 
Grant Duff himself tells us, in the foot notes to his history, that he had 
got copies made of some of these papers and writings and had deposit- 
ed them with the Literary Society of Bombay. This Society has long 
ceased to exist, and our Society isits successor. The late Mr. Justice 
Telang caused search to be made in this library, but he could not find 
the manuscripts nor anything in the records of either Society which 
afforded any clue to their whereabouts. The fact that Grant Duff's 
manuscripts could not be found, gave rise to a curious impression to 
which the late Rao Bahadur Nilkant Janardan Kirtane, when a student 
at the Poona College, gave expression in his ''Criticism on Grant 
Duff's History of the Marathas". He tells us that the manuscripts 
used were burned with Grant Duff's own knowledge. The story was 
so improbable that Mr. Kirtane expressed his own disbelief in it, in the 
introduction to the ''Life of Siwaji" written by Malnar Rámrao Chitnis. 
The document which I produce before you to-day is interesting in this 
connection. It was referred to by Grant Duff and seen by him. The 
production of this original document and several others which I 
hope to lay before you ftom time to time is ample contradiction of 
this improbable story, if the story indeed required any contradiction. 
But though this story was disbelieved, the question as to how 
Grant Duff had disposed of the materials of his work remained 
unsolved. Efforts were made to ascertain in England whether 
Grant Duff had taken the papers with him and deposited them 
there. Sir George Birdwood, Mr. Martin Wood, and other eminent 
scholars of Indian History enquired of Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
the son of the Maratha Historian, whether he could give any informa- 
tion regarding these papers. His reply to those enquiries was : ‘‘I do 
not possess any papers which could be of any use. I fancy my father 
gave away everything of that kind which he had, to some Institution in 
Bombay." This reply removed the hope that the papers might be 
found in England, and the search thus made by these scholars did not 
result in any substantial discovery. But this important enquiry was 
not destined to end here. For many years past Maratha history has 
been exciting much greater interest than when Grant Duff's work was 
first published ; and better literary taste and critical judgment have 
been formed among native scholars. The search for Grant Duff's 
materials, though its result was so far for a long time disappointing, 
was not given up. lt was taken up and diligently prosecuted by Mr. 
D. B. Parasnis, whose honest devotion to historical work and his 
disinterested love for it have won him the success which he so well 
deserves. It is through him that I have been able to secure the 
present statement and the other documents of which I have just spoken; 
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and I am glad to say we may hope to get, in the near future, a look into 
some of these much-sought records. It ought to give pleasure to any 

one who takes interest in this subject to be able to place, within 

the reach of our Society, some of the very documents for the recovery of 

which it showed at one time such great concern, and it is my proud 

privilege to-day to inform you that I hope to deposit with our Society, 
photographs and copies of the original papers and writings from which 

Grant Duff constructed his work, and which may prove of use to 

modern students of Maratha History. 


In conclusion, our best thanks are due to my friend, Mr. Parasnis, 
for the valuable assistance he has rendered to the Society and myself 
in these historical studies. 


JABITA SWARAJYA. 
(Statement of Swarajya.) 
SUBHAS IN THE KONKAN PRANT. 


. Subha Ramnagar including Ghandevi. 
2. Subha Jawhar Prant. 


3. Subha Prant Bhiwadi— 


12 Talukas—1: Sonavale, 2 Wasudari, 3 Barhekas (Betildal), 
4 Murbad, 5 Korkada, 6 Sere 7 Alani, 8 Aghai, 9 Rabe, 
10 Kunde, 11 Khambale, 12 Durgad. 


4 Subha Kalyan— 
20 Talukas.—1 Kasaba Kalyan, 2 Ambarnath, 3 Talonje, 
4 Wanje, 5 Wankbaal, 6 Borete, 7 Chonkas Badalpur, 
8 Waredi Mahammadpur, 9 Wakase, to Kothalkhalati, 
11 Kohali, 12 Wather, 13  Aturvalit, 14 Tungartan, 
15 Badrapur, 16 Pen, 17 Wasi, 18 Chivanekhal, r9 Haweli, 
20 Chhattesi. 
s. Cheul Subha— 
6 Talukas—1 Mamale Chaul, 2 Nagothane, 3 Aser Adharan, 
4 Antone, 5 Ashatami, 6 Pali. 
6. Subha Rajpuri— 
12 Talukas—1 Goregaon, 2 Govele, 3 Tale, 4 Chorale, 


5 Divi, 6 Sivardhan, 7 Mhasale, 8 Nijampoor, 9 Hircadi, 
10 Nadagaon, 11 Murud, 12 Madaltapa. 


10. 


II. 


12. 
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Subha Javali— 
18 Talukas (Mahals of the Konkan Talghat)—1 Hiredadi, 
2 Shivathar, 3 Nate, 4 Mahad, 5 Tudal, 6 Winhere, 
7 Kondhavi, 8 Chidve, 9 Talavati, 10 (Mahals of the 
Warghat) 1 Ategaon, 2 Tambi, 3 Bamhanoli, 4 Helwak, 
5 Medhe, 6 Jorekhore, 7 Sonalsolse, 8  Barampure, 
9 Kedambe. 


Subha Dabhol— 


11 Talukas—1 Chiplon, 2 Haveli, 3 Kelsi, 4  Weswi, 
5 Panchanadi, 6 Natu, 7 Khed, 8 Gohaghar, 9 Savarde, 
10 Welamb, 11 Jalgaon. 


Subha Rajapoor— 


18 Talukas—1 Kharapaton, 2 Mithagawhan, 3 Sawandal, 
4 Rajapoor, 5 Lanje, 6 Deorukh, 7 Hatkhambed, 8 Harchiri, 
9 Phungudh, 10 Dhamnas, 11 Dewale, 12 Kelmajgaon, 
13 Salsi, 14 Pawas, 15 Setawadi, 16 Nevare, 17 Sanga- 
meshwar, 18 Prabhawali. 


Subha Kudal— 
15 Talukas—1 Haweli, 2 Masure, 3 Wengurle, 4 Ajagaon, 
5 Satarde, 6 Talvade, 7 Mangaon, 8 Manohar, 9 Narur, 
10 Pat, 11 Salandi, 12 Warad, 13 Patgaon Warghati, 
14 Berdawe, 15 Kalsuli. 
Subha Prant Bhimgad— 
* $ Talukas—1 Bande, 2 Pedane, 3 Maneri, 4 Sakhali, 5 Dicholi. 


Subha Prant Phonde— 


5 Talukas—1 Antaruj, 2  Hemadbarse, 3  Ashtagrahare, 
4 Chandradad, 5 Bali. 


Subha Prant Akole— 


J. 


2. 
3. 


5 Talukas—1 Akole, 2 Siveshwar, 3 Kadwad, 4 Kadare, 
5 Adwat. 


SUBHAS OF THE WARGHAT. 
(Subhas upper the Ghat). 
Sutha Poona— 


6 Talukas—: Haweli, 2 Nirthadi, 3 Karhe Pathar, 4 Saswad, 
5 Sandas, 6 Patas. 
Supe Baramati. 
Indapur. 
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Subha Prant Mawal— 

13 Talukas—1: Karyat Mawal, 2 Kanad Khore, 3 Khedebare, 
4 Gunjan Mawal, 5 Nane Mawal, 6 Panmawal, 7 Paud- 
khore, 8 Muthekhore, 9 Mose Khore, 10 Yelawand Khore, 
11 Hirwadas Mawal, 12 Rohid Khore, 13 Shirwal. 

Subha Prant Wai— 
4 Talukas—1 Haweli, 2 Nimb, 3 Wagholi, 4 Koregaon 
Subha Prant Satara— 

6 Talukas—ı Haweli Satara, 2 Parli, 3 Targaon, 4 Umbraj, 

5 Kudal, 6 Wandan. 
Subha Prant Kurhad— 


9 Talukas—: Kurhad, 2 Wing, 3 Marul, 4 35356, 5 Tarale, 
6 Kole, 7; Naneghol, 8 Marli, 9 Patan. 
Subha Prant Khatao excluding Kasba Khatao— 
11 Talukas—: Khatao, 2 Malwadi, 3 Wangi, 4 Nimbsod, 
5 Mayani, 6 Lalgun, 7 Aundh, 8 Vita, 9 Khanapur, 
10 Kaladhon, 11 Bhalwani. 
Subha Prant Man— 
4 Talukas—1 Dhaigam, 2 Velapur, 3 Mhaswad, 4 Atpadi. 
Subha Prant Phaltan Mahal. 
Subha Prant Belgaum. 
Subha Sampgaon. 
Subha Gadag. 
Subha Laxmeshwar. 
Subha Nawalghund. 
Subha Kopal. 
Subha Halyal. 
Subha Betgiri. 
Subha Malkapur :— 
4 Talukas—1 Warun, 2 Malkapur 3 Kasegam, 4 Shirale. 
Subha Prant Panhala.— 
10 Talukas—: Kalambe, 2 Kodoli, 3 Satwe, 4 Bhane, 
5 Borgaon, 6 Alte, 7 Kukdi, 8 Walwe, 9 Wadgam, 
10 Ashte. 
Subha Tarle— 
5 TaluRas—1 Tarle, 2 Asdoli, 3 Arle, 4 Khanapur, 5 Ghol. 
Subha Prant Ajera— 
51 Parganas—Ajra (Talukas—1 Haweli, 2 Katgam, 3 Kar- 
noli, 4 Amboli, 5 Mahagam, 6 Otur), 2 Kapsi, 3 Khana- 
pur Masti, 4 Nuli, 5 Nesari. 
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Subha Prant Junnar— 
24 Talukas—1 Haveli, 2 Chakan, 3 Wade, 4 Khed, 5 Ale, 
6 Pabal, 7 Belhe, 8 Narayangam, 9 Wawarda Jambli, 

13 Awsari, 
14 Andar, 15 Kukudner, 16 Madha, 17 Ghode, 18 Gaji, 
Bhobre, 19 Minnher, 20 Parner, 21 Karde, 22 Ranjan- 


10 Nibhoj, 11 Mahalunge, 12 Ambegaon, 


gam, 23 Wotur, 24 Kotur. 
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Besides the following Thanas which are included in the 
Mahal :—1 Khed, 2 Awsari, 3 Narayangam, 4 Pabul, 
5 Nighoj, 6 Andar, 7 Madha, 8 Ambegaon, 9 Ghode, 
10 Wade, 11 Minnher, 12 Otur, 13 Mahalunge. 


Prant Kolhapore.— 


9 Talukas—1 Haveli Kolhapore, 2 Kagal, 3 Raybag, 4 Ek- 
sambe; 5 Sandigoli, 6 Sadalage, 7 Neje, 8 Savi, 9 Jugal. 


Torar: 
Prant Konkan. 


1 Subha Ramnagar 
2 Subha Jawhar ... 


3 SubhaBhiwadi, Mahals 12 


4 Subha Kalyan ... 
5 Subha Chaul ... 
6 Subha Rajpuri ... 
7 SubhaJavli — ... 
8 Subha Dahbol ... 
9 Subha Rajapur 
10 Subha Kudal 

11 Subha Bhimgad 
12 Subha Phonde ... 
13 Subha Akole  ... 


Grand Total— 
29 Subhas, 
Talukas. 
16 Warghat. 
13 Konkan. 


29 


... 20 


Prant Warghat. 


1 Poona ... 


2 Supe Baramati 
3 Subha Indapur 


4 Mawal ... 
5 Wai  . 
6 Satara ... 
7 Karhad ... 
8 Khatao ... 
9 Man ... 
10 Phaltan ... 
11 Malkapur 
12 Panhala 

13 Tarle... 
14 Ajre  .. 
15 Junnar 


16 Kolhaporer 


228 Mokra Mahal. 


127 Konkan. 


101 Warghat. 


228 


Agreed as abovethe writs of permission from the Nawab will be 
granted after Balaji Pant's interview with him, and will be executed. 


kh 
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Afterwards the firmans or the Imperial orders will be sent from the 
Hazur (Delhi) within 9 months from the date of this document. 
Dated 24th Sawal Suhur San Saman Ashar Maya Alaf. 

In the above mentioned list of Swarajya there are some Imperial 
posts which are separately noted down. They will be removed accord- 
ingly. You may take the other posts which are held at present by 
the Shamal and other Palegars. 


List oF FORTS. 
Out of 145 forts which were formerly included in Shivaji's territory 89 
are at present in the possession of the Marathas which are as follows :— 
1 Subha Satara— 
2 Forts—1 Satara, 2 Sajjangad. 
2 Subha Karad— 
S Forts—r Wasantgad, 2 Sadashivgad, 3 Machhendragad, 
4 Gunawantgad, 5 Sundargad. 
3 Subha Vai-- 
7 Forts—r Manmohangad, 2 Pandavgad, 3 Kamalgad, 
4 Wairatgad, 5 Chandan, 6 Wandan, 7 Kalyangad. 
4 Subha Javli— 
6 Forts—1 Pratapgad, 2 Makarangad, 3 Mangalgad, 4 
Wyaghragad, 5 Mahimandangad, 6 Gahangad. 
5 Subha Dabhol— 
4 Forts -1 Sarangagad, 2 Jayagad, 3 Sumergad, 4 Mahipat- 
gad. 
6 Prant Khatao— 
4 Forts—1 Wardhangad, 2 Bhushangad, 3 Santoshgad, 4 Waru- 
gad. 
7 Subha Man—Mahimangad. 
8 Subha Rajapur Prachitgad. 
-9 Subha Poona— 
3 Forts—r Purundhar, 2 Wajragad, 3 Sinhagad. 
10 Subha Mawal— 
8 Forts—1 Rajgad (Ghala Killa, Padmawati, Suwela, Sanji- 
wani), 2 Prachandgad, 3 Wichitragad, 4  Lohagad, 
5 Kathingad, 6 Witandgad, 7 Ghangad, 8 Kuwarigad. 
11 Subha Chaul—1 Killa Sudhagad. 
13 Subha Junnar—Fort Narayangad. 


Tot.43 


— 
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14 Subha Panhala— 
` 3 Forts—1 Panhala, 2 Pawangad, 3 Bilasgad. 
15 1 Kot (Fort) Kolhapore. 
16 Subha Rajapur— 
4 Forts—1 Vishalgad, 2 Gagangad, 3 Ratnagiri, 4 Mahi- 
mantgad. 
17 Subha Tarle—1 Fort Bhudargad. 
18 Prant Ajre— 
5 Forts—1 Samangad, 2 Kalanidhigad, 3 Pawitragad, 4 Walla- 
bhagad, 5 G ndharwagad. 
19 97018 Nawalghund— 
3 Forts—1  Mahamatgad, 2  Bhujabalgad alias Ramdurg, 
3 Torgal. 
20 Subha Kopal—1: Fort Kopal, 2 Buhadar Banda. 
21 Subha Bilgoli—1 Fort Mahipatgad. 
22 Prant Miraj—1 Fort Bhupalgad. 
23 Subha Bhimgad. 2 Forts—: Bhingad, 2 Pargad. 
24 Subha Prant Kudal— 
4 Forts—1 Prasidhagad, 2 Manohargad, 3 Sindhudurga, 4 Fort 
Kudal. 
25 Subha Rajapur— 
3 Forts—1 Vijayadurg, 2 Dugera, 3 Jayagad. 
26 Subha Dabhol— 
6 Forts—1 Wasangad, 2 Phattegad, 3 Kanakdurg, 4 Goa, 
5 Palgad, 6 Suwarnadurg. 
27 Subha Prant Chaul— 
4 Forts—1 Khanderi, 2 Kulaba, 3 Sagargad, 4 Mrigagad. 
28 Subha Kalyan— 
6 Forts—1 Manikgad, 2 Vikatgad, 3 Bahirawdurg alias Khapra, 
4 Shriwardhan, 5 Manranjan, 6 Kothala. 


Tot.89 


These 89 forts which belonged to you are restored to you. 
The following 56 forts are to be taken into possession :— 
22 Forts in the possession of the Shamal— 
Subha Chaul— 
1 Sarasgad alias Pali, 2 Rajkot (Chaul), 3 Surgad. 
Subha Dabhol— 
3 Forts—1 Anjanwel, 2 Rani's Fort, 3 Mandangad. 
Subha Javli — 
2 Forts—1 Raigad, 2 Lingana. 
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Subha Rajpuri— 
14 Forts—Wirgad, 2 Sewakgad, 3 Rajkot, 4 Mangad, 
5 Vishramgad, 6 Padmadurg, 7 Matgad, 8 Balraja, 
9 Ekdara, 10 Sakra, 11 Hagra, 12 Nanowali, 13 Tamhani, 
14 Sarangagad. 
34 Forts in the possession of the Palegars. 
Prant Akole.—7 Forts. 
1 Kot Akole, 2 Mahindragad, 3 Kadwad, 4 Madhurgad, 
5 Shiveshwar, 6 Kot Kadara, 7 Kurmadarga. 
1 Kot Supa. 
1 Ratnakar Durga alas Bokda. 
(In the possession of Bednurkar.) 
1 Kot Halsa. 
2 Phinrangan. 
Forts: 1 Dronagiri, 2 Aseri. 
8 In the possession of Kudalkar Sawant— 
1 Songad, - Vengurla, 3 Redi, 4 Hanmantgad, 5 Bhaskargad, 
6 Narayangad, 7 Band., 8 Dibhawali. 
1I in the possession of the Kolis— 
1 Ganbhirgad, 2 Bhupatgad, 3 Pedur, 4 Khera, 5 Ulang, 
6 Balwant, 7 Waghera, 8 Kupera, 9 Songiri, 10 Kohaj, 
11 Kurang. 
3 Phonde— 
1 Phonde, 2 Mardangad, 3 Kholgad. 


34 


Total 56 


You may take as presents these 56 forts which are given to you. 
The written permission of the Nawab for these 145 forts will be given 
after the interview of Balaji Pant with the Nawab. The firmans will 
be sent afterwards within 9 months. 


THE MOGUL POSTS IN THE SWARAJYA TO BE REMOVED. 

12. 1 Kalyan Bhiwadi, 2 Poona, 3 Indapur, 4 Baramati, 5 Supa, 
6 Shirwal, 7 Wai, 8 Masur, 9 Sap, 10 Patas, 11 Samdoli, 
12 Wangi. 

12. 1 Karhad (to be removed within 6 months), 2 Islampur, 3 Kade- 
gam, 4 Khanapur, 5 Yelapur, 6 Mhaswad, 7 Budh, 
8 Malwadi, 9 Vitba, 10 Nim Sodamayani, 11 Atpadi, 
12 Nataputa. 

These 24 posts to be removed and given into your possession. 

Dated 24th Sawal Suhur San Saman Ashar Maya Alaf. 


ART. V.—Lieut.-Col. Thomas Best Jervis (1796-1857) and his 
Manuscript Studies on the State of the Maratha People 
and their History, recently presented to the Society by 
his Son. By R. P. Karkaria, Esq. 
(Read, 27th September 1905.) 


When I first looked into these MS. volumes, some two months ago 
when they were presented to our Society in this historical year of its 
Centenary, I saw that they possessed a great value for students of the 
subjects they treat of ; and accordingly I willingly adopted the suggestion 
of our learned and energetic Honorary Secretary, the Rev.R. Scott,that 
I should write for the Society a paper on them. I took it up all the 
more readily and turned aside from my other work for a time, as I 
learned with regret that he was soon to leave us for a long holiday in 
his native country. The good wishes of our Society, which he has 
served so ably for nearly five years, will, I am sure, accompany him 
thither ; and I trust that on his return he will continue to give us the 
benefit of his literary ability and rare scholarship. 

These MSS. have been appropriately presented to us by his son, who 
issettled in Italy as the Conservator of the Royal Industrial Museum at 
Turin, and is the author of a valuable work on the Economic Geology 
of that country, as their author was a former member of our Society 
and the brother of one, who was our Honorary Secretary, Capt. George 
Jervis, from 1827 to 1830, during the momentous years when under the 
guidance and advice of our distinguished member, Sir John Malcolm, 
our Society changed its name of the Literary Society of Bombay 
given in 1804 by its founder, Sir James Mackintosh, in favour of 
its present designation and consented to become the branch of a much 
younger Society, the illustrious newly founded Royal Asiatic Society of 
England. Thomas Best Jervis gave the best years of his life to this 
Presidency, which he served for nearly thirty years from 181 to 1841, 
in various capacities as an Engineer Officer of the Hon’ble East India 
Company. But he had more than a mere official connection with this 
country and its peoples. He may be described by appl: ing to him that 
significant phrase, an old type of Anglo-Indian officer, who did not 
merely sojourn in this country, but took a real and hearty interest in its 
peoples and tried to ameliorate their intellectual and moral condition. 
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Perhaps the phrase may imply a slight to the present race of officers 
among whom, too, men like Jervis are not rare. But it must be said 
that in former days they were not so rare asnow. It may be that 
official work has grown to such proportions as to leave little or no 
leisure or time for anything else. But where there is genuine sympathy 
for the people and a real interest in their pursuits and weltare, even 
hard-worked officers nowadays can, and some do, find time for doing 
good work unofficially. 


But 1 think much of the explanation of the great interest taken by 
former officers of the East India Company is to be found in the fact that 
they had a family interest in this country and a hereditary connection 
with it. The present competitive system of choosing men to serve 
here has many advantages, but this decided disadvantage that it is 
not in the power of a father to prolong ur even perpetuate his connection 
with this country by putting his sons and grandsons into the service. 
But in former times the sons and nephews were selected as if by right to 
succeed their fathers and uncles in the various services, civil and mili- 
tary, of this country. Hence. the ties which bound them to this land 
were closer and stronger. The family of Jervis was an instance of this. 
Benjamin Jervis, the grandfather of Thomas Best, entered the Bombay 
Civil Service so far back as 1747, and rose to be the Chief of Surat, 
when that city was of far greater importance than it now is, and died 
there in 1774. His son John Jervis, the father of Thomas, joined the Civil 
Service as if by right, and served in Ceylon as Assistant to the Resident 
there, when that island had just been acquired from the Dutch. He 
died there at the early age of 27 in 1797, leaving three sons who also 
all served in Western India. The eldest, George, retired in 1830 and 
was presented with an address and a piece of plate worth Rs. 3,000 by 
the leading Indians when he retired, to mark their sense of gratitude 
for his services, especially to Native education which was then in quite 
a nascent stage. Thomas Best was John's second son, born, only a 
year before his death, at Jaffnapatam in Ceylon on 2nd August 1796. 

Thomas Jervis came of distinguished stock; and an elder branch 
of the family gave to England a famous admiral, Sir John Jervis 
(1735-1823), who won the great victory of St. Vincent's over the 
Spanish Navy in 1797 and was raised to the peerage under that title. 
A cousin of Thoinas, another Sir John Jervis (1802-1856), became a 
distinguished lawyer, and was Attorney-General under Lord John 
Russell from 1846 to 1850, and Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
(Dict. National Biography, Vol. XXIX p. 363. His mother. was 
of Polish extraction, belongi: g to a family long in the service of 
the Princes of Hanover whom they accompanied to England on 
their accession to the British Throne. She was connected through 
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her mother with the famous German man of letters, Grimm ; and some 
of the literary gualities of that great German were seen to be inherited 
. by his kinsman, Thus cosmopolitanism was in his blood, and this goes 
some way to account for his sympathy with the Indians especially 
Marathas, which came naturally to him. Thomas chose the 
military service like his brother George, and passed several 
years at Addiscombe College preparing for his future carevr, 
Among these MS. volumes is one containing what are called ‘‘ Addis- 
combe Studies” which shows how theroughly and diligently 
the young cadet prepared himself at that Military Academy for his 
future work. He took elaborate notes of lectures on fortification and 
mining, and translated extracts fromsuch standard French works as 
those of Lacroix. Here we find the first traces of his taste for observation 
and practical geography which rendered him famous in after years as 
one of the most distinguished officers of the famous Indian Survey. 
To this volume is attached a short but valuable memorandum of 
instructions for boring into the bed of hard stone found in sinking 
wells for water on the Islands of Bombay and Salsette, written later 
for Framji Cowasji, a famous Parsi Agriculturist of Bombay, who 
had a large estate in Pawai, Salsette. 


Jervis arrived in Bombay in the beginning of 1814. Things were in 
a ferment then in Western India. The great native power of the 
Peshwas was, under the feeble and intriguing rule of the second Baji 
Rao, tottering to its fall, which came a few years later at the Battle of 
Kirkee in 1817. Baji Rao surrendered himself to General Malcolm soon 
after, in consideration of an unprecedentedly large pension of eight 
lakhs a year—for promising which Malcolm was afterwards severely 
censured—and a life of ease which he loved more than duty or honour. 
He passed his remaining days till his death in 1851, in luxurious exile 
at Bithoor near Cawnpore, leaving an adopted son, the notorious Nana 
Sahib, who did such incalculable mischief both to the Indians and the 
English in 1857. His extensive territories came into the hands of the 
English, and the great power of the Peshwas, which had flourished for 
just a century from 1718 to 1817, was extinguished. The territories con- 
quered from the Peishwa were annexed to the Bombay Presidency which 
thus received a very important accretion. This was a vast field for all 
officers, civil and military, young and old, in which many distinguished 
themselves. The work of settlement of the new Deccan and Konkan 
provinces, ably begun by Elphinstone as their first Commissioner, was 
carried out in the same spirit and under his guidance as Governor, by 
his successors, Chaplin and Robertson with the assistance of a large 
body of younger officers, civil and military, in whom new zeal had 
been infused by the arduous work before them. 
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Young Jervis was appointed to take his part in this work in October 
1819 as Executive Engineer of the Southern Konkan. The forts which 
stud the country and which are such a feature of it, were first dis- 
mantled and then allowed to fall to ruin as the best way torender them 
harmless. Jervis was in charge of these forts and in addition to his 
military duties he was required to superintend the new civil buildings 
that were required for the purposes of administration. He gives us a 
glimpse of the hard nature of the work to be done in this capacity : 
“Ina newly-conquered country, where there had not been a European 
establishment or station before, excepting at the commercial resi- 
dencies of Bankot and Malwan, all things had to be done anew, There 
were absolutely no workmen, nor materials, such as were expected or 
required in many instances for large public works and buildings ; all 
depended mainly on the temper, industry, energy and foresight of the 
Superintendent. . . . With regard to those people, more especially 
those who were about the public offices in the capacity of writers and 
accountants, to watch over these, and standing alone: as I did, to 
maintain efficiency, despatch and rectitude, demanded no ordinary 
vigilance ; but to bring about all these objects and obtain a permanent 
and public proof of their regard was a higher testimonial. . . 
The sentiments of the Hon'ble Court of Directors and the Hon'ble 
Mountstuart Elphinstone have been placed on record in the 
Parliamentary papers published in 1832." (Memoir pp. 11—12). 


In 1820 happened an event which gave him splendid opportunities 
for employing his knowledge to one definite purpose, and gaining that 
experience which afterwards raised him to the highest post in the line 
he had chosen—a post which he unfortunately gave up before entering 
on its duties in order to retire finally from this country. He was ap- 
pointed in that year to make the Statistical Survey of the Southern Kon- 
kan. Three years later in January 1823 the greater task of the Trigono- 
metrical and Topographical Survey of the same vast tract of country 
was entrusted to him. Henceforward Survey work was his chief occupa- 
tion and even hobby. This work in the Southern Mahratta Country 
brought him into the closest contact with the people for whom he had 
a natural liking, and led him to make those enquiries into their condi- 
tion in his time and their past history whose results are preserved in 
these manuscript volumes. Ofhis happy relations with the people under 
his charge and of their confidence in him, we hear in a letter written to 
him by his Collector, Mr. J. H. Pelly, at the beginning of his period 
as a Survey Officer: “ During the whole of the time you have been 
in this ‘zillah,’ during which period many thousands must have been 
in your employment, not a single complaint against you from a native 
has ever reached my ears, nor have you yourself had more than two or 
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three complaints to prefer against them ; and when it is considered 
that, instead of collecting workmen, as has too frequently been the 
practice, at the point of the bayonet, attended with other acts of grosser 
personal violence, your labourers or bigaris, not only willingly uncom- 
pulsatively travel 100 miles for the privilege of being employed by you 
(though even the bayonet cannot induce them to serve others), but no 
punishment appears more effective to them than dismissal from your 
employment. Now, | believe, the main secret of your management 
consists both in a humane and just demeanour to these poor creatures, 
whom to your lasting honour you appear to regard as fully entitled to 
every privilege common to human nature. In paying them a just 
price for their labour instead of forcing eight men to work for a Chin- 
churi rupee, you allow them in the proportion of a rupee to six men, 
which under a mild and equitable treatment it is demonstrated they 
will voluntarily work for, although nothing but armed men can compel 
them to labour on lower terms. | earnestly hope the salutary example 
you have thus afforded will not be lost on some older and more ex- 
perienced heads, but lead them to regard the natives of India as some- 
thing more than mere machines, formed to administer to our pleasure 
and convenience." (Memoir p. 13.) i 


It must be remembered that Jervis was a young Lieutenant of barely 
twenty-five years when he was addressed in these flattering terms 
by his senior officer in December 1820. What is said here about thc 
wages of the Maratha labourers forms the subject of an elaborate 
discussion in these MSS., where Jervis shows that the economic 
condition of the people at the time of the dissolution of the Ma- 
ratha rule was very miserable. The chief value of these studies 
into the economic condition of the Maratha people, especially 
the agricultural part of them, made at a critical period of their 
existence, namely when they passed from the indigenous rule of 
the Peshwas to British rule, lies in their affording us accurate 
materials, gathered by à very competent and sympathetic enquirer, for 
comparing their condition then with their condition at later periods and 
atthe present day. Sucha comparison would be very instructive and 
edifying in these days when British rule is submitted to severe and not 
unfrequently to captious criticism. These MS. studies of Jervis of the 
condition of the Konkan, deserve to rank by the side of the more famous 
but hardly more valuable studies of other parts ofthe Maratha country 
embodied in the reports of Mountstuart Elphinstone and Chaplin on the 
Deccan and Malcolm's report on Central India. Jervis did not make 
his results as interesting as Malcolm, partly because he lacked the 
literary ability which was so conspicuous in the latter and alsoin Elphin- 
stone, and partly because Government did not encourage him as it 
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did them to publish these to the world. Partly also he did not care 
much, as his heart was not so much in these economic and histori.al 
researches as in his great Trigonometric and Topographical Survey. 
These were merely Parerga with him, and he did not care to publish them. 


Indeed he published very litt'e of his work to the world and 
was content with submitting official reports which lie forgotten 
among the records of Governmtnt. A portion of his statistical 
memoir of the Konkan, that relating to the revenue and land tenures, 
was communicated to the Bombay Geographical Society, which was 
then in a flourishing state but which is now amalgamated with our 
Society, and appeared in its Journal. He also published a report on the 
weights and measures of the Konkan (1829) which was expanded in 
1836 into a somewhat larger work, called ‘‘Meteorological and Monetary 
System throughout India," published in Bombay. In 1835 he published 
in Calcutta a somewhat remarkable Essay on a similar subject called 
** Records of Ancient Science exemplified and authenticated in the pri- 
mitive Universal Standard of Weights and Measures." This Essay 
was transmitted to Captain Henry Kater, Vice-President of the Royal 
Society, who however, died before it reached him. In this Jervis 
very ingeniously suggests his universal standard as ''regulated 
and defined by the mean length of the pendulum ; the weight of water 
at a maximum of density and the metre or forty-millionth of the earth's 
polar circumference.” The thesis of this Essay is that all weights and 
measures were originally derived from the same standard which he con- 
sidered to have been the mean length of the pendulum vibrating seconds 
at 45° latitude, and which only differs by a very small fraction from the 
length of the metre (Memoir p. 45.) This Essay was widely distributed by 
Government to its officers.for their opinion, and by the author to distin- 
guished men of science in England and elsewhere for their remarks. 
The various suggestions that he received as well as other correspondence 
connected with it, areembodied in one of these MS. volumes which 
contains several additions and corrections for a new edition of the work 
which he seems to have meditated but never published. 


At the end of this MS. volume is a document wbich should be of great 
interest on the personal side of the history of Science in Engand in the 
first half of the last century. Itis a memorial addressed to the Chair- 
man, Deputy Chairman and the Directors of the East India Company, 
on behalf of M:jor Jervis, by the Presidents, Vice-Presidents and 
Fellows of the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical, the Geological 
and other leading scientific Societies, in which they endorse his 
views and scientific proposals and urge that the Company should 
promptly publish in the transactions of these societies or elsewhere 
the results of his labours on ihe Survey of India. This was a very 
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influential move on behalf of Jervis and had its due weight with 
the Directors, who had already appointed him provisionally Surveyor- 
General in succession to Col. Everest who has given his name to the 
highest peak of the Himalayas. The interest of the memorial to us, 
however, lies in the fact that it is signed by all the leading men of 
Science of the day in England, and here we have collected in a single 
page the autographs of some forty of the greatest names in English 
Science. The list is headed by a Royal Duke, the Duke of Sussex, an 
uncle of Queen Victoria, who was then President of the Royal Society 
and whose signature with its curious strokes and flourishes is the most 
remarkable in this collection of autographs. "Then follow such men as 
Sir David Brewster, President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Sir 
William Hamilton—not the distinguished Scotch metaphysician, 
(1788-1866), who, of course, had no business here among men of 
science and who cared little for Jervis's peculiar pursuits, but the 
famous Irish mathematician and astronomer, (1805-1865), who was 
then President of the Royal Irish Academy— and Prof. Whewell, the 
President of the Geological Society. There is another William Ha- 
milton, (1805-1867), here, a geologist and geographer, who was Presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society. There are, besides, Michael 
Faraday who true to his retiring nature comes among one of the last 
to sign, Sir Charles Lyall, the geologist, Sir John Lubbock, the father 
of the present Lord Avebury, a distinguished astronomer, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, the great geographer, Sir George Airy, the Astronomer 
Royal, Adam Sedgwick and many others. Altogether this page of 
autographs is curious and valuable and is an acquisition to be pre- 
served as a literary curiosity in our Museum. The facsimiles of these 
autographs were very skilfully done at Jervis' own lithographic press 
which he kept for some time at great cost and ultimately loss to him 
at his house in London on his retirement. From this press he issued 
several maps, which are beautiful specimens of cartography, including 
an excellent one of Bombay based on the survey of Dickinson and Tait 
in 1812-16, which he published in 1843. This rare map with another 
of Bokhara is not in our collection and I have presented it to our 
Society to be kept by the side of these MS. volumes. The late Mr. 
James Douglas thus characterises this map of Bombay. “Of maps, 
the best of the Island of Bombay, both for accuracy and execution, was 
printed in London in 1843, and represents the City, and Island in 
1812-16. This map of Thomas Dickinson's is a perfect chef d'ewvre. 
Major Jervis' signature is at the foot. This is a perfect gem of the 
engraver's art and can never be excelled.” (Bombay and Western 
India, Vol. L, p. 145). There is a reproduction of it on a smaller 
scale in Douglas’ book. (/d¢d I., 174). 
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This memorial so influentially signed on behalf of Jervis seems to 
have given great offence to Col. Everest, (1790-1866), the Surveyor- 
General in India, whom Jervis had been provisionally appointed to 
succeed, because no mention was made therein of his valuable services 
and those of his staff. '' This proceeding," says Sir Clement Mark- 
ham, the distinguished President of the Royal Geographical Society 
just retired, in his Memoir of the Indian Surveys, ''excited great in- 
dignation in those distinguished officers who had borne the heat and 
burden of the day, and gave rise to a series of letters addressed to the 
Duke of Sussex, as President of the Royal Society, from Col. Everest 
remonstrating against the conduct of that learned body." But Sir 
Clement is mistaken in his observation that ''these letters so com- 
pletely gained the writer's object that nothing more was heard of 
Major Jervis in connection with the Surveyor-Generalship" (Indian 
Surveys, 1873, p. 77.) As his son shows in the Memoir which he has 
recently drawn up with pious care of his father's life and to which this 
paper is much indebted, the real reason why Jervis did not wait to take 
up his high appointment, was that Col. Everest did not retire as it 
had been anticipated by the East India Company he would, but 
continued for several years after in the office, and Jervis for purely 
private reasons, as he wanted to superintend personally the education 
of his children at home, retired earlier than Everest and thus did not 
remain in India long enough to be Surveyor-General. (Memoir, p. 50.) 


The information contained in these MSS about the condition of the 
Maratha people was gained at first hand in the course of his official 
duties. As he says himself, ‘‘ I had great and singular opportunities 
oftraversing the country in every possible direction, to acquire a far 
more intimate and exact knowledge of the topography, physical 
character and resources of the whole country than any other indi- 
vidual.” He gives us some notion of tbe great care which he bestowed 
on all his work and especially this work of statistics and history in an 
official letter. ‘‘I have the honour to acquaint you that I have de- 
spatched to you a large parcel containing in all about 1,496 papers on 
statistical and revenue subjects and a bundle of English papers. I 
have entrusted these papers to an intelligent Shastri, a native highly 
learned in the Hindu laws, customs, etc., and the Sanskrit language, 
who is in my private service, ‘A’ is 2 general specimen of the popula- 
tion tables which will enableany person desirous of ascertaining the 
correctness of the same to do so with little trouble or inconvenience. 
These documents have been attested as coming nearly within the 
truth, as far as judgment could be passed on them, by the most 
respectable and oldest residents of the villages and towns. I beg 
most particularly to state that I have examined them with the greatest 
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care and attention. I have left no means untried to ensure their 
accuracy, and have had recourse to every art which propriety and 
ingenuity could suggest, to render them worthy of confidence., The 
statistical papers are on all subjects connected with the produce cir- 
cumstances, history and extent and other matters relating to the 
southern divisions of Malwan and Salshi. Specimens of these have 
now been translated and written out, to show their nature and value. 
The inquiries which I have instituted were made after a most careful 
and particular review of the manners, rights and institutions of the 
people. A slight view will show the immense trouble and attention 
which must have been bestowed on them, and I beg to state that there 
are many facts brought to light in them which will be well worth the 
consideration of the public authorities in this country, and conduce 
greatly to ameliorate the condition of a people once sadly oppressed. 
I do not wish to produce anything hastily, or to build any arguments 
on incomplete grounds. The daily intercourse which | have with the 
natives, the facilities which are constantly afforded me to see narrowly 
into their private character, customs and manners, will enable me to 
furnish in a short time such an account of them as will be most 
satisfactory to the Government and most essentially beneficial to the 
people themselves." 


It is to be regretted that the account of which he speaks here was 
never published, though it must have been submitted to Government 
and might be now rotting somewhere among its records. The present 
MS. studies are a contribution towards such a complete account of the 
state of the Maratha people of the Konkan. For instance—the MS. 
contains a valuable section on the education of the people from which 
1 have given an extract bearing on the interesting subject of indigen- 
ous education. But he seems to have written and sent to Government 
a larger report on this subject which was not printed, but which would 
be highly interesting at the present day if it were forthcoming, as a 
means of comparing the moral progress achieved to-day with the moral 
state of the Maratha people at the beginning of British rule nearly 
ninety years ago. About this report he says in one of his letters: 
“I likewise sent up to the Government a very full and exact report of 
the state of education in the Konkan and on the system of education 
followed by the Mahomedans and Hindus, with a very complete series 
of tables, twenty in all, exhibiting the number, character, etc., of the 
schools of the several districts in 1820 and 1824, contrasting the state 
of education after the lapse of five years that the country had been 
under British management with its condition when it first came into 
our possession. With respect to the practical working of these princi- 
ples, which I had so fully discussed in my report on education, I sub- 
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join an extract from the official minutes of Government on the Southern 
Konkan School Society founded by me with the co-operation of the 
natives. This novel principle of getting the natives, a conquered 
people, completely wedded to their own system of government and 
superstitions, to go hand-in-hand with the British nation in their 
philanthropic schemes for the further amelioration of India, will pro- 
bably be recognised at no distant period as the surest and best way of 
governing the people of that great Empire, and more especially in 
which demands of a pecuniary nature are to be made on them, or deep- 
rooted prejudices to be overcome." And he gives an instance of how 
the people of India may be brought tó co-operate with their English 
rulers in improving the country and voluntarily participating in the 
pecuniary burdens of the State. “The native," says he, ‘‘ at my sugges- 
tion and by my exertion and advice, came forward first in regard 
to the Colaba Causeway to pay down 20,000 rupees towards the 
expense, and further to secure the Government against all possible 
charge by excess of estimate beyond the amount sanctioned by the 
Hon'ble Court, provided an experienced engineer officer were appoint- 
ed to the superintendence of that work, and the work itself were 
executed by contract." (Memoir, pp. 19-20.) 


The Konkan when Jervis took it in hand for the purposes of obtain- 
ing knowledge about the condition of the people, was quite an unex- 
plored country about which the new rulers knew almost nothing with 
the exception of a very few places on the coast like Bankot. He thus 
describes his labours there: ‘‘I had to travel continually from one 
end to the other of this long and mountainous strip of territory at all 
seasons and sometimes with great haste. I therefore very soon 
found, in addition to other impediments, that the public servants of 
Government knew nothing of the country or its resources ; that we 
were at first absolutely at the mercy ofthe native civil revenue and 
Magisterial officers subordinate to the Collector and Magistrate in 
everything. Our knowledge of the geography of the country was also 
limited to the verbal information ofthe guides and farmers and the 
sketch maps by the late General Reynolds and Col. Johnson. All the 
information that the Collector's and Judge’s offices could afford me 
was always at my command, and indeed the same liberality was invari- 
ably extended to me by all the members of the Civil Service to whom I 
had ever had occasion to apply ; but the imperfection of our knowledge 
on all these matters was the frequent subject of regret to us, and first set 
me on the idea of communicating my thoughts to the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone on his first accession to the Bombay Government in 1819. 
They were most favourably received. Every fresh occasion for promp- 
titude in travelling and despatch in the completion of the public works 
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committed to me led me to dwell more especially on the lamentable 
deficiency of our geographical knowledge, and I was persuaded by the 
late Brigadier-General Kennedy, then commanding officer of the 
division, to address him an official letter on the subject. I knew no 
more profitable and creditable way of employing my timein these 
intervals than in acquiring a correct knowledge ofthe geography and 
resources of this unexplored territory." (Memoir, pp. 13-15.) 


He set to work for nearly ten years and produced valuable reports on 
the Konkan, its history, peoples, customs, etc., which lie mostly in MS. 
either in these volumes now presented to us or in the archives of Govern- 
ment. ltis a matter of greatregret that he was not encouraged to digest 
all this scattered information into a comprehensive monograph on the 
Konkan, like Malcolm's excellent work on Central India. Itis well 
known that this work of Malcolm grew out of a report which he was 
asked to furnish about Malwa (cf. Kaye's Malcolm, Vol. 11, p. 328). 
From Elphinstone's official report of his mission to Cabul grew his 
celebrated work on Afghanistan (cf. Colebrooke's Elphinstone, Vol. I, 
p.200) But Jervis was at that time not nearly so famous as these great 
Anglo-Indians ; so nobody suggested the possibility of his expanding 
his reports on the Konkan. Moreover, it was not a country as 
attractive to the public as the Deccan or Central India, not the home of 
great battle fields on which empires are won and lost,though it has 
great interest for us as the home of the Mawalis and Hetkaris: who 
crossed the Ghauts and fought so bravely on the table-land of the 
Deccan, the fights that have been celebrated in numerous songs and 
powadas. What is known as Jervis’ Konkan in Anglo-Indian literature 
is only a fragment of his work in that country, namely that on the land 
tenures ; but the whole of his work on the Konkan would indeed be an 
acquisition, and it is not too much to hope that we may one day have 
it by bringing together and publishing in convenient form his studies 
here and the Government reports in MS. Such a work as that of Jervis, 
but not so comprehensive nor showing an equally deep knowledge of the 
language and habits of the Marathas, was undertaken fifty years later 
by a member of the Bombay Civil Service, Alexander Kidd Nairne, a 
man of kindred tastes to Jervis in this that he became on his retirement 
from the service a priest and worked for the sake of humanity among 
the poor. This is published in the Bombay Gazetteer. 


This reminds us of another phase of Jervis' character, his missionary 
zeal and the intense religious spirit that infused all his work. He 
was a great friend of the first batch of professed missionaries who then 
worked in Bombay and Western India amid such difficulties, particularly 
of Dr. John Wilson, (1804-1807), a name honoured and endeared in 
many ways on this side of India, but specially honoured in these halls 
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as that of the presiding genius of our Society for full forty years, and of 
Dr. James Murray Mitchell (1814-1904) who has just closed a life 
of varied benevolence and usefulness, prolonged beyond its natural 
limit, peacefully in his own country among his kindred. It is not 
generally known that Jervis designed and superintended the erection 
of the old Free Church Institution in Khetwady which housed for 
over a generation the Wilson College that has done so much with 
that other Christian Institution, St. Xavier’s College, for the higher 
education of our people in Western India. But he did not identify 
himself with. any section of the Christian Church, but sympathised 
and worked with them all in a truly Christian spirit. In this spirit 
he joined the Evangelical Alliance when it was first instituted. 
Writing on the subject his son remarks: ‘‘ He early joined the Evange- 
lical Alliance on its institution in 1846, the members of which strove to 
do away with the mutual antagonism too common between the various 
sections of the Church of Christ, and so baneful to the spread of vital 
Christianity inthe face of dead formalism, and by which he merely 
manifested the course he had always previously pursued in India of 
having a brotherly affection for all those who followed the Saviour as 
their Head, not troubling himself with dogmatic or administrative 
differences, the importance given to which is generally exaggerated 
most unwisely.” (Memoir, p. 60.) But though he was well known to 
everybody here, Europeans and natives alike, as an open upholder of 
Christian Missions and the staunch friend of the missionaries, yet as 
his son well says, ‘‘ proselytizing of whatever kind, in the absence of 
perfectly personal conviction, he repudiated and denounced ” (p. 34). 
He was a great friend of the Indians as he proved throughout his 
career by his efforts, especially in behalf of Maratha education, 
helping his brother to translate and publish several works in 
Marathi for the benefit of that people, as was acknowledged 
by them in several ways; and the name of Jervis is familiar to 
them as that of one of their earliest friends and benefactors. His 
opinion of the Indian peoples and their character is valuable as 
that of a sympathetic yet discriminating and acute observer. ‘‘ They 
are perhaps the most docile, tractable and sharp-sighted people 
in the world ; they are therefore peculiarly disposed to religion, 
open to any superstitious fraud, but slow to apprehend a deep and 
consequential truth. They are quick to acquire and discuss all know- 
ledge, but have little originality or depth of thought. They are brave 
and patient in the face ofevils and trials, which the European nations 
succumb to ; but timid in lesser dangers which the latter smile at. They 
are faithful to a fault, accessible to counsel, order, and any degree of 
discipline, by proper management and consideration, but mav be 
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roused to the most bitter and vindictive feelings, or turned aside by 
example and negligence and perverseness to the lowest state of degra- 
dation and wickedness. This great and very intelligent people is now 
under the sceptre of a gracious and powerful Queen, who loves all her 
subjects, and will find these amongst the most faithful and useful on 
any emergency, in the exercise of her sovereign wisdom ; though rash 
experiments on our part might alienate and sever that union for 
ever." (India in relation to Great Britain.’ Apud Memoir, p. 51.) 


The other volumes of these MSS contain some of his professional 
work on the great Trigonometrical Survey of Western India on which 
he was employed so long and with which his name is so closely and 
honourably identified. The calculation of triangles and other technical 
details may be useful to students of geodesy. His survey work here 
was very useful, though asa pioneer he was not free from inaccuracies, 
some of which are so serious as to render them in the opinion of a com- 
petent authority, Sir Clements Markham (Indian Surveys, p. 85), now 
obsolete. Another competent writer about the middle of the last century 
in Bombay knowing well the facts says: ''In this Engineer officer's 
(Jervis) manuscript report of his land survey in the Konkan, an in- 
correct latitude is assigned to many places ; and we have been given 
to understand that not very lately an error was discovered in the 
triangulation, which renders it, as far as correct distances are concern- 
ed, nearly useless." (Bombay Quarterly Review, 1856, Vol. 111, p. 133.) 
These triangulations and latitudes are now in our possession in these 
MS. volumes, and any enthusiastic student of this subject may enter 
into these calculations and confirm or refute these remarks. Whilst 
engaged in this arduous work he received from his Indian, especially 
Maratha, assistants, trained by him to do the work, great help which 
was generously recognised by him in these terms after his retirement : 
‘‘ On the Trigonometrical Survey I required signals to be placed by 
sun-rise on different far-distant summits, often difficult of access, 
and gave my orders to my several people. On the appointed day I 
directed my theodolite towards the required spots in absolute certainty 
that the flag would be hoisted at the appointed time and place. Such 
conscientious fidelity to orders puts to shame too many nominal 
Christians at home. Should I be able to count so implicitly on loving 
unquestioning obedience on their part? The poor heathen gives us an 
eloquent example of duty accomplished." (Memoir, p. 35.) 


Ithink I have made it clear in this slight sketch of Jervis’ career and 
character with the help of his correspondence, and his studies in these 
MS. volumes, that he was inspired by lofty ideals of doing good to the 
country and the people in whatever he did officially and unofficially, 


Sa 
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and that by his pious God-fearing conduct towards all, especially the 
Indians, he realised in a large measure these ideals in active life, 
spreading sweetness and light wherever he went. Lives like his ought 
to serve as a stimulus and an inspiration to Englishmen in this country, 
whose peoples have profited much by the silent, almost forgotten, exer- 
tions of men of the type of Thomas Best Jervis. 


Of Maratha history proper there is one manuscript, and it is very 
important. It gives an historical account of all the great Maratha 
families like the Bhonslés, the Peshwas, the Pratinidhis, the Gaek- 
wars and scores ofothers who have played a part in the eventful 
history of the Marathas. I have never elsewhere seen so much useful 
information gathered together about these families as is done here by 
Jervis. He treats of nearly one hundred families and also gives the 
genealogies of the chief. This is a very useful work of reference on 
the somewhat intricate history of Maratha Clans and well deserves 
to be published by itself. I append some interesting extracts, which 
will show the importance of these MSS. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MAHARS. 


A very important tenure in villages is that of the low-caste people, 
called Mahars by the Mahrattas and Dhers by the Moosalmans. They 
have enam lands in all villages divided into Hurkee and Arowlah ; the 
former is rent-free and generally bears but a small proportion to the 
latter. The Arowlah is held on a quit rent. In the neighbcurhood of 
Joomar and at Kothool, Purgh. Kothool, Ahmednagar Collectorate, I 
met with a new species of Mahars’ enam, called Seesollah ; this is also 
rent-free, and held in addition to the two former. These enams vary 
in extent in different villages. In only one instance in the large town 
of Tembournee has it came to my knowledge, that the Mahras have not 
enam lands, and in that place they have to perform all the customary 
duties for the Government and the town, as if they have enam lands. 
The Mahars conceive that they have the right to mortgage or dispose of 
the lands held for the performance of specific duties, and at this mo- 
ment the whole of the Mahars’ Arowlah at the town of Mahe, Tur- 
Muhekohreh, Poona Collectorate, is mortgaged to the Patel. They 
were originally mortgaged to the Deshmook for a sum of money, who 
transferred them to the Patel. Independently of their Hurkee, Arow- 
lah and Seesollah, the Mahars have a share of the cultivated produce, 
whether garden or field ; this is called their Bullooteh. Every village 
in its original constitution is said to have had 12 craftsmen and pro- 
fessions, who in their several lines perform all that the cultivators 
required to be done for themselves individually and the village gener- 
ally—the smith, carpenter to mend their implements of husbandry, 
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the barber to shave them, the washerman to wash for them, the 
potmaker to make pots, &c., &c. These 12 persons were paid or sup- 
ported by an assessment in kind. They were divided into three classes 
and obtained their share of Bullooteh agreeably to the class they stood 
in. In the first class were the carpenter, shoemaker, ironsmith and 
Mahar. In the second class the washerman, potmaker, barber and 
Mang, and in the third the waterman, the astrologer, the gurow or 
cleaner of the temple, and the silversmith. Since the Musalman rule 
the Moolana or Musalman priest has been added, and in some villages 
the Kulkarnee claims to share in the 3rd class. I say nothing about 
Alooteh as part of the village community, for no two persons agree 
with respect to the constituents of this class, and it is scarcely reason- 
able to suppose that the cultivator could ever have supported, by fees 
in kind, r2 additional persons when he paid 50 per cent. to Government. 
And I am told the Bullooteh and Hakdar rights stood him in an 
average of 25 per cent., leaving him only 25 per cent. for his own 
maintenance and agricultural charges. 

The Mahar who shares in the first class in consequence of his 
numerous duties shares also again as a third class Boollootehdar. 
The fee in kind appears to be a percentage on the produce, but it is 
not uniform throughout the country, and very rarely indeed could I 
get either the cultivator or Boollootehdar to state specifically what the 
one gave, or the other looked upon himself entitled to receive annually. 
It depended very much, I was told, upon the crops and also upon the 
extent of services performed for each individual cultivator. 


: THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


The land tax being more than 82 per cent. of the whole revenue of 
the country, in speaking of the condition of the people I would wish 
my observations to be considered chiefly applicable to the class paying 
this proportion, namely the agriculturists. In the present report 
I have shown that since the date of my first report the principal 
articles of agricultural produce have fallen in value from 25 to 66 per 
cent, ze., rice 66, wheat 25, joaree 52, gram 32 and bajree 36. 
Imports have certainly also fallen in price, but not in a similar ratio. 
Wages remain the same. The trifling manufactures continue to 
decline, the value of money is enhanced, and the assessments are not 
yet lightened. If, therefore, my first report gave unfavourable picture 
of the condition of the people, it may be supposed, under the operation 
ofthe above causes, that I am still deprived of the gratification of 
painting it in more agreeable colors. My late researches have extended 
over 5,900 square miles, a superficial extent more than double that of 
the first report, and I am constrained to say, that the marked features 
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of poverty and debt, formerly spoken of, characterize the condition of 
the people throughout the new tracts, and that 1 see no reason what- 
ever to modify the opinion I formerly expressed with regard to the 
causes of such a state of things. There is no doubt, however, that the 
poverty complained of is not the poverty of want: every cultivator 
throughout the country has a superfluity of the mere requisites for the 
support of animal life. This poverty is pecuniary poverty, and it bears 
heavily upon him in the relation in which he stands to the Government 
and to his creditors. He cannot convert a sufficiency of his grain into 
money to pay his taxes to the former, nor fulfil even in part his 
engagements to the latter. His taxes were increased by the cupidity 
of the former Government, and his debts contracted by his improvidence 
or forced upon him by his increased assessments, but this was at a 
time when his agricultural produce was worth from 100 to 300 per cent. 
more than its present worth. Supposing him therefore to have been 
taxed formerly to the extent of his means, in equity his taxes should 
have been lightened in the ratio of the fall in the value of his produce. 


I stated in my first report there would shortly be calls upon Govern- 
ment to mitigate the assessment. The recent large remissions to the 
amount of 20 per cent. of the revenue of the Poona and Ahmednagar 
Collectorates proved the immediate pecuniary inability of the people, 
and the revenue survey as far as it has gone in its prospective assess- 
ments has justified the opinion I expressed, by lightening the burdens 
of the cultivators. Nevertheless the distress, the people complain of, is 
unquestionably not attributable to the revenue administration of the 
Company as originating with the Company. With trifling exceptions 
the assessments and extra cesses are the same, in name, number and 
specific amount as under former Governments. 


The only great change appears to be in Government through the 
medium of its collectors professing to settle with each individual 
cultivator, instead leaving it to the authorities to do so as heretofore, 
and this agreement should seem advantageous to the cultivator insuring 
him (could he read or write or keep accounts) from the exactions 
of intermediate agents. The benevolence of the Government has 
sufficiently manifested in the facility with which remissions have been 
granted, and not one instance throughout the country has come to my 
knowledge of the assessment being realised by coercive measures, 
involving the seizure of stock, or punishment, further than temporary 
personal restraint, and in case the cultivators' prosperity could 
be estimated by the small proportion of his gross produce taken 
from him by the Bombay Government, it should be comparatively 
marked, as I have shown under the section of assessments, that 
he contributes to the necessities of the State 7 per cent. less 
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than persons of his class did under Mullicomber and 23 per cent. 
less than in the ceded districts under Sir Thos. Munro, the propor- 
tions taken being respectively under the three Governments a tenth, a 
sixth and a third. The complaints of distress therefore seem scarcely 
compatible with these facts. In my numerous conversations with the 
cultivators and even with our own district officers, in various parts of 
the country, I have urged them to explain unreservedly the causes of 
the sufferings they complain of. Increase in cultivation, increase in 
cultivators, meagre crops, enhanced assessments, diminution in the 
size of farms and the withdrawal of part the money circulating me- 
dium, have been so repeatedly advanced in reply to my interrogatories 
as reasons for the present pecuniary inability of the people, that 1 was 
induced to look with attention into them, although involving in them- 
selves incompatibilities. For the purpose of determining the truth of 
the first four positions, I established a comparison, as rigid as circum- 
stances would admit of, between the state of certain towns and villages 
under the Peshwa’s Government and under ours. I chose places far 
distant from each other that I might, if possible, secure to my deductions 
the advantage of a general application. I will admit that I undertook 
the labour with impressions in unison with those of the cultivators and 
I was somewhat surprised, therefore, at the results falling infinitely 
short of my anticipations. 


EDUCATION. 


My continued inquiries into the state of education in the country 
have only been confirmatory, to the very letter even, of the observations 
I made in my first report on this important subject; I will not repeat, 
therefore, what is already on record, but take leave to refer to it. 


The literary ignorance of the bulk of the people is almost incredible, 
and could scarcely be deemed compatible with an organized or even in- 
cipient civilized state of society. In many neighbouring villages in 
which there is only one Kulkurnee or accountant, I have known it 
to be the case that not a single inhabitant has been able to read, write 
or calculate; and yet this ignorance does not originate in any physical 
causes. Native children of all the castes are distinguished for their 
aptitude, sprightliness and intelligence, and some conspicious in- 
stances of decided ability have appeared in the English schools for the 
instruction of natives in Calcutta and Bombay, in their poetic powers, 
in English composition, in a taste for drawing and in mathematical ac- 
quirements. Amongst my native acquaintances there is a Hindu who 
repairs astronomical, mathematical and meteorological instruments, 
and who hasan eager desire to master the rationale of all philosophical 
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experiments which he witnesses. A common ironsmith in Poona has 
kept himself in constant poverty by vain searches after the philosopher’s 
stone, but his labours have made him acquainted with many chemical 
facts. The facile adaptation of this man's ingenuity to the supply of 
European wants, in his particular line, is both gratifying and useful. 
A poor outcaste shoots specimens in the animal and feathered 
kingdoms and has taught himself to skin and stuff them, and he lately 
commenced drawing birds in outline with a singular correctness. One 
man repairs watches, and a Hindu, in Poona, I am told, constructed an 
orrery. The general ignorance, therefore, is to be referred to the 
absence of instructors in the first instance and in the next to the poverty 
of the people disabling them from profiting by instruction unless 
afforded to them gratuitously. Wherever this is done, the schools are 
well attended and the progress of the scholars is commensurate with 
the ability and zeal of the instructors. Mr. Elphinstone's noble attempt 
to impart instruction by means of Government schools, if fully developed, 
will unquestionably be productive ultimately of incalculable benefit to 
the people themselves and to the State, particularly in case the better 
classes of the natives become acquainted with our knowledge, our arts 
and sciences, through the medium of our own language. If it be our 
object to break down the barriers which separate us at present from the 
natives, to undermine their superstition, and to weaken their prejudices, 
and give ther a taste for elevated enjoyments, it will be most effectually 
done through this medium. Translations of European books into the 
native languages by Europeans, although highly useful, must have the 
drawbacks of being limited in number, defective in execution and 
destitute of the attractive grace of idiomatic expression, whereas a 
native, once taught the English language, has the whole field of 
knowledge laid open to him. We have before our eyes the effects of 
Mahomedanism, modifying the supposed immutable habits, opinions, 
superstitions and usages of the Hindus The language of the con- 
querors is almost universally understood, and most commonly spoken by 
all classes in India. The Mahrattas worship Mahomedan saints, keep 
their festivals, and at the great annual celebration of the martyrdom 
of the grandsons of Mahomed, Hussain and Hassan, numbers 
enrol themselves in the list of those who publicly deplore their deaths. 


I have given instances of tombs being raised over Mahrattas in the 
Mahomedan style of architecture, and many parts of the present report 
testify to the adoption by a Mahratta or Brahman Government of 
Mussalman terms in politics, administration of justice, finance, agricul- 
ture, architecture and even in domestic economy. If such then have 
been the results from the simple juxtaposition of Hindus and Mussal- 
mans, what might not be expected from a systematic attempt to imbue 
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the minds of the rising generation with rational and useful European 
knowledge by means of Government schools. Under present circum- 
stances, the expense of such a measure prevents its adoption on an 
extended scale, but as precipitancy would be injurious as any urgent 
manifestations of interest on the part of Government would excite 
suspicions, and as ultimate success is dependent on the slow but 
gradual and almost insensible operation of knowledge on the opinions 
and habits of those who may have voluntarily sought and gratuitously 
received instruction influencing the circle in which they move by their 
examples, rather than in prompt, simultaneous and extended measures 
for general instruction, the few schools existing at the presidency and 
an occasional one or two in cities or large towns, although insufficient, 
will yet forward the great object in view to a limited extent. A few 
natives will be sent out with a sufficiency of education to impress on 
their minds the advantages that would accrue to their children in case 
they surpassed themselves in acquirements, and such an impression 
will be efficacious. 


I attended a public examination of the scholars of Government 
schools in Poona and of the pupils of the Engineer Institution and 
native schools in Bombay. I looked also into the school rooms at 
Ahmednagar. In the Engineer Institution and native schools some 
of the boys (not particularly those of the highest or wealthiest classes) 
showed an efficient knowledge of the English language, and the 
progress of others in mathematics and drawing was remarkable. 
The two Poona schools were examined before the Collector and some 
European gentlemen ou the 16th May 1827 by Sadashiva Bhau, 
the head native instructor in the present schools in Bombay. 
There were about 150 pupils, most of them the children of Brah- 
mans, ten ora dozen of the first class boys were called up, none 
of them had been twelve months in the schools. They were examined, 
in the first instance, in reading a printed translation of 7Esop's fables 
into Marathi in the Balbodh character. They read fluently and seemed 
to understand the compendium of the morale which is given of each 
fable, instead of its full translation. They subsequently read parts of 
Maratha histories in the Modi and Balbodh characters; they wrote 
down on slates sentences dictated to them, and spelt them. They wrote 
also on paper, and gave very favourable specimens of distinct and bold 
hands. Arithmetic they were taught on the European plan, and one or 
two of the boys had got as far as the extraction of the cube root. The 
boys all evinced considerable quickness, and the examinations were 
creditable to themselves and to their teachers. Prizes of turbans, cloths 
and books were distributed, the value of the present being in the 
ratio of the talents and the progress evinced by the boy. 
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THE BHONSLE. 


The origin of the rise of Shivaji is too well known to require any eluci- 
dation in these notes. He died in Raighur in the month of April A D. 
1680 and was succeeded by his eldest son Sumbhaji, who with his son 
Sewaji was both taken prisoner in the year 1694 and carried to the 
Court of Aurungzeb, where the former suffered a cruel death, and the 
latter, being spared on account of his youth, grew up under the protec- 
tion of the accomplished Fululnissa Begum, Aurungzeb's daughter. At 
the request of the Princess, it is said, he changed the name of Sewaji to 
that of Sahooji, which he ever after retained. Raja Ram, the younger 
son of Shivaji, was raised to the throne in the Fort of Rangna in 1695, 
and died in June 1698, leaving two sons, Shambhuji and Sheewajee, by 
his two wives Rajeesbye and Tarabye. The latter succeeded his father 
on the throne, but evincing symptoms of insanity some years after, he 
was deposed and confined by his own mother in the year 1703, who 
raised his half brother, Sumbhajee, to the Musnud of Kolapoor, which he 
made his residence. In the year 1707 Aurungzeb died, Shahajee obtain- 
ing his liberty came to Sattara to claim his kingdom. He was for 
some time opposed by his aunt, Tarabye, a clever and ambitious woman, 
the widow of his uncle Raja Ram. Shahoo Raja at length consented to 
share the empire with his cousin, Sambhajee, who was permitted to 
retain Kolapoor and all the country south of the Warna and Krishna, 
while to Sahooji was left all to the north of those rivers. Tarabye 
retired to Kolapoor and lived to an extreme old age. Both she and her 
stepson, Sambhajee, dying in the same year A. D. 1760. 


Shahoo Raja, of indolent and luxurious habits, to manage his Govern- 
ment made it over to his minister the Peshwa, Balaji Viswanath, to 
“whom succeeded Bajirao Ballal, and his son Balajee denominated Nana- 
saheb. Shahoo Raja died without issue, 27th December 1749, when 
the Peshwa having brought forward Ram Raja, the son of Shiwajee 
and nephew of the reigning Raja of Kolapoor, caused him to be adopted 
as the son Shahoojee. From that day the subversion of the power of 
the House of Satara was complete, and that of the Peshwas establish- 
ed. Ram Raja having no children, many years after adopted, at the 
instance of Nana Fadnavis, a youth of the family of the Deshmukhs of 
Wavel in 1777, and dying in following year, 1778, the Second Shahoo- 
jee succeeded to the Musnud of Satara. The semblance of respect 
was still maintained towards him. A guard of honour of 5०0 horse 
was appointed by the Peshwa to escort and to watch him, and his ex- 
penses were limited as well as the range of his excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood of his capital. All reports of war and peace and the result of 
campaigns, however, were regularly submitted for his information, 
and while the creation of new and the nomination to the succession of 
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hereditary ofices and estates derived confirmation from him alone, the 
Peshwa himself was not deemed exempt from accepting this token of 
homage. The revolution which succeeded on the death of Sawai 
Madhavrao at Poona in October 1795 afforded the Raja an opening 
to emancipation, of which he did not fail to avail himself, and seizing 
the person employed to control him, encouraged his full brother, Chutr- 
sing, to raise troops and seek for foreign aid. The effort, however, was 
too feeble,—Shahoo the Second became henceforward a closed prisoner 
in the Fort of Satara and died 4th May 1808, leaving three sons, of 
whom the eldest, Partapsing, was raised to the throne by the British 
Government in February 1818, and still reigns. 


THE GAEKWAR. 

This family from an inconsiderable origin has risen to become one 
of the Princes of the Mahratta State. | 

It is said they are Patails of the village of Dhowry, Nimbgawn in the 
Poona Prant. Peelajee the First, who distinguished himself, was an 
officer with 15 retainers, in the service of Kuddum Bandy Brothers, 
whose flag the family still uses. After the first or second inroad into 
Gujarat, the Raja of Satara, not conceiving the Kuddumsing calculated 
to establish themselves permanently, deputed Peelajee with a large 
ármy, which assembled in the first instance at Moholy near Satara, 
and thence marched to the north. The success of Peelajee was complete. 
Peelajee commanded a division in the battle of Panipat, and died shortly 
after his return, at the village of Sowlee near Baroda, of a fever. He was 
succeeded by his son, Damajee, who had long before been distinguished, 
but some hesitation occurring in sending the Cloth of Investiture from 
Satara, Damajee repaired to court with an army estimated at 100,000 
men. He was induced by the solemn oaths interchanged between the 
Raja and himself to disband his army, but having been plundered by the 
Peshwa at the instance of the Raja, on his return he swore he would 
never pay the compliment of salaming with that hand which had been 
pledged in that of his princes, in a false oath—since which period the 
Gykawars assume the peculiar privilege of saluting with the left hand. 

Damajee died at Bhavee Pattan in Gujarat in the reign of the Great 
Madhavrao, leaving four sons, of whom Sayajee Rao, the eldest, was an 
idiot. The part which Govind Rao, the second son, took in favour of 
the exiled Raghoba Dada prevented his acceding to the Musnud till 
after the death of both his young brothers, Fatty Sing and Manajee, 
who had successively reigned. He sat on the Musnud only three or 
four years, when he died, leaving three legitimate children, who have 
each reigned in succession, the youngest, Sayajee, being now on the 
gadhi. 
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THE ANGRIA. 


Kanoji, the son of Tukoji, a Maratha chief of the family of Angria, 
first attained eminence while in the service of the Raja of Satara by the 
capture of the fort of Raighur from the Hubshee chief of Kolaba 
in the year 1698 and subsequently distinguished himself in the war 
in the Koncan carried on by the Marathas against that portion of the 
Mohamedan dominions, on which occasion he acquired the title of 
Surkhyle. Taking advantage of his own power, and the dissensions 
which broke out in the Satara family after the return of Shahu Raja, 
he not only refused to render him submission, but made an effort 
to establish an independent sovereignty along the whole Koncan 
Coast, from Goa to Surat, including the hill-forts on the low range 
of Ghats with the country below them. Till at length having been 
worsted in many actions by tbe superior State of Satara, peace was 
concluded, and Kanoji consented to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
Shahu Raja. On which occasion the whole of the seaports from Vizia- 
durg as far as Kolaba remained in Angria's possession, and reverted 
first to his eldest son Tukoji and in two years after to his second son 
Sambaji, between whom and his son Manoji dissensions arising, the 
latter fled to the English at Bombay, but meeting with no aid in that 
quarter he proceeded to Poona and became reconciled to his father 
through the Peshwa, but on the death of Sambaji his brother Tulaji, 
disputing the right of his nephew, was eventually seized by the Peshwa 
and died after a confinement of 31 years in prison. The piratical 
practices of the Angrias on all nations approaching the western coast 
of India are matter of history, and do not admit of illustration in this 
place. 


As the British power preponderated, they gradually subsided, and 
after the peace of Bassein'they ceased altogether, while the once power- 
ful Angria encroached on by the Peshwas from time to time dwindled 
into insignificance leaving in possession of the family at the breaking 
out of the war a territory yielding two lakhs of rupees in the neighbour- 
hood of Kolaba and Andhery, of which about half has been alienated for 
religious purposes or for the reward of services performed by courtiers 
at Poona. 


THE PESHWA. 


The founder of this family, Balajee, the son of Wiswanath, a Chiplony 
Brahinan, was the hereditary desmook or zemindar of Shreewardhan 
on the sea coast of the Southern Koncan. He so recommended himself 
by his ability and energy at the Court of Satara that he was nominated 

ito the office of Peshwa in 1717 and was succeeded at his death in 1720 
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by his eldest son, Baji Rao. Under this chief the power of the Pesh- 

waship became supreme and the Raja of Satara was satisfied to con- 

tinue a mere pageant. Baji Rao was succeeded in the year 1740, at 

his death, by Balwant Row entitled Nanasaheb, during whose rule, , 
Sahojee, the Raja of Satara, died without issue, and from that date the 

Peshwa was acknowledged as chief and exercised the power of 

Sovereign of the Maratha Empire. 


His lieutenants carried their conquests over the whole of Hindoo- 
stan and Guzerat, levied heavy tribute from the Nizam, and 
wrested the Empire from the Mughul, and raised contributions in 
Bengal, and conquered Cuttack. Nanasahib died in 1761, and was 
succeeded by his second son, Madhaorao, called ‘‘ The Great." He died 
in 1772 at the age of 28, after giving great promise of his talents and 
vigour. He was succeeded by his younger brother, Narayan Rao, who 
was murdered in 1773 in his palace at Poona in the presence of his 
uncle, Raghoba Dada. Narayan Rao was succeeded by his posthumus 
child, Saway Madhavrao, during whose minority the State was ruled by 
his Minister, Nana Furnavis. Onthedeath of SawayMadhaoRao in 1795 
without children, he was succeeded by his relative, Baji Rao, the eldest 
son of Raghoba Dada, who, expelled from his dominions after a desper- 
ate effort to recover all the power of his ancestors which he had for- 
feited by his imbecility, abdicated his sovereignty on 3rd June 1818 in 
favour of the British Government on condition of receiving annually 
Rs. 8,050,000. His brother, Chimnajee Appa, receives a pension of 
Rs. 2,00,000, and Amritrao, the adopted son of Raghoba Dada, 
Rs. 7,00,000 which has lately descended to his son. 


NANA FURNAVIS. 


The ancestor of this great Minister was Madhojee Punt Banoo, a 
Chiplony Brahman, the Mahajim of the village of Velloss in the 
Taluka of Bankote. He first left his native village and came to 
Satara in consequence of an invitation from the first Peshawa Balajee 
Vishwanath, whose brother Tanoo Vishwanath had found protection 
in his house after his defeat by the Hubshees near Sreevurdhan. The 
three sons of Madhoji Punt obtained service at Court and the elder, 
Balajee, was raised to the office of Furnavis and died at Delbi, 
whither he had accompanied the Peshwa. His sons, Janardan Punt 
and Baboo Rao, succeeded to his office, the former died before the latter, 
leaving an only son, Balajee, who, flying from the battle of Panipat, 
escaped to Poona, and in conjunction with his uncle, Baboo Rao, and 
his son, Moroba, filled the office of Furnavis, 
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It is unnecessary here to enter into any particular history of Balajee 
Janardhan, better known by the appellation of Nana Furnavis. He 
succeeded to the supreme control of the affairs of the whole Maratha 
Empire in 1774 and exercised his power with a sagacity and conduct 
rarely met with. On the death of Saway Madhao Rao in 1795 and 
the subsequent contention for the throne he lost much of his power 
and expended the whole of a fortune amounting, it is said, to nearly 
five millions in his endeavour io regain it. He died of a fever in 1800, 
leaving a widow Jeoo Bai, who enjoys the following income :— 


Rs. 
Pension from the British Government : +. 12,000 
Deshmuky of Verval (Ellora) YA Tr cee 500 
Enam Village of Menowly near Waee  ... ses 7,000 
. Mahojunky and Koteky of the native village of the family 
Vellass in the Talooka of Bankote ... ९९६ see 200 


Income Rs. 13,700 


Management of the revenues of the religious establishment of the 
Bele Bagh at Poona producing Rs. 5,000. 


ART. VI—A Brief Survey of the Upanishads. 
Bv M. R. Bopas, M.A., LL.B. 


Read before the Sanskrit Section on 18th January 1905 tn 
connection with the Centenary of the Society. 


The word Upanishad in ancient writings has various shades of mean- 
ing, all bearing the general sense of secret knowledge or esoteric 
lore. It sometimes.means simply secret explanation, as in उपनिषदे 
मो ब्रूहीत्युक्ता त उपनिषद्‌ ब्राह्मी वाव त उपानिषदमब्रूम ( Kena 32), or अन्नादो मवति य 
एतबिवं. साम्नामुपनिषदं (Chh. Up. I. r3, 4) or some special rule, as in 
य एवं वेद तस्योपनिषन्नयाचेदिति (Kaush Up. II. 2), or sometimes the highest 
knowledge ७517 ब्रह्मविद्एवं वेदेत्युपनिषत्‌ CTaitt. III. 10,6), or in तङ्गह्मोपनिषत्परम्‌ 
(Shweta V. 16:3). By common usage, however, the word Upanishad 
has come to be used to denote a particular class of ancient works which 
are the repositories of such esoteric knowledge, and which are from 
time immemorial regarded as supplementary to the Brakmanas 
and Aranyakas of the four Vedas. The works known as Upanishads 
are mostly concluding portions of the Aranyakas, which are themselves 
supplements to their respective Brahmanas. There are some excep- 
tions, no doubt, as Zsa, which forms part of the Vajasaneyi Sanhita or 
the Kenopanishad, which according to Dr. Burnel forms the 1oth 
anuvak of the fourth chapter of Zalavakara Bráhmana recently dis- 
covered by him at Tanjore.* Kaushifaki was at one time supposed 
to be a part of Kaushitaki Bráhmana, but now it has been discovered 
ina MS. of an Aranyaka of the Sankhayanya Sakha which along 
with the Aitareyaranyaka probably once formed one work.t As a 
rule, however, the sequence of Vedic books is, first, the Sankita contain- 
ing mostly the hymns and prayers addressed to deities, and then, the 
Brahmanas containing detailed descriptions of the several sacrifices 
and other Vedic rites as well as stories, whether real or mythical, illus- 
trative of the hymns in the Sanhitas. The Aranyakas are continuations 
of the Brahmanas, but distinctive in character in so far.as they treat of 
more esoteric rites. They were probably intended for persons who have 
left the state of the common ‘householder and, having entered. the 
third Ashrama of Vanaprastha, have gone to live in the forests. . Eyen 
now there is a prohibition against reciting these Aranyakas in a family 

® Sacred B. £., Vol. L, p. xc. 

t Weber's History of Indian Literature, p. so. 
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house, and orthodox Pandits often resort to a temple whenever they 
have to read them. The Upanishads are those portions of the 
Aranyakas which treatof the higher doctrines of the soul as distin- 
guished from rites and ceremonies. Upanishads may thus be said to 
form the kernel or rather the coping stone of the Vedic literature which 
begins with the simple invocation to a favourite deity, passes through 
the intermediate stage of elaborate rites, and ends in the deepest philo- 
sophy of the indissoluble unity of the individual and universal soul. 
Most European scholars derive the word Upanishad from the root 
sad, to sit down, preceded by two prepositions ufa and zi, meaning 
sitting near ; and the Trikdnda Sesha Kosha explains it as समीप सदन, 
sitting near the teacher. It has been suggested that the contents of 
the Upanishads were thought to be so esoteric that they could not be 
taught promiscuously orin public, but the pupil had to approach 
very near the teacher to hear them. Max Müller thinks it expresses 
this position of inferiority which a pupil occupies: when listening to a 
teacher (Ancient Sansk. Lit., p. 318). Sankaráchár ya, on the other 
hand, in his commentary on Brihadiranyaka derives it from the root 
sad, with upa and ni meaning ‘to destroy.” “ सेयं ब्रह्माविद्योपनिषच्छन्दवाच्या 
तत्पराणां सहेतोः संसारस्यात्यन्तावसादनात्‌ | उपनिपूर्वस्य संदेस्तदर्थत्वात्‌ । तादर्यौद्म्रन्यो- 
“युपानिषदुच्यतेः। ” Brahma Vidyáis called Upanishad because it destroys 
completely all worldly ties and their causes: and so the treatises, 
which taught that knowledge, also came to be called by the same 
name, and Séyana in another place * derives it as उपनिषण्णमस्यां परं श्रेयः 
“ wherein the highest good is embedded." Max Müller calls these ex- 
planations wilfully perverse, invented bv half-educated native schoiars 
to account for the most prevalent meaning ofthe word; but he does 
not advance any strong grounds for making such a sweeping charge. 
The alternative etymology implying, ‘sitting down near the teacher‘ 
is equally, if not more, imaginary. The derivation given by Indian 
scholars has at least the merit of explaining the various primary 
senses in which the word is found used in the Upanishads themselves. 
Wherever it occurs it connotes either ‘‘ secret knowledge" or ‘‘ rite” or 
“the highest knowledge of Brahma. " Max Miller himself realized 
the difficulty of deriving this meaning from “sitting down near the 
teacher". The fact is, it is one of those yoga-rudha words to which 
long usage has attached a special meaning and thereby destroyed all 
trace of its origin. The very diversity of derivations shows that the 
true etymology is now probably lost, and we shall have to be satisfied 
with conjectures only. If I may be permitted to make a similar guess, 
the true explanation of the word, it seems to me, is quite different 
from those hitherto given either by European or Indian scholars. 
* Taithriya Up. II. 9. 
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Upanishad, | think, did originally mean “sitting down near” as Maz 
Müller says, but it was sitting down near the sacrificial fire and not near 
a teacher. To make this clear we must look to the probable origin 
of the treatises or rather the discussions which are now embodied in 
the treatises known as Upanishads. The Shatapatha Brakmana, the 
Brihadaranyaka and the Chhandogya furnish ample evidence that the 
various conversations reported therein took place in the midst of big 
sacrifices. Thus we read in Chhandogya how Usasti Chákbráyana 
went to a king's sacrifice and there having challenged all to explain the 
nature of the various deities described them himself, concluding with 
a praise of the Udgitha, which forms the burden of the whole chapter. 
In the fifth chapter there is the typical story of five learned theologians 
headed by Uddála£a Aruni going to king Aswapati Kaikeya to learn 
Vaiswavanara self, and the king before answering them proposes to hold 
a sacrifice. They approach him with sacrificial fuel in their bands, 
which probably implies that all such knowledge could in those times be 
obtained in the presence of the sacrificial fire. The king thereupon 
instructs them in the mysteries of the Universal Soul by a reference 
to the five limbs of Vaiswanara fire. Similarly the Brikadaranyaka 
describes the victory of Yajnyavalkya over the Kuru Panchala Brah- 
mans at the great sacrifice performed by Janaka. Katha also has the 
story of Nachiketas, who on seeing his father giving out sacrificial 
offerings asked to whom he would give his son ; and the Prasna tells 
us how when five inquirers after Brahma approached Pippalada with a 
sacrificial fuel stick in hand, he asks them to perform austerities fora 
year. Almost all the topics, metaphors and illustrations in these Upa- 
nishads are connected with a sacrifice, and in many places their con- 
text clearly shows that a sacrifice was then being actually performed. 
The Udgithavidya, the Samvargavidya, the five AAutss or oblations, 
all these are described as if the actual rite was then proceeding. 
The coincidences are too numerous to be accidental and can only be 
explained on the supposition that the various discussions which now 
form part of the several Upanishads originally took place during the 
celebration of a great sacrifice. A sacrifice lasts several days, and 
when the days' ceremonies are over, the Yajamána, the Ritvigs and 
visitors must have spent the evenings in various discourses suggested 
by the morning rites. As a matter of fact we do find entertainments 
and even music provided to fill up the intervals between two parts of 
the sacrifice. The big Satras or sacrificial sessions did provide for 
such interludes as reading Puranas, philosophical discourses, literary 
contests, and we do find Suka reciting the Bhagwat to /anamejaya 
and Suta reciting other Puranas to Rishis during such sessions. Is it 
inconceivable that the awakening intellect of the ancient Aryans tired 
with the routine performance of dry rites should have, while resting in 
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the midst of sacrifices, risen higher and tried to grapple with the 
deeper problems of life? A big sacrifice with its paraphernalia, the 
decorated pandal, the continuous chants of the hymns, the band of busy 
priests, and the crowd of spectators—a miniature picture, in fact, of the 
outer world—is just the occasion when solemn thoughts about the vanity 
of our aims would suggest themselves to earnest minds, who having 
gathered together as if in a Congress would exchange ideas and benefit 
by mutual instruction. A master mind among them like Uddalaka, 
Aruni or Yajnyavalkya would invariably come forth on such occasions 
to guide others by disclosing the deeper truths implied in the sacrifi- 
cial rites which they were all engaged in celebrating. The sacrificial 
fire before them, Vaiswanara, would then be not a mere flame, but the 
symbol of Universal Soul resting his feet on earth and raising his 
many variegated heads to the sky. The Udgitha would not be 
merely a string of words mechanically chanted, but the impas- 
sioned cry of prayer given out by Devas and Asuras in their 
efforts to obtain the mastery of the world. The whole sacrifice is 
likened to a man's life wherein the first 24 years form the Pratas- 
savana or morning's prayer, the next forty-four form the Mandhyandina 
or noon prayer, and the next forty-eight years form the third or 
evening prayer. The frequency of such discourses must have led to their 
being collected and subsequently included in the respective Aranyakas. 
As the Yajamana also, who in a big sacrifice must have been a 
Kshatriya Prince, took part or rather commenced the discussion by 
propounding questions, we find learned Kshatriyas like Janaka, Ajata- 
satru, and Pravahana figuring prominently in these treatises. When 
in course of time these collections swelled and multiplied, they came 
to be regarded as a class of literature by themselves throwing the 
bald Samhitas or the ritualistic Brakmanas into the shade and gradually 
bringing about a revolution of religious ideas. Once accustomed to 
such questionings on deeper problems, people could not be satisfied 
with mere ritual. Energetic minds casting aside the dead formula 
sought to reach the innermost truths. Kshatriyas as being com- 
paratively more practical and less untrammelled by the ritualistic 
conservatism appear to have been foremost in this movement towards 
a deeper religion, which commenced with the compilation or rather 
the collection of the Amnyakas and culminated in the secessions of 
Baudhas and Jainas. The development of thought, as Oldenburg 
truly says, which was progressing in this period, while resting ap- 
parently on the old faith in the gods, had really undermined that 
faith and created a new ground of religious thought, namely, the be- 
lief in the undisturbed, unchangeable Universal Unity. On this very 
foundation, centuries after the Brahminical thinkers had laid it, were 
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built that doctrine and church which subseguently came to be known 
by the name of Buddha.” 


The name Aranyaka, which probably originated in the same manner, 
is usually derived from Aranya (अरण्ये भव produced in forest), and the 
Vartika पथ्य ध्याय न्याय विहार मनुष्य हस्तिष्विति वाच्याम्‌ ०॥ Paninis’s sutra अर. 
ण्यान्मनुष्ये( /-2-129) derives the adjective आरण्यक from अरण्य as applied to an 
अध्याय or chapter, implying probably a chapter of a Brahmana, But the 
very exception to the usual derivative आरण्य shows that it must have 
been an after-thought, suggested by the author of the Vartikas to explain 
an unknown word. Besides, even so itis only an adjective and, does 
not denote an independent class of books. It is not impossible that the 
word was originally derived from अराणे, the wooden sticks, by rubbing 
which the sacrificial fire is produced, which may, therefore, be called 
अरण्य, and the discourses compiled in the presence of, or relating to the 
sacrificial fire may have come to be called आरण्यक. Of course thisis a 


conjecture only, but it is a guess which if confirmed by further inquiry 
will support the above hypothesis. 


It should not, of course, be supposed that all the works that pass under 
the name of Upanishads are of equal antiquity. Only a few of them 
that are well-known could be pre-Buddhistic, while a large number are 
of more or less recent origin. Many of the modern compositions are of 
such mixed character that they have hardly any similarity, except in 
name, with the genuine ones. A chronology of these writings would be 
very instructive, as it will throw much light on the gradual development 
of religious ideas in India; but the task of compiling it is not easy. 
Sufficient data are not yet available to make any such attempt, and the 
text of all the extant works will have to be carefully examined and 
corrected before any reliable conclusions can be drawn therefrom. It 
is simply intended in this short paper to give a bibliography of the 
Upanishads that have hitherto been found, or the names of which have 
been ascertained from other source. When the basis has thus been 
prepared, a critical study of the works together with their comparison 
with one another and other known writings will have to follow before 
their intrinsic worth and historical importance can be properly appraised. 
One fact, however, can now be safely asserted, that at least 8 or 10 
of the most famous Upanishads are pre-Buddhistic, while many of the 
rest must have come into existence during the three or four centuries be- 
fore Christ when the Brahminical orthodoxy had to contend against the 
onslaughts of Jain and Boudha heretics, Alarge number again are so 
sectarian or devoted to particular deities or ceremonies, that they must 
have been composed when Hinduism was split up into sects and each 

® Oldenburg’s Buddha, his Life, his Doctrine, his Order," p. 18. 
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votary tried to support his cause by some pseudo-ancient book. Zsa, 
Ken, Katha, Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka are samples of the first; 
7140815, SwetAshwatara, Mundaka and the Upanishads of the Athar- 
vaveda are of the second class ; while treatises like Rama, Sita, Dattà- 
traya, Krishna, Gopichandana, Rudraksha and many others obviously 
belong to the third class. The age of the most ancient of these, 
namely Brihadaranyaka, Chhandogya and Isa had for some time been 
assumed by European scholars to be contemporaneous with Vajasaneyi 
Sanhita and the Satapatha Brahmana, that is, between the oth and 
7th centuries before Christian era. Mr. V. B. Ketkar, however, in a 
paper read before this Society® relying on a passage in the 
Satapatha Brahmana showing that the vernal equinox was then 
actually in the Krittikas, calculates the time to be B. C. 3068 

and if the Upanishads were contemporaneous, as most prob- 
ably they were, we shall have to push their origin much further 
back than the time hitherto assumed. The Upanishads abound in 
historical and topographical references, which are after more careful 
study likely to yield good results; but until some positive data are 
obtained, random speculations would only mislead. 


Several attempts have been made by Western scholars in the past 
to collect a bibliography, as it were, of the Upanishads. The earliest 
known was that by Anquetil Du Perron who was followed by Colebrooke, 
Weber and Roer in Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. VIT, No. 34. Mr. Walter 
Elliot in a list published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (Vol. XX, p. 609) combined and corrected all the previous lists, 
enlarging the number of Upanishads from 95 given by Roer to 120 
by additional names collected from Telegu MSS. Mr. Elliot also pub- 
lished the list of 108 Upanishads given in Muktikopanishad. Roer on 
comparing Elliot's list with the previous ones found that the total num- 
ber thus known was 138 or, with portions of some counted as different 
works, 154. t Dr. Rajendra Lal Mitra in his Introduction to Gopatha-Brah- 
mana (Bibliotheca Indica) gives a list of 52 Upanishads of the Atharva- 
Veda, which with slight variations and a differentorder agrees with the one 
prepared by Dr. Bhandarkar from MSS. found in Gujarat. Bühler in 
his Catalogue of MSS. in Gujarat gives a list of different Upanishads 
containing several names not known to Elliot, while Oppert in his lists 
of Sanskrit MSS. in Southern India adds many more names which are 
not found elsewhere. In addition to all these I was fortunate in obtaining 
from my friend, Mr. Venkatachala Shastri of Mysore, MSS. and names 
of some Upanishads not found in any of the above lists. Having com- 
pared and collected these materials, I have prepared an alphabetical list 


® Journal, B. B. R. A., Vol. XXI, p. 29. 
# Journal, Royal As. Soc., Beng., p. 619. 
$ Search for Sanskrit MSS. in Bombay Presidency for 1883-84, p. 24. 
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of 220 Upanishads which is appended to this paper. All names that 
could be ascertained to belong tothe same work have been grouped 
into one, e.g., Mahá-Náráyayana and Brikan-Náráyana, Darsana and 
Jábála-Darsana, Brahmabindu and Amritabindu. All names on the 
other hand which could be ascertained to apply to parts of a larger 
work have been omitted. The most notable instance of this is the 
Mandukya, which is sometimes counted as one and sometimes split up 
into four by counting the second, third and fourth chapters of Gauda- 
padas, Mondukya-Karikas, as different Upanishads. Another instance 
would be Nrisinkutapini which along with Makopanishad may be taken 
as one or counted as six as Dr. Bhandarkar has done. A similar doubt 
exists as regards other Tapanis. There are seven such pairs of Tapanis, 
Purva and Uttara, vis., Nrisinha. Gopal, Rama, Narayana, Tripura, 
Surya and Sundari, besides single works such as Krishnatapini, Ganesha- 
tapini and Mahatripura Sundariand Viratapini. These pairs are treated 
sometimes as one and sometimes as different works. A considerable 
number of the names included in my list again must be treated as 
provisional only until the MSS. have been actually examined and found 
to constitute independent works. This is chiefly the case with the 
additional names taken from Bihler’s‘and Oppert’s lists. If deduction 
is allowed for possible correction in this manner, we may fairly assume 
that we do at present know about 200 independent Upanishads com- 
posed at different times and possessing greater or less intrinsic value. 


Coming to Indian writers we find various enumerations of the 
Upanishads, probably representing their numbers known at different 
times ; the most famous of these enumerations being that of Das- 
opanishad, Zsa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, Taittiriya, 
Aitereya, Chhandogya and Brihadaranyka. These ten along with 
Swetaswatara have attained special repute by reason of the great 
scholiast Sankaracharya having selected them for his immortal 
commentaries. They are also probably the most ancient. Brahm- 
opanishad mentions another class of thirteen Upanishads, vizs., 
Brahma, Kaivalya, Jabala, Swetaswatara, Aruni, Garbha Narayana, 
Hansa, Bindu, Nada, Shiras, and Shikha which all belong to the 
Atharva Veda and probably represent a supplementary class. We have 
collections of 18 and also of 32 Upanishads, which latter are said by the 
Muktikopanishad to possess an educative value higher than the pri- 
mary ten. Lastly we have the 108 Upanishads enumerated and classi- 
fied in the Muktikopanishad as representing a list of those to be 
accepted as genuine. These 108 Upanishads are apportioned to 
the four or rather five Vedas in the following manner, vis., 10 to the 
Rigveda, 19 to the white Yajurveda, 32 to the black Yajurveda, 16 to 
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the Sama and 31 to the Atharva Veda. Other authorities, as has beew 
shown above, assign 52 Upanishads to the Atharva Veda, while the 
names given by Muktika differ considerably from those given by Drs.. 
Bhandarkar and Rajendralal. Similar differences also exist as regards 
particular Upanishads which are assigned to different Vedas by different 
writers. It should be noted, however, that such differences mostly pre- 
vail either between the Sama Veda and white Yajurveda, which them- 
selves appear to have been nearly contemporaneous works,or as regards 
the Atharva Veda which has in fact been made the repository of all the: 
later writings. Several Upanishads again have different recensions, 
the most glaring instance of which is Narayana, which has been ac- 
tually printed in two recensions,one as the roth prapdthaka of Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, and the other as Parisishta, and which even in the time of 
Sayana had four recensions, prevailing respectively in Dravida, Andhra, 
Karnataka and other provinces. These four go under the name of 
Yájniti, while the Parisishta, which is a different thing altogether, is 
now recited by Vaidik Brahmins as the Narayanopanishad proper, 


Time will not allow me to digress further into this very interesting 
field of investigation. A closer study of each treatise will, un- 
doubtedly, disclose many peculiarities showing its real character and. 
merits. 


I may be permitted in conclusion to remark that no class of ancient 
Sanskrit works has exercised greater influence on the religious. 
thought and life of the Hindus than the Upanishads. They have 
practically thrown the Sanitas and the Brakmanas into the back- 
ground. They have made elaborate sacrifices and rituals obsolete. 
They gave birth to Buddhism and Jainism and many other move- 
ments and yet ultimately supplanted them by means of the orthodox 
Vedanta philosophy. 1015 the Upanishads that taught the austere: 
doctrine of Para-Brahma and also the beniga faith of the Bhakti- 
shastra. Founders of all orthodox sects in later times resorted to 
them as fountain heads of religious wisdom ; and no wonder that they 
have come to be looked upon as Shruti, par excellence. Madhusudana 
Saraswati classes them apart from the other divisions of Veda, vis., 
Sanhita, Brahmana, Aranyakas, Upa-Veda and Vedanga. Even now 
the Upanishads are a living force as we see from the lives of Schaupen- 
haur in Europe and Ram Mohan Roy in India, both of whom derived 
their religious impulse from this perennial source. It behoves us 
all to study these works closely and respectfully. 
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APPENDIX. 


Note. —* The letters in the third column denote the source giving the 
name, e.g.— 

A.—Muktikopanishad. B.—Elliot's list. C.—Colebrooke's list, D.—A. Du Perron's list, 
E.—Weber'slist. F,—Dr. Rajendralal'slist, G.—Dr. Bhandarkar's list. H.—Oppert's list. 
J.—Bulher's Catalogue of MSS. in Gujarat. 

T The following abbreviations in the second column denote the Veda to 
which the Upanishad is assigned :— 


Rig.—Aigveda. B. Yaj.—Black Yajur. W. Yaj.—White Yajurveda, Sam.—Samaveda.. 
Ath.— Atharwaveda. 


Veda to 


No. Name of Upanishad. which it Works which men? 
belongs.t ion it. 
3. 
1 | अक्षमालिका Rig. A, B. 
2 | अक्षि B. Yaj. | A, B, H. 
3 | अणुशब्दोपनिषत्‌ H. 
+ | अथर्वणोपनिषत्‌ Atho | AE 
अथवेशिखोपनिषत्‌ A, B, C, D, G, प, J. 
5 also ट््ास्तशिखा | >” अत बह J 
6 | अथवेशिरस्‌ अथवा अथवेशीषे5150शिरस| ” A, B, C, D, F, G, H, J. 
W. Yaj. | B, H. 

7 SRI : Probably aed. 
8 +... {A,G,H,J.¢ Chap. ० 

अद्वैतोपनिषत्‌ or अद्य di माण्डूक्यकारिका 
3 | अध्यात्म ..... JA, B, H. 
10 | अनंतोपनिषत्‌ 
1I अन्नपूणी Ath. H. Probably the 

AB H same. 

12 | अन्नपूर्णेश्र्युपनिषत्‌ 4००० ,B,H. 
13 अमृतनाद B. Yaj. B, D, F, H. 
14 | अमृतबिंदु or जक्षबिंदु B. Yaj. |B, ०, 0, 5, 6, H, J. 
15 | अमृतर्बिदुस्कंदोपणिषत्‌ H. 
16 | अह्लोपानिषत्‌ J. 
114) अवधूतोपनिषत्‌ W. Yaj. | A, B, H. 


12a| अविमुक्तोपनिषत्‌ 
134| अव्यक्त Sam. A,B,H 
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यानि to - 
No. Name of Upanishad. which it Works whic h men: 
belongs.T guis 


आ. 
14 | आत्म or आत्मविद्या Ath. A, C, D, G, H, J. 
15 | आत्मबोध Rig. A, B, D, H, J. 
16 | आनन्दनाम्न्युपनिषत्‌ 
17 | अरण्यकोपनिषत्‌ J. 
18 | आरुणिक, गूढारुणिक, | Sam. |A, B,C, D, ७ ७, J- 
or आरूणेय 
19 | आश्रमोपनिषत्‌ अथवा अत्याश्रमोपानिषत| `` * |B,C,G,H,]. 
ह्‌. 
20 | इनिह्यासोपनिषद्‌ 
21 | ईशावास्य W. Yaj. | A, B, C, D, F, H, J. 
S. 
22 उत्तततापनीय | cvs * |H. Probably same as 
- नृसिंहोत्तर तापनीय, 
23 | ऊध्वेपुण्डोपनिषत्‌ 
: x. 
24 | एकाक्षर . Yaj. A, B, H. 
ण. 
25 | ऐतरेय Rig. A,B,C,D,F,H,]. 
26 | ऐरावतोपानिषत्‌ 
क. H. 
27 | कठ B. Yaj. | A, B,C, D, F,G, H, J. 
28 | कठरुद्र or WMHS A. 
29 कण्डश्रत्युपनिषद्‌ CS जी B, C, G, J. 
30 कपिलोपनिषद्‌ 
31 | कालिसंतरणोपनिषत्‌ B. Yaju. | A, B, H. 
32 | कात्त्यायनोपनिषत्‌ H. 


No. 
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Name of Upanishad. 


कालाभिरुद्र 
कालिकोपानिषत्‌ 
कुण्डली 
कुण्डिक o, कुण्डिका 
कृष्मोपनिषत्‌ or कृष्णतापिनी 
केन 
केवल्य 
कौलोपनिषत्‌ 
कोषीतकित्राह्मणोपनिषत्‌ 
3r. 
gia 
7. 
गणपती 
गणेशतापिन्युपानिषद्‌ 
गणेशोपनिषद्‌ 
गरुड 
गर्भे 
गाणपतोपनिषद्‌ 
गायत्र्युपानेषद्‌ 
गोपालोत्तरतापिनी 
गोपालपूर्वतापिनी 
गोपिचन्दनोपनिषद्‌ 


चूलिकोपनिषत्‌ or चूडा 
3. 
छांदोग्य 


Veda to 
which it 
belongs. t 


B. Yaj. 


१०५०७७ 


Sam. 
Ath. 


Sam. 


B. Yaj. 


...... 


asanes 


Works which men- 
tion it.” 


A, B, C, G, H, J. 
A, F, H, J. 


A, B, H. 

A, B. 

A, B,C, D, F, H, J. 
A, B, C, F, G, प, J. 
B, C, E, F, H. 

A, B, C, D, F, H, J. 


A, B, C, D, G, H, J 


A, B, H, J. 


Perhaps the same as 
last. 


A, B, C, G, H, J. 

A, B, C, D, F, G, H, J. 

H. Perhaps the same 
as गणपाते. 


A, B, C, E, F, H, J. 
B, C, E, F, H, J. 

J. 

A, B, C, D, G, H, J. 


A, B, C, D, H, J. 
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| Veda to 


Gel ete Li Name of Upanishad. en Works which men 
: ज 
57 | श्री जाबालदशेन or दशेन Sam. A, B, C, E, F, G, H. 
58 | जाबाल or लघु जाबाल W. Yaj. | A, B, C, D, F, H, J. 
59 | जाबाल्युपानेषत्‌ Sam. A, B. 
त, 
6o |तारकत्राह्मणोपनिषद्‌ | vc B, D, H. 
6 तारसार oae A, 5, H. 
62 । तालोपनिषत्‌ J. 
63 | तुरीयातीत Yaj. A, B, H. 
64 | तुलसीमालोपनिषत्‌ |u. 
"LU EE A, B, C, D, G, H. 
66 | तैत्तिरीय B. Yaj. |A, B, E, H, J. 
67 | त्रिपादिभूति Ath. H. 
68 | त्रिपुटिपनिषत्‌ f 
69 | त्रिपुरोषनिषत्‌ Rig. A, B, H, J. 
[ त्रिपुरातापिनी or 6 
` 7° | < त्रिपुरादेब्युपनिषद्‌ or Lao. म ली 
| | त्रिपुरितपनोपनिषत्‌ lg. 
71 | त्रिशिखी ब्राह्मण | 
72 | त्रिशिखोपनिषत्‌ W.Yaj. AB. Hs Probably the 
73 | त्रिशिरोपनिषत्‌ | 
l द. 
74 | दक्षिणामूति B. Yaj. |A, B, H. 
95 | दत्तात्रेयोपनिषद्‌ - Ath. JA, B, H, J. 
76 | दत्तोपानिषद्‌ (aka) Same 25 जाबाल दर्शन. 
77 दीपशिखोपनिषत्‌ 
78 | देवी jAth. A,B, H. 
79 | दोशिकोपानिषद्‌ H. 


Bo | दयोपानेषद्‌ H. 
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No. Name of Upanishad. Mert Wore which men- 
belongs.+ ion it.* 
81 | ध्यानर्बिदु Sam. JA, B, C, D, G, H, J. 
न. 
82 | नरोपानेषद्‌ 
83 | नादर्बिंदु Rig.  |A B, C, G, H, J. 
84 | नारदपरित्राजक Ath. B, H. 
नारदोपनिषत्‌ st am 

85 नारदोपनिषत्‌ पली ही य as हि 
86 | नारसिंह षट्चक्र्युपानिषद्‌ H. 
87 | नारायण पूर्वतापिनी " 
88 | नारायणसूक्त 
89 | नारायणाथवैद्ीष 
go | नारायणोत्तरतापिनी | 
91 | नारायणोपनिषत्‌ B, Yaj; 
92 | निरालबोपानिषत्‌ W. Yaj. JA, B, C, D, G, H, J. 
93 | निलेंपोपनिषत्‌ A, B, E, H, J. 
94 | निवाण Rig.  |A, B, H. 
$5 | नीलरुद्रोपनिषत्‌ QU [PC GH, J. 
96 | नृसिदपुवेतापिनी | B, C, D, द, प, J. 

i Ath. 
97 | नृसिशोत्तरतापनी | Perhaps the same as 
98 नृसिहोपनिषत्‌ J the above. 

प. 

99 | परमहंस W. Yaj. JA, B, F, G, J. 
100 | परमहंसपरित्राजक Ath. A, B, ०, D. 
ror | परमरहस्य शिवतत्व 
102 | पद्मोपनिषद्‌ 
103 | पद्मात्मिकोपनिषत्‌ J. l 
1०4 | परतंत्रहंसोपनिषत्‌ H.Perhapssame as हसे, 


105 | परजह्मोपनिषत्‌ Ath. a, B, H. 
i | 
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No. 
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Name of Upanishad. 


परिबजको पनिषत्‌ 


पाझुपतब्रह्म 
पाञुपतोपनिषत्‌ 
पिंडोपानेषत्‌ 
पैप्पलादोपनिषत्‌ 
पैङ्गलोपनिषत्‌ 


पंचजह्य अथवा पंचब्राह्मण 


पंचशांतोपनिषत्‌ 


प्रसादजाबालोपनिषत्‌ 


प्रणवोपनिषद्‌ 
प्रणव्ञरीरोपनिषत्‌ 
प्रश्न 

प्राणाभिहोत्र 
प्राणायामोपानिषद्‌ 


बृहदारण्यक 


बृहज्जाबाल or TAINS 


बृवहतृचोपनिषत्‌ 
Rama 
we 

ब्रह्मविद्या 
ब्रह्मध्वजोपानिषत्‌ 


मक्तिमार्गोपनिषत्‌ 
भद्रा 

भअस्मजाबाल 
भावना 


च्‌. 


भ. 


Veda to 


which it 


belongs.t 


Ath. 


W. Yaj. 
Yaju. 


Ath. 


Works which men- 
tion it,” 


4, H. Probably same as 
नारद परित्राजक (see 
Ell.) 


H. The same 35 अध्यात्म. 

A, B, H. Perhaps same 
as the last. 

B, C, G, H, J. 


iJ. 
A, B, H. 
A, B. 


A, B, C, D, F, 6, H, J. 
A, B, C, D, H, J. 


A, B, C, D, F, H, J. 
A, B, H, J. 

A, B, H. 

J. 

F. 

A, B, C, H, J. 

A, B, C, D, G, H, J. 


A, B, H. 
A, B, H, J. 


ART. VII. 


Nripatunga and the authorship of the Kavirajamarga. 
(A reply to Dr. Fleet.) 


Bv K. B. PATHAK, 
PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT, DECCAN COLLEGE, POONA. 
( COMMUNICATED. ) 


Dr. Fleet has lately contributed a very lengthy article entitle] 
Kavisvara’s Kavirájamarga to the Indian Antiquary for October and 
November 1904, pp. 258-280. This is a review of my edition of 
Nripatunga’s Kavirdjamarga published in 1898 asa volume of the Biblio- 
theca carnatica, This work is full of interest for Sanskrit scholars as I 
have pointed out in my Introduction that it contains direct translations 
or adaptations of many verses in Dandi’s Kávyádaria. The approxi- 
mate date of the work is also known. The first two verses are very 
interesting and important. They contain an invocation addressed by 
the author to the god on whose breast the goddess Lakshmi reclines, 
whom she never abandons, and round whom the lustre springing from 
the kaustubha-jewel forms a curtain. It may be remarked that the 
first verse does not mention the name of the god; yet a Hindu 
scholar can easily recognize, from the description given, the god 
Vishnu who wears the kaustubha-jewel on his breast. But one of 
the words used in the first verse is nripatuhga ; and this was a title 
of the Ráshtraküta king Amóghavarsha I. A question will naturally 
arise is this king spoken of in the opening verse? This question 
must be answered in the negative because we know that Amógha- 
varsha 1. did not possess this fabled jewel, And the difficulty is easilv 
got over by taking the expression niipatuhga in its primary sense.! 
It means nripa-sréshtha, z.e., the best of kings; and in this sense 
it is employed by Abhinavapampa,? when he says, referring to 
Janaka, that the best of kings mounted the lofty steed. A similar 
expression yati-tunga in the sense of yati-sréshtha, 7.2., the best of 
ascetics, occurs in the RAjasékhara-vilasa, Chap. I, 14. It must be also 
admitted here that there is an indirect reference to the secondary sense 
of the expression niipa-tunga as the title of Amóghavarsha I. ; in 

1 In Dr. Kittel's Kannada-English Dictionary the word is explained to mean “the most 
prominent one or chief of kings.” 

? Pampa-Ramayana JV, 120, Mr. Rice's edition, p. 94, éridan uttutga-turabgamu- 


mam nripa-tuigam. 


6 
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other words, the expression is used in a double sense. These remarks 
apply with equal force to some expressions in the second verse, since 
the two verses form one sentence, as will be shown further on. A 
correct interpretation of these verses is most essential as they con- 
clusively prove that Amóghavarsha I, who had the title of Nripatunga, 
was the author of the work. 


Let us now turn to Dr. Fleet's review. He says, ‘‘ The real nature 
of the first and second verses is quite unmistakable. In the first of 
them the author of the work prays that good fortune may never 
desert a person, Nripatuhga, whom the expressions employed by him 
mark as a person of exalted rank. In the second, he asks Atisaya- 
dhavala, —whom, in this stage of the inquiry, we might, or might not, 
be inclined to identify with the Nripatunga who is mentioned in the 
preceding verse,—to inspire him with a power, in dealing with 
the subject lying before him, whieh he himself, unaided, could not 
hope to display. And there is not the slightest shadow of a basis 
in fact for the editor's assertion, or suggestion, that, in the first two 
verses of the Kavirájamárga, Nripatunga-Amóghavarsha I.. as the 
(alleged) author of the work, praised a god mentioned, after himself, 
by the names of Nripatunga, Nitinirantara, Kritakrityamalla, Vira- 
nArAyana, (and Atisayadhavala). Those two verses embody requests 
made by the author of the work. The first of them prays for the 
welfare of a person, mentioned as Niipatunga and Nitinirantara, 
whom he has marked as a person of high rank and has most distinctly 
indicated as his patron. In the second of them he has asked a person, 
whom he has mentioned as AtiSayadhavala, ViranArAyana, and 
Kritakrityamalla, to inspire him with ability to perform the task lying 
before him. And, even apart from the colophons, the first of these 
two verses is sufficient to prove that the author of the work was not 
Nripatunga.’” 


I give below the text of the two verses as transliterated by Dr. 
Fleet together with his translation? and propose to deal in order 
with each of the points that are misunderstood. 


Sri talt=uradol kaustubha- 

jAta-dyuti balasi kandapatad =ant-ire sam—lI. 
prítiyin 2ávanan —agalal 

Nitinirantaran = udáran =å Nripatuñgar II 1. 
Kritakrityamallan —aprati- 
hata-vikraman=osedu ViranArayanan=a—]. 
PP- Atisayadhavalar namag =ig = 
atarkkitépasthita-prat&p-ddayamam II 1, 2. 


1 Ind. Antiquary, Oct. 1904, pp. 2€1, 264. 
? Idem, p. 261. 
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TRANSLATION :— (Verse 1) ‘‘ Let Fortune,—clinging to (his) breast, 
with the lustre, born from the kaustubha-jewel, lying round (ker) like 
a screen surrounding a tent,—not abandon with (er) affection him 
(literally, whom ?) ; (namely) the noble Nítinirantara (“he who never 
ceases to display statesmanship), that (famous or well-known) 
Nripatunga ! "—(Verse 2) ““ Let Atisayadhavala,—who is Kritakritya- 
malla 'the wrestler, or the most excellent, of those who have done 
their duty,’ and who, possessing prowess which has not been checked 
(just as the god Vishnu-Néréyana had three strides which were not 
obstructed), has pleasingly become Viran4rayana,—give to us a develop- 
ment of power that comes quite unexpectedly !” 


D 


(1) The most important word in the first verse is kaustubha, 
which Dr. Fleet has entirely ignored in his explanatory com- 
ments from a misapprehension that no god is praisedin the 
two verses. Dr. Kittel in his Kannada-English Dictionary says 
that kaustubha is the jewel suspended on the breast of Vishnu 
and that Kaustubh4bharana is a name of Vishnu. We find a 
similar statement in the St. Petersburgh Dictionary and in the 
dictionaries of Benfey and Monier Williams. Taranatha in his 


VAchaspatya mentions Tega SSA and कौस्तुभलक्षण as the names of the 
god Vishnu and explains कोस्तुभवक्षस्‌ as कौस्तुभो वक्षसि यस्य and says it is 
an epithet of Vishnu. Amarasimha says :— 
IA लक्ष्मीपतेः पाञ्चजन्यश्चक्रं सुदर्शनम्‌ | 
कौमोदकी गदा खड़ो नन्दकः कोस्तुभो मणिः ॥ 
Amara-Kósha, Canto I, 28. 
In the Mahábhárata we read— 
श्रीरनन्तरमुत्पन्ना ध्ृतात्पाण्डुरवासिनी । 
सुरादेवी समुत्पन्ना तुरगः पाण्डुरस्तथा ॥ ३६ ॥ 
कौस्तुभस्तु मणिर्दिव्य उत्पन्नो एतसंभव: | 
मरीचिविकचः श्रीमान्नारायण उरोगतः ॥ ३६ ॥ 
Mahabharata I, 18. 


आशि प्रदक्षिणं कृत्वा ब्राह्मणांश्व जनादन: । 
कौस्तुभमणिमामुच्य श्रिया परमया ज्वलन्‌ ॥ १४ ॥ 
कुरुभिः संवृतः कृष्णो वृष्णिभिश्चामिराक्षितः । 
आतिष्ठत रथं शौरिः सवे यादवनन्दनः ॥ १५ ॥ 

7 Mah&bhfarata I, 13. 
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Kalidása says :— 
स्तेन ताक्ष्यात्किल कालियेन माणि विसृष्टं यमुनोकसा यः 


वक्षःस्थलव्यापिरुचं दधानः सकोस्तुभं -हेपयतीव कृष्णम्‌ ॥ 
Raghu. VI, 49. 


भोगिभोगासनासीनं ददृशुस्तं दिवोकसः 
प्रभानुलिप्तश्रीवत्सं लक्ष्मीविश्रमदर्पणम्‌ à 
* कीस्तुभाख्यमपां सारं बरिश्राणं बृहतोरसा ॥ 
Raghu. X, 10. 
शुशुभे तेन चाक्रान्तं मडुलायतनं महत्‌ | 
श्रीवत्सलक्षणं बक्षः कोस्तुभेनेव केशन्‌ ॥ 
Raghu. XVII, 29. 
येन नन्दनवनराजिरिव पारिजातेन मधुसदनवक्षः- 


स्थलीव कोस्तुभमणिना सा सुतरामराजत 
Bana, Kadambari,' p. 66. 
In the ancient PrAkrita poem Gaudavaho? the 22nd verse alludes to 
the rays of the kaustubha-jewel shining on the breast of Krishna. 
Magha says :— 


अथ सूर्यरुचीव तस्य दृष्टावुदभूत्कोस्तुभदपेणं गतायाम्‌ । 
पड़ धाम ततो न चाडूतं तद्विभुरिन्दकंबिलोचन: किलासो ॥ 
Sisupála-vadha XX, 37. 


Ia old Kannada Literature we meet with frequent allusions to the 
kaustubha-jewel of the god Vishnu. The first Pampa, a distinguish- 
ed author of the Ráshtraküta period, compares? Hastinàpura to the 
kaustubha adorning the large breast of Kaitabh-Arati, ¢.e., Vishnu. 
Abhinava-Pampa‘ also speaks of Hari's kaustubha. In the Kavy4va- 
lékana,> Verse No. 911, contains a conventional description of Krishna, 
bearing on his breast the kaustubha-jewel and the goddess Lakshmi; 
and Verse No. 810 in the same work represents Krishna smiling at 
the feeling of jealousy betrayed by Lakshmi on seeing her own image 
reflected in the kaustubhasjewel and mistaking it for a rival wife. We 
have thus seen that references to this jewel are found in Sanskrit, 
PráAkrita and Kannada Literatures. And it is also worth noting that 
some of the authorities cited are distinguished Jaina writers. The 

! Nirnayaságara Press edition. 

+ Bombay Sanskrit Series, S. P. Pandit's edition. 

3 Pampa-Bhárata, edited by Mr. Rice, p. 9, prose passage. 


* Pampa-Rámáyana, edited by Mr. Rice, p. 22, ch L 119. 
* Edited by Mr. R. Narasimhachar, M.A., in the Bibliotheca Carnatica series. 
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jewel is also referred to in Ancient Inscriptions. I quote the follow- 
ing verse from the Gupta Inscriptions,' p. 83. 
Sasin=éva nabhó vimalam kaus[t]ubha manin=éva Sárüginó 
vakshah I 
bhavana-varéna tath=édam puram=akhilam=alawkritam= 
` udáràm II 
In the Index to the Gupta Inscriptions, p. 327, Dr. Fleet says :— 
*' Kaustubha, a jewel worn on the breast by Vishnu." Bana says? :— 


सुभाषितं हारि विशत्यधो गलान्न दुजनस्याकरिपोरिवामृतम्‌ | 


तदेव धत्ते हृदयेन सज्जनो हरिमहारत्नमिवातिनिमेलम्‌ ॥ 

Here the great jewel, though not mentioned by name, is the 
famous kaustubha. The commentator explains यथा [| हरिः] विष्णुनौरायणो 
हृदयेन वक्षःस्थठेनातिनिमेलं स्वच्छं महारत्नं कौस्तुभं दधाति ; and this explanation 
is confirmed by another passage cited above from the Kadambari. 
It is interesting to note the fact that in the time of Nripatunga him- 
self, the people in the Canarese countrv knew that their king did not 
possess the kaustubha jewel and believed that it was worn on the 
breast by the god Vishnu. The illustrious Jaina author Gunabhadra, 
who was preceptor to Krishnardja II while the latter was yuvarája, 
and who wrote the concluding five chapters of the Adipurdna,3 says, 
after a touching reference to his great teacher Jinaséna, who had just 
passed away :— 


हृदि धर्ममहारत्नमागमांभोधिसंभवं i 
कोस्तुभादाथिकं मत्वा दधातु पुरुषोत्तमः ॥ ३५ ॥ 
Adipur&na, Chapter 43. 
TRANSLATION.—Let the best of persons cherish in his heart the 
great jewel in the form of religion, sprung from the ocean-like Scrip- 
ture, regarding it superior to kaustubha, which Vishnu (Purushóttama) 
wears on his breast, and which is the great jewel sprung from the 
Ocean. 
In the following verse from the KAvyaprakAsa' we are advised to 
meditate on the two feet of Him who wears the kaustubha jewel. 


किमासेव्यं पुंसां सविधमनवद्यं युसरितः 
किमेकान्ते ध्येये चरणयुगलं ATT: । 
किमाराध्यं पुण्यं किमभिलषणीयं च करुणा 
यदासत्तया चेतो निरवधिविमुक्त्ये प्रभवति ॥ 


1 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. III, by Dr. Fleet. 

2 KAdambari, Introductory verses, Nirnayaságar Press edition with commentary. 

2 Jinasénáchárya's AdipurAga, composed in the time of King Nripatuiga-Améghavarsha, 
Deccan College MS. No. 505 of 1884-86. 

* Vámanáchárya's edition of KAvyaprakAsa X, Sat, p. 857. 
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Here no god is named. But N&gdjibhatta, the celebrated author 
of the Paribhashéndusékhara in his commentary on this verse, re- 
marks' विष्णोः पादयुगं नान्यदेवस्य that we are to meditate on the two 
feet of the god Vishou who alone wears the kaustubha. Finally 
Professor Macdonell tells? us that the post-Vedic kaustubha or 
breast-jewel of Vishnu has been explained as the sun by Kuhn. The 
conclusion to be drawn from all this evidence is that Vishnu is invoked 
in the first two verses of the Kavirájamárga. 

(2) The next important word in the first verse which is misunder- 
stood is Sri which is translated in the above extracts ‘‘ fortune " “good 
fortune ” and “welfare,” Dr. Fleet speaks of ‘‘ Fortune clinging to 
the breast of king Nripatunga." This is not an Indian idea and is 
very absurd. The word Sri bears several meanings ; which of these 
is to be accepted here? Mammata in his K&vyaprakáóa? says that 
in such a case we should be guided by the principles of interpretation 
which are enumerated by Bhartrihari in his V&kyapadiya, thus :— 


संयोगो विप्रयोगश्च साहचये विरोधिता । 

अरथः प्रकरणं लिङ्क शब्दस्यान्यस्य संनिधिः ॥ 
साहचर्यं or constant accompaniment is the principle that determines 
the meaning to be assigned to the word Sri here. It means the 
goddess Lakshmi, who constantly accompanies Vishnu, reclines 


on his breast and never abandons him. We read in the Vishnu- 
purAna.* 


इन्द्र उवाच 

नमस्ये सर्वभूतानां जननीमब्जसंभवाम्‌ । 
श्रियमुन्निद्रपद्माक्षी विष्णुवक्षःस्थलास्थिताम्‌ ॥ ११५ ॥ 
एवं यथा जगत्स्वामी देवराजो जनादेन: । 

अवतारं करोत्येष तथा श्रीस्तत्सहायिनी ॥ १२९ ॥ 
पुनश्च TUNAN यदादित्योभवद्धरिः । 

यदा च भागेवो रामस्तदाभूद्धरणी त्वियम्‌ ॥ १४० ॥ 
राघवत्वे मवत्सीता रुक्मिणी कृष्णजन्मानि । 

अन्येषु चावतारेषु विष्णोरेषा सहायिनी ॥ १४१ ॥ 
देवत्वे देवदेहेयं मानुषत्वे च मानुषी । 


विष्णोदेंह्ाानुरूपा वे करोत्यषात्मनस्तनुम्‌ ॥ १४२ ॥ 
Book I, Chap. IX. 
1 Prof. Chandórkar's edition of KAvyaprakása of Mammata, Ullása, X, p. 111, 
a Védic Mythology, p. 39. 
3 VàmanáAchárya's edition of KAvyaprakAsa, pp. 72, 73, 
* H. H. Wilson's translation of the Vishoupuráua, pp. 78. 8o, 59. 63. 
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नित्यैव सा जगन्माता विष्णोः श्रीरनपायेनी i 
यथा सर्वगतो विष्णुस्तथैवेयं दिजोत्तम ॥ 
Book I, Chap. VIII. 

The expression विष्णुवक्षःस्थलस्थिताम्‌ applied to Lakshmi means 
clining on the breast of Vishnu." This notionis frequently met with 
in Indian Literature and Inscriptions. We read in the KAdambari' 
यो [ शुकनासो ] नारायण वक्षःस्थलेऽपि स्थितामदुष्करलाभाममन्यत प्रज्ञाबलेन लक्ष्मीम्‌ | 

Magha says :— 

हस्तरिथताखण्डितचक्रश्ालिनं दिजेन्द्रकान्तं श्रितवक्षसं श्रिया । 
सत्यानुरक्तं नरकस्य जिष्णवो गुणेनृपाः झारङ्गैणमन्वयासिषुः ॥ 
Sisup&lavadha XII 3. 

Here श्रिया श्रितवक्षसं amm means Vishnu on whose breast Lakshmi 
has taken up her abode The Kannada poet Ranna who enjoyed 
the patronage of the Chálukya king Tailapa II, makes the goddess 
Lakshmi say? ‘‘I am sprung from the ocean. l am the noble 


lady who reclines on the breast of Vishnu." King Bhója? thus 
prays for the immortality of his work :—- 


aaah दिमांशुकन्दलभृति स्ववादिनी धूजेटे- 
यांवद्दक्षासे कास्तुभस्तबाकिते लक्ष्मीमुंरद्रोषिण: । 
यावाच्चित्तभुवाञ्िलोकविजयप्रौंढं धनुः कोसुमं 
भूयात्तावदियं कृति: कृतधियां कर्णाबतंसोत्पलम्‌ ॥ 


“ re- 


In the Kåvyåvalôkana,* verse No. 303 runs. 
Avom kavom lókama— 
n ávonin amararkkal amarar enisidar olavim—| 
d Avon uras-thaladol La— 
kshmí-vadhu nelas irppal & Mura-dvishan ítam || 


TRANSLATION :— This is that foe of Mura [#.e. Vishnu] who protects 
the world, through whom the gods called themselves immortals and on 
whose breast the goddess Lakshmi has lovingly taken up her abode. 

We read in the Gupta Inscriptions: 

Y&vach —chandra-kal& Harasya Sirasi 
Srih S4rngind (nó) vakshasi. 

In the Index Dr. Fleet explains Srih as “the goddess Lakshmi.” 

५ KAdambari, Nirgayaságar Press edition, p. 118. 

? GadAyuddha, Kargátaka Kávyamanjari series No. 12, p. 141. 

? Sarasvatikagthabharana, the concluding verse. 


* Mr Narasimhachar's edition. 
* Corpus Inscriptionum Indicorum, Vol. III, p. 204. 
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This idea is also contained in the following illustration of the figure of 
sense called vyAja-stuti given by Nripatunga himself : — 
jala-r&si-prabhavevan a-vi- 
kala-Krishna-gun-AÁnurakteyam mige Lakshmi- 
lalaneyan Antuni vaksha— ` 
sthaladol pêl ent udára-charitane appai || 
Kavir&jamárga, Chapter III, Verse 161. 


TRANSLATION.—Say how thou canst be of noble character, though 
bearing on thy breast the fair Lakshmi sprung from a multitude of 
dull persons (sprung from the ocean) and fond of all black qualities 
(fond of all the qualities of Krishna.) 


In this verse Vishnu, who bears the goddess Lakshmi on his breast, 
is apparently dispraised but really praised. From all these passages 
it is evident that the phrase Sri talt uradol does not mean Fortune 
clinging to the breast of Amóghavarsha. It should be translated 
** Lakshmi clinging to the breast of Vishnu," As is seen in the cele- 
brated temple of Virandrayana at Gadag in Dharwar District where 
Lakshmi is represented as clinging to Viranarayana’s breast. 

(3.) The next important word that is misunderstood is the verb 
agalal. This is the only verb in the first verse and means “she does 
not abandon or never abandons” ; and “‘ Sri agalal" means ““ Laksmi 
never abandons.” Jn the passage from the Vishnu-purána cited 
above we are told that Lakshmi is the constant companion of Vishnu 
and thatshe never abandons him. The same idea is expressed by 
Murari who says :— 


आत्मान मिन्दुकरमेदुरचन्द्रकान्तस्तम्भोज्ज्वलं वितर मे हृदि निबृणोमि । 
न श्रातसंगमसुखासिकया जहाति विष्णोः सकोस्तुभमुरश्चपलापि लक्ष्मी: ॥ 
Anarghya-Rághava'. 


The Sanskrit words लक्ष्मीने जहाति can be rendered into.Old Kannada 
thus, Sri agalal or Sri-vadhu agalade irpal (lit. lives without abandon- 
ing). The former mode of expression is adopted by Nripatunga in 
the first verse of the Kavirájamárga which is the subject of the pre- 
sent discussion ; and the latter mode is found in the opening verse of 
the Kannada Paiichatantra™ where Durgasimha says :— 

Sri-vadhu rágadimd agalad &vana vakshadol irpal &vag(n)am 

déva-nik&yam ólagipud ávana n&bhi--sarójadol vacha— 

Sri-varan utsavam  berasu puttidan  &tan asésha-daitya-vi- 

drávanan  ige Durga-vibhug  Achyutan — achyuta-saukhya- 
kétiyam II 


1 Published in the KávyamálA series, p. 116. 
? Published in the Karpátaka Kávyamanjari. 
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TRANsLATION :—May He, Vishnu, on whose breast the goddess 
Lakshmi lovingly remains without abandoning (him), whom a multi- 
tude of gods.serve, from the lotus in whose navel the husband of Saras- 
vati [Brahmadéva] has taken his birth with joy, and who dispels all 
demons,—give to the lord Durga untold and uninterrupted blessings. 


Dr. Fleet translates agalal ““ Let her not abandon " and says it ex- 
presses a prayer. This is opposed to the rules of Kannada grammar. 
This form of the verb is called pratishédha-rüpa or the negative 
mood. It is composed of the root agal, to abandon, a, the particle of 
negation, and al, the singular feminine verbal suffix of the third per- 
sonal pronoun. It does not express the sense of the imperative and 
therefore cannot denote a prayer. Késirdja says' that the negative 
mood is used in all the three tenses and that madam expresses the 
negation of what is denoted by the affirmative indicative forms, må- 
didam, mádidapam and máduvam. So the form madam means he 
did not, he does not and he will not do. In the Karn&taka-Subdanu- 
Sásana we are assured that the negative mood never expresses the 
sense of the imperative. Bhattákalanka says? :— 


Sütram 524.  Áéir-àdau bédam-bédau  paratah.  Vrittib-Tinah 
paratah bédam, béda ity étau Sabdau prayujyété Asir-Ady-arthé prati- 
shédha-vishayé II i 


Prayógah—Má&dal bédam, mádal béda ; nodal bédam, nodal béda Il 
ASir-AdAv iti kim I madam mådar II 


In this passage the words ‘‘ Asir-Adav iti kim, madam, mádar " mean 
Why is the expression &$ir-Aàdau inserted in the Sütra? because 
when prayer, &c. (Asir-4di) the meanings of the imperative mood given 
in Sütra 465 are not denoted, then we have such forms as m&dam 
(he does not, did not or will not, do), mádar (they do not; did not, or 
will not, do). 


Dr. Caldwell has made very interesting remarks on the negative 
mood in his comparative grammar of the Dravidian languages. He 
says}: ''In general, the Dravidian negative verb has'but one tense, 
which is an aorist or.is indeterminate in point of time, e.g., pogén, 
Tamil (póvanu, Telagu, pógenu, Ca.), I go not, means either I did not, 
I do not, or I will not go. The time is generally determined by the 
context. After noticing the peculiarities of Ku, Gond, and Tulu he 
proceeds ‘‘in the other dialects (including Kannada) thereis only one 
mood of the negative in ordinary use, viz., the indicative. Dr. Cald- 


1 Dr. Kittel's Ist, edition of Sabdamanidarpana, Sutra 222, pp. 260, 261. 
2 Mr. Rice's edition of Karpátaka-sabdánusásana, p. 265. 
३ Dr. Caldwell's comparative grammar of the Dravidian languages; 2nd Ed., p. 360. 
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(Common to all tenses, but most used with a future signification.) 


LI 


Tamil, 


I do not, did not or will not do. Seyyen 


Thou 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Seyyay 
SeyyAn 
Seyya! 
Seyyadu 


Seyy& 


Malayalam. 


Cheyyen 
Cheyy& (impers.) 
Cheyy&n 
Cheyyal 


Cheyy& (impers.) 


Telugu. 


Chéyanu 
Chéyavu 
Chéyandu 
Chéyadu 


Do. 


Canarese. 


Geyyem. 


Geyyay. 


Geyyam. 


Geyyal. 


Geyyadu. 
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From this comparative view it is clear that like geyyal the form 
agalal means either she does not, did not or will not abandon. It 
does not mean “ Let her not abandon." It is also equally evident that 
in none of the four Dravidian languages compared above do such 
forms as geyyal and agalal convey the sense of the imperative. 

Dr. Kittel has discussed the negative verb in a most exhaustive 
manner in his grammar of the Kannada language. He says’ that 
the conjugated negative of the verb is formed by suffixing the 
personal terminations to the infinitive ending in a, and is used 
for the present, past and future tense, according to circumstances. 
It was absolutely necessary both for Dr. Caldwell and Dr. 
Kittel to notice fully all the possible meanings of the negative 
verb in order to arrive at a correct explanation of the origin of 
this interesting form which is conspicuous by its absence in the 
Aryan languages. Dr. Kittel holds that a, the particle of negation, is 
the same as the infinitive ending in a: “That infinitive originally 
was a verbal noun and only in course of time came to get its specific 
meanings ($188) Thus, e.g., ndda at first meant ‘seeing’, ‘a see- 
ing,’ and thereupon ‘to see,’ ‘about to see,’ ‘yet to see.’ Nódem 
(nóda and em) therefore signifies, ‘a yet to see—I, ñe.’ my seeing 
(is or was) yet to be or (will be) yet to be, or my seeing (is) not actual- 
ly existing, (was) not so, or (will) not be so, whence we arrive at the 
meaning ‘I do not see,’ ‘I did not see,’ ‘(I have not seen),’ ‘I shall 
not see*.’”’ Dr. Kittel very carefully notices all the meanings which 
the negative form nédal or nédalu bears in the ancient, the medizval 
and the modern dialect of the Kannada language and tells us that the 
negative verb is seldom used in the modern dialect except in proverbs 
and that such expressions as koduvad ill (I, etc., do not give, I, etc., 
shall not give), kodal illa (I, etc., did not give) are now used in place 
of the conjugated negative). The negative verb therefore does not 
express the sense of the imperative. 


The unanimous opinion on this point of the four distinguished gram- 
marians, Késirája, Bhatt&ákalanka, Dr. Caldwell and Dr. Kittel is 
supported by the usage of ancient Kannada authors. 1 shall quote 
four illustrations. Dandi says :— 


न मीलयति पद्मानि न नभोप्यवगाहते । 
त्वन्मुखेन्दुमेमासूनां हरणायेव कल्पते ॥ 
अक्रिया चन्द्रकायोणामन्यकार्यस्य च क्रिया । 
अत्र सन्दइ्यते यस्माद्विरुद्धं नाम रूपकम्‌ ॥ 
Kavy4darsa, Chapter II, 83, 84. 


! Dr. Kittel's Grammar of the Kannada Language, p. 157. 
Jdem, p. 161. 3 Idem, pp. 159, 332 
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Nripatunga renders this thus— 
kamal-fikarado] sankó— 
chaman alalam chakravákadol mádaduni- 
nna mukh-éndu-bimbam induge I 
saman embudu mige viruddhz-rüpakam akkum II 
Kavirájamárga III 19. 


Here न मीलयाति is translated into sankóchamam mAdadu ; therefore 
the negative verb does not mean ‘‘ Let it not cause, dc.” Dandi says 


त्वन्मुखं कमलेनेब तुल्यं नान्येन केन चित्‌ । 
इत्यन्यसाम्यव्यावृत्तेरियं सा नियमोपमा 1 
Kavyadarsa, Chapter II, 19. 


Nripatunga translates :— 

sarasijadol ninna mukham I. 

taruni sadrisam samantu póladu peratam II 

nirutam id embudu niyam-án I 

taritain niyam-épam4-vikalpita-bhavam II 

Kavirajamarga, Chap. III, 64. 

Here the meaning is: thy face does not resemble any other thing. 
The negative verb póladu does not mean “Let it not resemble." 
Vrishabhanatha says to Bharatarája ''your having seen the sun 


darkened by the clouds indicates that there shall be no rise of divine 
knowledge in the fifth age." 


घनावरणरुद्धस्य 'दशैनादंशुमालिन: | 
केवलाकोदयः प्रायो न भवेत्पंचमे युगे ॥ ७८ ॥ 
Jinaséna's Adipurana', Chap. 40. 
Pampa renders this thus :— 
musurida mugilgalimd ana— 
m eseyade nimd arka-bimbamam kandudarim— 
d eseyadu dushshama-kálado— 
1 asadrisa-kaivalya-bódha-dinakara-bimbam II 
Pampa's Adipur&na?, Chap. XV, 30. 


1 Jinaséna's AdipurAga, Deccan College, MS. No. 505 of 1884-86. 
2 Mysore Government Oriental Library series Ne ~. 
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Here the meaning is The sun of divine knowledge shall not shine. 
The negative verb eseyadu does not mean ''Let it not shine." Cha- 
mundarája expresses the same idea thus :— 


Mugilu musurida nésaram — kaadudarim kévala-jü&niga] &garu 
Ch&mundarája-purána', Chap. I. 


This means that there shall be no more persons gifted with divinc 
knowledge. The negative verb ágaru does not mean ‘‘ Let them not 
be." Dr. Fleet has been led into his mistake by not recognizing the 
difference between the negative mood agalal ‘‘ she does not abandon” 
and the negative imperative ''agalad irke" “Jet her, &c., not 
abandon." Nripatunga uses idad irkke (idade and irkke) “let them 
notemploy" in verses, Chapter II, 21 and 25, as idar or idaru does 
not convey this sense. 


4. The next important word in the first verse which is misunder- 
stood is fvanam. Dr. Fleet translates “Let fortune not abandon 
him (literally whom).” If&vanamliterally means whom, how can it be 
rendered by the demonstrative pronoun him? Dr. Fleet has failed to 
understand the peculiar use of the interrogative pronoun in the 
Kannada language. Dr. Caldwell mentions? the remarkable fact 
that “the Dravidian languages have no relative pronoun, a partici- 
pial form of the verb being used instead." ‘‘ In the absence of a real 
relative pronoun, the interrogative is used as a relative in many of the 
Scythian languages." Referring to this use of the interrogative, 


1 Palm-leaf MS. of the Jaina Matha at Kolhapur, dated S'aka 1427. Mr. Narasimhachar in 
his Introduction to KAvyAvaldkana, p. 7, 5395. Chámundarája acquired the titie Chaladanka- 
Gahga for having killed his own brother Nágavarma." Against this undeserved charge of 
fratricide unknown to Jaina chroniclers and Jaina tradition I have simply to refer to a 
contemporary Sravan Belgol Inscription No. 109, in which Chaladanka-Ganga-nrpati 
is spoken of as desiring to take the Ganga Kingdom ; his desire was fiustrated and he was 
killed by Chámundarája. The verse runs thus :— 


arg भुजविक्रमादभिलषन्‌ गंगाधि राज्यश्रियं 
येनादौ चलदंकगंगनृपातिब्येथांभिलाषीकृतः । 
कृत्वा बीरकपाळरत्नचषके वीरद्रिषः शोणितं 

पातुं कोतुकिनश्च कोणपगणाः पूर्णामिलाषीक्ृताः ॥ 


Here येन refers to Ch4mundaraja. The passage in the Chamundaraja-purana runs thus :— 

Tanna tammanam Nágavammanam konda pagege Chaladanka-Ganganum Gangara 
bagtanum enisida Madurachayanum ddl ittu konda chalamam nerapidudarim Samara- 
Parasuramanum. Chámundarája took the title of ''a Parasuráma in war" owing to his 
displaying firmness in having suddenly attacked and killed Maduráchaya, who called himselt 
Chalad-atka-Ganga and Gangara banja, to avenge the death of his brother Nagavarmma. 


* Dr. Caldwell's comparative grammar of the Dravidian languages, znd Ed., pp. 337 
and 312. 
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Késirdja says' that the pronouns Avam, ával and Avudu are paratan- 
tramgal or dependent, as their sense is not completed unless they are 
followed by demonstrative pronouns. One of the instances cited by 
Dr. Kittel runs :— 
Dhanam ullan åvan avane indram, 
which he-translates thus :— 
Who is a rich man, he indeed is a prince. 
In English the two clauses stand thus :— 
He indeed is a prince, who is a rich man. 
Dr. Kittel remarks? ‘‘ such sentences appear to have originally been 
formed in imitation of Sanskrit ones with the relatives qq, यावद्‌, यथा and 
their correlatives qq, तावद्‌ and तथा. The truth of this remark is beauti- 
fully illustrated by the following two passages, the first from Jinaséna 
andthe second from Pampa, the latter being a translation of the 
former :— 
प्रसाषितादिशो यस्य यशः शशिकलामळं । 
सुरेरसक्ृदुद्गीतं कुलक्षोणीभकुक्षिषु ॥ २५० ॥ 
* * * % 
नप्ता श्रीनाभिराजस्य पुत्रः श्रीवृषभेशिन: । 
षट्खंडमंडितामेनां थः स्म शास्त्यखिलां महीं ॥ २५२ ॥ 
मत्वासौ गत्वरीं लक्ष्मी जित्वरः सवे भूभृतां । 
जगद्विसृत्वरो कीतिमतिष्ठिपदिहाचले ॥ २५३ ॥ 
Jinaséna, Ádipurána, Chap. XXX. 
Dév-Anganeyar paduva— 
r Ávana jasamam kul-Achal-Avaliyo] Sau— 
ry-Avashtambhadin Aldava— 
n 4vam shat-khanda-mandita-kshiti-talamam II 76 II 
&tam Bharat-ésvaran in— 
tî teradim negalda tanna kirtiyan i vi— 
khy4ta-Vrishabh-Adriyo! sura— 
gita-yasam nirisidam nelam nilv inegam II 77. 
Pampa, Ádipurána, Chap. XIII. 

The construction employed by Jinaséna is : (a) यस्य यशः सुंरैरुदीतम्‌ , (b) 
यः महीं शास्ति स्म, (८) असौ कीर्तिमातिष्ठिपादेहाचले. Here the two subordinate 
clauses, (a) and (8), are attributive adjuncts to असो ( भरतः ) in the 
principal clause (c) ; and the pronouns यस्य, 3: and अस्तौ are used as 


1 S'abdamapidarpana, Dr. Kittel's 1st Ed., p. 174, Sütra 143. 
2 Dr. Kittel's Grammar of the Kannada language, pp» 351, 352. 
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correlatives according to the principle यत्तदोर्नित्यमाभिसंबन्धः. Pampa renders 
the relative pronouns यस्प and यः by the interrogative pronouns Avana 
and 4vam thus, (a) D8v-Anganeyar pàduvar 4vana jasamaw, (b) Aldavan 
Avam kshititalamam, (c) &tam Bharatésvaran i vrishabh-Adriyo] tanna 
kirtiyam nirisidam. It is therefore evident that Pampa’s verse 76 
contains two subordinate clauses which are attributive adjuncts to átam 
Bharatés$varam in verse 77 which contains the principal clause ; and the 
two verses form one complex sentence. This construction is also 
employed in the first two verses of the Kavirájamárga which form one 
sentence’. Sri &vanan agalal श्रीर्य न जहाति is a subordinate clause, 
which is an attributive adjunct to Nripatunga which is in the nomina- 
tive case, being the subject of the verb ige in the second verse. The 
principal clause is: 4 Nripatungam namage ige pratdpOdayamam 
असौ नृपतुड़ो नो ददातु प्रततापोदयम्‌. We should therefore translate Avanam by 
the relative pronoun whom ; and Dr. Fleet's rendering ‘him (literally, 
whom ?)’ must be rejected. 


5. The next word that is misunderstood is 4 in 4 Nripatungam 
which Dr. Fleet translates ‘ that (famous or well-known) Nripatunga. 
We have already scen that 4vanam and 4 are used as correlatives. 
In such a construction the relative, or, what is its equivalent in Kan- 
nada, the interrogative, being expressed, the demonstrative does not 
mean famous or well-known. Mammata, the author of the Kavya-pra- 
kasa, says" :— 

प्रक्रान्तप्रसिद्धानुभतार्थविषयस्तच्छब्दो यच्छन्दोपादानं नापेक्षते 
and cites as an illustration the following verse :— 


aa गतं संप्रति शोचनीयतां समागमप्रार्थनया कपालिनः । 


कला च सा कान्तिमती कलावतस्त्वमस्य लोकस्यच नेत्रकौमुदी ॥ 
Kalidasa, Kum4rasambhava V. 


Mallinátha in his commentary on this verse says अत्र सेति प्रसिद्धाथत्वान्न 
यच्छन्दापेक्षा because the word सा here means well-known, therefore the 
relative या is not expressed. This view is endorsed by Késirája who 
says? & denotes what is previously mentioned and what is well-known, 

Gaja-haya-rüdhiyo] Bhagadattanin 4 Nalanim  migiládam. In 
mounting elephants and horses he was superior to Bhagadatta and 
that (well-known or famous) Nala. In this example & is used by itself. 


1 This is called युग्म. Cf verses 27 and 28 in Chap. VIII in Pampa's Àdipurána, P- 199. 
Mysore Or. Lib. Series No. 1. See also 2 important verses in the Baroda copperplate inscrip- 
tion, which were misunderstood by Dr. Fleet, but were correctly explained by Dr. Bhandarkar, 
Ind. Ant. XII, pp. 228, 229. 

? KAvyaprakAsa, Chap. VII., Vàmanáchárya's Ed.. p. 372. 

ia Sabdamagidarpaga. Dr. Kittels’ rst Ed., Sutra 169, pp. 202, 203. 
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But in the first verse of the Kavirájamárga it is correlativeto ávanam 
and therefore does not mean famous or well-known. 

6. The next point that is misunderstood is the position of the noun 
Nripatunga. Dr. Fleet believes that it is: in apposition with &vanam 
and translates ‘Let Fortune not abandon him, (namely) that Nripatunga. 
This is impossible because ávanam is the object of agalal and in the 
accusative case, while Nripatunga is in the nominative case, being the 
subject of the verb ige, as has been fully explained above. A solemn 
disregard for the principle’ यत्तर्नेत्यमामैसंबन्धः is very frequent in 
Dr. Fleet's translations. The following three passages may be taken 
as fair specimens? :— ` 


यस्य प्रांशुनखांशुजालविसरद्धारांतराविर्भव- 
त्पादांभोजरजःपिझंगमकुटप्रसग्र TATA: । 
संस्मतो स्वममोधवषेनृपतिः [eras 

स श्रीमान्‌ जिनसेनपूज्यभगवत्पादो जगन्मंगलं ॥ 


Dr. Fleet translates :—“' When the fresh lustre of the jewels in his 
diadem was made of a reddish colour by the pollen of the water-lilies 
which were (his) feet, appearing between the streams that flowed forth 
from the rays of the high nails of his (feet), the glorious King 
Amóghavarsha,— whose holy feet were worthy to be worshipped by 
Jinaséna, (and who was) the (embodimert of the) prosperity of the 
world,—thought of himself, ‘I am purified to-day ; it is enough.’ ” 


(a) That Jinaséna considered the feet of his ewn pupil holy, (b) that 
the illustrious Àchárya worshipped the feet of his pupil Amóghavarsha, 
and (c) that the pupil Amóghavarsha was jagan-mangalam (the 
blessing of the world) are not Indian notions and are equalled in their 
absurdity by the idea of the lustre of the kaustubha-jewel going round 
Fortune clinging to the breast of Amóghavarsha. The next two 
examples are from the Gupta Inscriptions? :— 


निन्ययाचारेषु योस्मिन्विनयमुषि युगे कल्पनामात्रवृत्त्या 

राजस्वन्येषु पांसुष्विव कुसुमबलिन्नीबभासे प्रयुक्तः । 

स श्रेयोधान्नि सञ्राडिति मनुभरतालक्कमान्धातृकल्पे 

कल्याणे ufu भास्वान्मणिरिव सुतरां आजते यत्र शब्दः ॥ ४५ d 


Dr. Fleet translates :—‘‘ He who, in this age which is the ravisher, 
of good behaviour, through the action simply of (his good) intentions 
shone gloriously, not associating with other kings who adopted a re- 

1 Kávyapradipd, p. 229, KávyamálA series. 

2 Ind. Ant. Vol. XII, p. 217. A correct translation of this verse is given by Dr. Bhan- 


darkar, Early History of the Dekkan, 2ad Ed., p. 6?. 
3 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. ILI, pp. 146, 747) 148. 
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prehensible course of conduct,—just as an offering of flowers (is 
beautiful when it is not laid down) in the dust, —he in whom, possessed 
ofa wealth of virtue, (and so) falling but little short of Manu and 
Bharata and Alarka and M&ndhatii, the title of ‘‘ universal sovereign” 
shines more (than in any other), like a resplendent jewel (set) in good 
gold.” . 


Here (a) the verb आबभासे, being in the past tense, does not refer to 
the living and reigning king ; (b) the correlatives यो and. refer to 
आन्द: ; (८) प्रयुक्त ' means 'fapplied" and not ''associating with other 
kings," (d) 4 should be construed with आबभासे and not with प्रयुक्त, and 
(e) कल्पनामात्रवृत्त्या? means “by dint of mere imagination,” and 
not “through the action simply of (his good) intentions." 


The construction is :— 
अस्मिन्विनयमुषि युगे यो [ सम्राडिति शब्दः ] निन्याचारेषु अन्येषु राजसु कल्पनामात्र- 
ृत्त्या प्रयुक्तः पांसुषु कुसुमबलिरिव नाबभासे स सम्राडिति Wea: यत्र [7. e, यस्मिन्‌ ] भ्रेयोधान्नि 
मनुभरतालक्कमान्धाठृकल्पै [ प्रयुक्तः ] कल्याणे हेन्नि भास्वान्माणिरिव भ्राजते. 


[That king] in whom, the abode of virtue [and] but little inferior to 
Manu, Bharata, Alarka and MandhAtyi, there shines forth exceedingly 
like a resplendent jewel set in good gold, that title of universal 
sovereign, which, [when] applied, in this age the ravisher of modesty, 
to other kings of reprehensible conduct, by dint of mere imagination, 
did not shine, just as an offering of flowers [does not shine when laid 
down] in the dust. Another verse in the same inscription runs :— 


स्थाणोरन्यत्र येम प्रणतिकृपणतां प्रापितां (तं) नोत्तमाङ्गं 
यस्याकिष्टो भुजाभ्यां वहति ह्िमगिरिदुंग्गेशब्दाभिमानम्‌ । 
नीचेस्तेनापि यस्य प्रणतिमुजबलाव्जेनष्िष्टमुद्‌ना 
चूडापुष्पोपहारे म्मिहिरकुल्भृपेणांतं पादयुग्मं ॥ 

Dr. Fleet's translation :—'‘ He by whom (his) head has never been 
brought into the humility of obeisance to any other save (the god) 
Sthánu ;—he, through the embraces of whose arms (Himalaya) the 
mountain of snow carries no longer the pride of the title of being 


a place that is difficult of access ;—he to whrse feel respect was paid, 
with complimentary presents of the flowers from the lock of hair on 


Ch ब्रह्मण्यानन्द्‌ शब्दोयं प्रयुक्तः सखवाचकः 
बहदारण्यकोपनिषद्भाष्य MAR Anandasrama Ed, Part 11, p. 1344 
Cf. एकः Wet: सम्यग्शातः FF प्रयुक्तः शा्रान्वितः स्वर्ग लोके काम४ग्मवाति, 


° ६ gat लयो वा स्थितिवौ तत्त्वमिति पौएणिकाः । सदापि कल्पनामात्रन्‌ 
Mápdukyóganishad with Gaudapáda's K4rikas, p. 88, Ánandá£rama series. 
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the top of (his) head, by even that (famous) King Mihirakula, whose 
forehead was pained through being bent Jow down by the strength of 
(his) arm in (the act of compelling) obeisance." 


Here the reading प्रापितां ‘is a mistake for प्रापतं and the expression 
“no longer” is a gratuitous insertion. The purport of the verse is: mis- 
understood by Dr. Fleet. The relative pronouns in the first two lines 
येन and यस्य are correlatives to तेन मिहिरकुलनृपेण ; therefore the clauses 
containing these relatives are adjectival adjuncts to तेन मिहिरकुलनृपेण;. 


the principal clause is तेन मिहिरकुलनृपेण यस्य पादयुग्मं अर्चितः The rela- 
tive यस्य occurring in the third line above refers to Yasódharman. 
The real purport of the verse is “' He to whom obeisance was made 
even by that King Mihirakula who did not bow before anybody save 
the god Siva and embraced by whose arms the mountain Himalaya 
bears the pride of the title ' inaccessible." It is not Yas$ódharman 
but Mihirakula who is spoken of as a worshipper of Siva. This inter- 
vretation is according to the principle mentioned by Dandi. 


वंशवीय्येश्रुतादीनि वणयित्वा रिपोरपि à 
तञ्जयान्नायकोत्कषेवणनन्च धिनोति नः ॥ 
Kávy*4aráóa, Chapter I, 22. 


The pronoun तेन in तेन मिहिरकुलनृपेण and in तेन श्रीयशोधम्मंणा in the next 
verse cannot mean ‘‘ famous" for one and the same reason. We are 
now in a position to offer the following literal translation of the first 
verse of the Kavir&jamárga. 


That most eminent king (Nripa-tunga) whom the goddess Lakshmi, 
clinging to his breast, never abandons through affection, the lustre: 
springing from the Kaustubha-jewel spreading around and forming a 
screen, who is noble, who is well-versed in politics (Niti-nirantara). 


It is evident that the first verse does not give a complete sense, as it 
contains only the subject of the principal clause and ‘some of its attri- 
butive enlargements, while the predicate occurs in the second verse. 
At this stage of the inquiry, itis not possible to know whether the 
epithets applied to the god Vishnu refer, in their secondary sense as 
titles, to one or more persons. Let us now proceed to examine 
Dr. Fleet's translation of the second verse. 


7. After explaining the expression apratihata-vikraman he adds 
the parenthetical clause (just as the god Vishru-N&ráyana had three 
strides which were not obstructed). This must be rejected, as the 
god Vira-Nfrayana, himself the owner of the kaustubha-jewel, is 
praised in the two verses. 
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8. ''Appa" does not mean ‘‘ who has become.” It isa present 
relative participle of &gu, ‘ becoming’, ‘ being’ and should be translat- 
ed ‘that is’, ‘who is’ according to Dr. Kittel's Grammar, p. 243. 

9. This will also show that 'osedu' cannot be construed with 
‘appa’, as Dr. Fleet has done. It naturally goes with ige. 

Cf. 

taruniyan osed ittam. 
Sabdamanidarpana’, sütra 61. 
Osed ittu krit-Artthanen appem. 
Pampa? R&máyana, VI, 111 
„ishtan orvvan adhidévateg end osed ittudam 
Inscription of Saka 820, No. 60, Nagar? Taluq 
osadu kottor = f dvija-mukhyar 


Ind. Ant. Vol. XII, p. 223. 


In the last quotation osadu should be osedu ; and Dr. Fleet trans- 
lates the words ‘‘ these best of the twice-born . . . . gave with plea- 
sure." Dr. Kittel in his grammar, p. 419, translates ** osedu kottam " 
into “he was delighted (and) gave.” 


10. The most important word in the second verse is pratápa which 
is misunderstood and mistranslated. According to Dr. Fleet, pratipa 
means ''a power, in dealing with the subjectlying before him (the 
author), which he himself unaided, could not hope to display." This 
absurd explanation of the well-known Sanskrit word pratápa is repeat- 
ed at page 264, where we are told it means “ability to perform 
the task lying before him.” By this periphrasis Dr, Fleet obviously 
means poetical talent or power, though he doesnot saysoin plain 
language. Ofcourse Dr. Fleet is unable to cite any authority. His 
assertion that king Nripatunga is invoked to grant poetical power is 
too absurd to deceive anybody. A king can give patronage but not 
poetical powers. 

Surésvara says: 

TATA नाह्मणा यान्ति राजानमितियुज्यते । 
न त्वनापदि विद्यार्थ तं ade द्विजोत्तमाः ॥ 


बृहदारण्योपानिषद्गाष्यवार्तिकम्‌ 
Part III, p. 1354, AnandAsram edition. 
Besides, invocations are never addressed to kings in Indian poems ; 
they are always addressed to gods, preceptors or other holy person- 
ages. 


1 Kittel's rst Ed., p. 74- 


3 Mr. Rice's Ed.; p. 145. 
3 Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. VILI, Inscriptions in the Shimoga District, Part 11, p. 28c. 
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The fact is, Dr. Fleet*has been obliged, in order to uphold a wrong 
interpretation of the second verse, to mistranslate the well-known 
Sanskrit word which is explained by Amarasimha II, 20.— 


स प्रतापः प्रभावश्च यत्तेजः कोशदण्डजम्‌ । 


The commentator’ says कोशो धनं दण्डः YA ताभ्यां जातम्‌, Thus प्रताप 
means that glory which arises from treasures and troops. Only a 
king can possess this quality. T&r&án&tha in his Vachaspatya calls it 
कोश दण्डजातम्‌ नृपतेजः a king's glory arising from money and armies. 
Bhavabhati calls it arn, a quality of the warrior caste 
ta: | यत्‌ पुनश्रन्द्रकेतो वदसि fas भवतस्तातप्रतापौत्कर्षेप्यम्षे इति तत्पृच्छामि कि ga- 
स्थिताविषयाः क्षत्रधर्मा इति. 

Uttara-Ramacharita V. 


The word prat4pa, therefore, means military prowess and occurs 
frequently in Sanskrit and Kannada literatures and in old Sanskrit and 
Kannada inscriptions. The expression in our text is prat&p-6dayam, 
which is also employed in describing the high pitch of military prowess 
displayed by King Narasimha’. 


We have thus far critically examined the translation of the first two 
verses of the KavirdjamArga so kindly presented by Dr. Fleet to 
Sanskrit scholars and have fully set forth the reasons for rejecting it 
altogether. I shall now give a correct and literal translation ofthe 
two verses. 


May that best of kings (Nripatunga), whom the goddess Lakshmi 
clinging to his breast never abandons through affection, —the lustre 
springing from the Kaustubha jewel spreading around and serving like 
a screen,—who is well-versed in politics (Nitinirantara,) who is 
noble, who is a wrestler that has performed his duty (Kritakrityamalla), 
whose valour is uninterrupted, who is exceedingly pure ( Atigaya- 
dhavala), who is Vira-NArAyana, give to usa high pitch of military 
prowess that is attained unexpectedly. 


From this literal and correct rendering of the first two verses of the 
Kavir&jamárga it is clear that the god Vira-N&r&yana or Vishnu, the 
owner of the kaustubha jewel, on whose breast the goddess Lakshmi 
reclines and whom she never abandons, is praised here. The god is 
invoked to grant prowess. The author who prays for prowess 
must have been a king. And from the epithets Nripatunga, 
Atisayadhavala, &c., applied to the god, we are forced to conclude 
that the royalauthor wishes to make a punning reference to his 

1 Amarakésa with the commentary VAkyasudhi, Nirpaya S. Press, p. 313. 

3 Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. IV., Inscriptions in the Mysore District Part II, Inscrip- 

tion Na. 38, line 23. 
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own titles. This method of indirectly suggesting one's own name 
or title is adopted by Samantabhadra, Akalaükadéva, Némichandra 
Püjyapáda and Gunabhadra. Addressing the last Tirthankara 
Vardhamána, Samantabhadra says! :— 


बहुगुणसंपदसकलं परमतमपि मधुरवचनविन्यासकलम्‌ | 

नयभक्त्यवतंसकलं तव देव मतं समन्तभद्रं सकलम्‌ ॥ १ ॥ 

औवद्धेमानमकलंकमर्नि्यवंच पादारविंदयुगलं प्रणिपत्य pH | 

भव्येकलोकनयनं परिपाल्यंतं स्याद्दादवत्मे परिणौमि समन्तमद्रम्‌ ॥ २ ॥ 

ये संस्तुता विविधभक्तिसमंतमद्रैरिंद्रादिमि विनतमोलिमणिप्रमाभेः i 

उद्योतितांप्रियुगलाः सकलप्रबोधास्ते नो Rig विमलां कमलां जिनेंद्रा: ॥ २॥ 
Akalankadéva addresses Mahavira as Akalanka 


सर्वज्ञाय निरस्तवाधकथिये Grane ते नम- 
स्स्यात्प्रत्यक्षमलक्षयन्स्वमतमम्यस्याप्यनेकंतभाक्‌ | 
तत्त्वं शक्यपरीक्षणं सकलविन्नेकांतवादी ततः 
रेक्षावःनकलंक याति दारणं त्वामेव वीरं जिनम्‌ ॥ 
Laghiyastraya?. 
Némichandra addresses the Tirthankar Némin&tha as Némichandra 
od god पणामिय जिणिंदवरणेमिचंदमकलंकं 
गुणरयणभूसणुदयं जीव०स परूवर्ण aros ॥ 
Gomata-s4ra? 
which Késavanna renders into Sanskrit thus— 
सिद्ध शुद्धं प्रणम्य जिनेंद्रवर नेमिचंद्रमकलंकं 
गुणरत्नभूषणोदयं जीवस्य प्ररूपणं वक्ष्यामि 
In Némichandra's Trilókas&ra* we read— 
बळगोविदसिद्दामणिकिरणकलावरुणचरणणहकिरण । 
विमलयरणेमिचंदं तिहुवणचंदं णमंसामि ॥ 


In this verse also the author Némichandra calls the Tirthankara 
Némin&tha after himself and thus makes an indirect reference to 
his own name. It may be also noted here that Püjyap&da, the 
celebrated author of the Jainéndra VyAkarana, whose other 


1 Svayambhástotra, MS. of the Jaina Matha at Kolhapur, verses 2 ard 3 are not found 
in some MSS ; verse 2 occurs also in the Ashtaéati, 

१ Palm-leaf MS. of the Jaina Matha at Kolhapur, p. 38 (०), 

? Terdal MS. of the Gomatasára, the opening verse. 

* Deccan College MS. No. :99 of 1875-96, leaf 2 (5). 
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name was Dévanandi, makes the latter name part of the adjective 
qualifying the god whom he invokes. 


लक्ष्मीरात्यन्तिकी यस्य निरवद्यावभासत à 
देवनन्दितपूजेशे नमस्तस्मै स्वयंभुवे ' । ५५ ॥ 
Gunabhadra calls Jina guva-bhadra after himself. 

उषयांति समस्तसंपदो विपदों विच्युतिमाप्नुवंत्यलं । 

वृषभ वृषमार्गदोशिनं झषकेतुदिषमीयुषां सतां ॥ ३५७॥ 
` इत्थं भवंतमतिभक्तिपथं निनीषाः 

प्रागेव बंधकलयः प्रलयं AR | 
पश्चादनश्वरमयाचितमप्यवइयं 

संपत्स्यतेस्य विलसङ्कणभद्र भद्रं ॥ २५८ ॥ 


Ádipur&na, Chapter 44. 

The distinguished Ráshtraküta author Pampa who finished his 
Adipur&na? in Saka 863, mentions, as his titles, Sukavi-jana-m4nas- 
ottamsahamsa, GunArnava, Samsára-sáródaya and Sarasvatimani-hAra. 
He then transfers tliese titles to Adin&tha, who is invoked in the 
beginning, to Bharatésvara, Dévéndra and other divine persons 
very frequently in his Adipurdna. The two concluding verses of each 
chapter and the opening verses of the second and all the succeeding 
chapters contain illustrations of this remark. The ninth chapter 
opens thus:— 

Sri-pati Puru-param é$vara— 

n Épürna-manóratham  naman-nripa makut-4- 
tópam trailóky- Anta— 

vyApita-mahimam Sarasavti-mani-hAram || 

Here Ádin&tha is described as the lord of prosperity, whose desires 
are fulfilled, who is adorned by the splendour of the crowas of kings 
making a bow, whose glory has filled the three worlds, and who is a 
string of jewels to the goddess Sarasvati (Sarasvati-manih&ram). In 
the concluding verse of the eighth chapter we read: 

S&kéta-shhh&san-Asinam pAlisidam mahi-valayamam Samsára- 
sár-ódayam || 

Ádin&tha, seated on the throne of Ayódhy&, the promoter of the 
essence of life [#.e. religion], protected the circle of the earth. In 
these passages Pampa has transferred his own titles to the first 
Tirthankara Vrishabhanátha. Pampa's object evidently is that they 
should be understood in their primary sense as referring to the god 


! Jainéndra-vyákarana. Deccan College MS. No $9 of 1475-76. 
® Mysore edition referred to in note 2, p. 14 
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and in their secondary sense as giving his own titles as the author of 
the Ádipur&na. Abhinava-Pampa has only followed the example of 
his distinguished predecessor and namesake in this matter. 

As I have already remarked, the first two verses of the Kavirajam&rga 
contain a prayer addressed to the ged Vishnu to grant military prow- 
ess. This indicates that the author was a king. And the intentional use 
of the expressions Niipatunga, Atisaya-dhavala, &c., as epithets to the 
god, leads us to infer that they must have been the titles of this royal 
author. But as prowess will not help him in dealing with the subject 
lying before him, the royal author proceeds in the third verse to 
invoke the goddess Sarasvati to give him poetical power. 

dêvi Sarasvati hamsa-vi 
bhávade nele-golge kürttu man-mê4nasadol || 
Let the goddess Sarasvati take up her abode with love in my mind 
(m&nasa) just as the flamingo takes up his abode in the lake M&nasa. 
In the fourth verse the royal author calls upon former great poets to 
aid him in his literary work. 


To borrow the language of Mammafa the first two verses have two 
meanings, the वाच्य (obvious) and the व्यङ्ग्य (implied). The व्यङ्ग्यार्थ 
(the implied meaning) that the author was a king, and that atisaya- 
dhavala was one of his titles is confirmed by the following passage:— 


Atisayadhaval-Órvvip-ódit-Alankriti I, 147, which means “ the figures 
of speech composed by King Atisayadhavala." Dr. Fleet has failed 
to understand the meaning of the word udita. It does not mean 
here ‘‘ sprung from." It is the past passive participle of बद्‌ to speak, 
and is often used in the sense of composed (विरचित), Mallishéna who 
finished his Mah&pur&na' in Saka 969, says : - 

श्रीजिनसेनसूरितनुजेन UA । 
गारुडमंत्रवादसकलागमलक्षणतकं वेदिना ॥ 

तेन महापुराणमुदितं भुवनत्रयवात्तिकीत्तिना । 
्राकृतसंस्कृतोभयकवित्वधृता काविचक्रवत्तिना ॥ 

तीर्थे श्रीम(मु)ङ॒गुंदनाश्षि नगरे श्रीजेनधम्मालये 

स्थित्वा श्रीकविचक्रवत्तियतिपः श्रीमलिषेणान्हयः | 

संक्षेपात्‌ प्रथमान(नु)योगकथनं व्याख्यानितं शुण्वतां ` 
भव्यानां दुरितापदं रचितवाश्निःरोषविद्यांबुषिः ॥ 
इत्युभयभाषाकाविचक्रवर्तिश्रीमछिषेणस्रीविरचित- 
्रिषाष्टिलक्षणमहापुराणसंग्रहे श्रीवद्धमानतीर्थकरपुराणं समाप्तं ॥ 

1 MS. of the Jaina Matha at Kolhapura. 

B * 
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In the first verse cited above the words महापुराणमुदितं mean 
महापुराणं विरचितं.  Vaidyan&tha, the author of the Ud&harana-chan- 
drik&,' says :— 

अनल्पकविकल्पिताखिलसदथेमन्जूषिकां 
सदन्वयविबोधिकां विबुधसंशयोच्छेदिकाम्‌ i 
उदाहरणयोजनाजननसज्जनाल्हादिकाम्‌ 
उदाहरणचन्द्रिकां भजत वैद्यनाथोदिताम्‌ ॥ १ ॥ 


-In the colophon we read वैद्यनाथेन रचित्तायां काव्यप्रकाशोदाहरणविवृतावुदारण- 
चन्द्रिकायां दशम उल्लासः संपूणः The Ráshtrakáta author Pampa makes 


Bharata praise the Jinas thus : 
Samsira-s&r-dday-6-I 
dita-mAnikya-Jina-stav-Avali jayam bhadram Subham mangalam 11 
Pampa's Ádipurána XVI, 10 
May the verses in praise of the Mnikya-Jinas uttered by Bharata 
(composed by Pampa) the propagator of the essence of life (4. e., re- 
ligion) confer blessings. It is obvious from the context that the 
expression Samsárasár-ódaya is used in a double sense ; and *' udita ” 
means ‘uttered’ and ‘ composed.’ 
The next passage that is misunderstood and mistranslated by Dr. 
Fleet is the opening verse of the third chapter which runs thus: 
Sri-vidit-Arth-&lankà- 
r-Avaliyam vividha-bhéda-vibhav-Aspadamam I 
bhávisi besasidan akhila-dha- 
rA-vallabhan int Améghavarsha-nripéndram II 
Kaviràjamárga III," 


* 
Dr. Fleet translates this thus :— 


““ Having thought over the well-known series of embellishments of 
sense, which is a receptacle of the display of various kinds of dis- 
tinctions, the great King Amóghavarsha, the favourite of the whole 
world, commanded (the treatr.ent of it) thus (as follows)." At 
page 268 Dr. Fleet explains the meaning of the verse more fully and 
says ''the great King Amóghavarsha thought over the famous and 
well-known series of embellishments of sense, and commanded (thc 
treatment of it) in the manner which the author then followed.” 

The obvious objections against this translation and explanation 
are that the original text contains nothing answering to the words 
“(treatment of it)" and the words '' which the author then followed," 
that the transitive verb besasidam having for its object arthêlankês. 


? Kávyaprakás'a, Vámanáchárya's Ed. Intr. p. 4o. 
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Avaliyam (the series of embellishments of sense) cannot mean “com- 
manded” and that it is absurd to suggest that Amóghavarsha thought 
over the embellishments while he commanded ‘‘the treatment of it 
(them ?)" by another person, because thinking over the subject is 
the most essential part of the author's work. The verb besasidam 
means declared, made known, communicated, or described. This 
can be easily proved by the following passages from two eminent 
authors of the Ráshtraküta period. 
Jinaséna says :— 


अथान्यदा मद्दादेवी सौधे सुप्ता यशस्वती । 
स्वप्रेपश्यन्महीं ग्रस्तां मेरु सूर्यं च सोडुपं ॥ १०० ॥ 
सरः सहंसमाब्धच चलवोचिकमेक्षत | 

स्वभांते च व्यवुद्धासो पठन्मागधनिःस्त्रनेः ॥ १०१ ॥ 
a 2 2 e + 


सा पत्ये स्वभमालां तां यथादृष्टं न्यवेदयत्‌ ॥ 
दिव्यचक्षुरसौ देवस्तत्फलानीत्यमाषत ॥ १२३ ॥ 


jinaséna’s Ádipur&na XV. 

Pampa: transiates the last verse thus :— 

Yasasvati tanna kanda kanasugalan anukramam dappad 
aripuvudum anitumam Puru paramésvaran avadharisi, tat- 
svapna-phalahgalan iut endu besasidam. 

TRANSLATION. 

When the Queen YaSasvati communicated in order the dreams she 
had seer, Puru-paramésvara listened to all that and described in 
the following manner the fruits of her dreams. 

Jinaséna makes Bharata say :—- 


अपिचाद्य मया स्वम्ना निझांते षोडशेक्षिता: । 
प्रायोनिष्टफलाश्चेते मया देवाभिलक्षिताः ॥ २४ ॥ 
यथादृष्टमुपन्यस्ये तानिमान्परमेश्वर । 

यथास्वं तत्फलान्यस्मत्प्रतीतिविषयं नय ॥ ३ x ॥ 


पोडशैतेथ यामिन्यां दृष्टाः स्वमा विदांवर । 
फलबिप्रतिपत्ति मे तद्गतां त्वमपाकुरु ॥ ४१ ॥ 
इति तत्फलविश्ञने निपुणोप्यवधित्विषा à 
सभाजनप्रबोधार्थ पप्रच्छ निषिराड्‌ जिनं ॥ ४२ 1 
तत्मश्नावसितावित्थं व्याचष्टे स्म TRE: । 
वचनामृतसंसेकैः प्रीणयन्नाखिलं सदः ॥ ४३ ॥ 


Jinaséna’s AdipurAna, Chap. 41. 
Pampas Adipurápa, VIII, pp. 198, 199. 
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Pampa translates this passage thus: 
ad alladeyum indina dinam belagappa jAvadol padinaru kana- 
ugalam kanden &  kanasugal anishta-phala-süchakangal 
embudam s&mf&nyadin upalakshisiden avara phalamuman 
enag ariye besasim end avadhijn&nadim tán 4 kanasugalan 
arivan Agiyum sabh&-janakkam aripal endu besa-golvudum 
prasn-Anukramadim tri-lóka-guruv int endu besasidam. 


Pampa's Adipur&na, XV, p. 398 ff. 


In these passages I have made Jinasén&chárya translate Pampa’s 
words int endu besasidam into इत्यभाषत and इत्थं व्याचष्टे स्म '"'described 
or declared in the following manner Dr. Fleet refers to the words 
** pêl endu besase " in sütra* 3 of the Sabdamanidarpana, which he 
translates ‘on ordering me to relate.’ But the same form of the 
word besase is used in the sense of ‘declaring’ by Pampa. 


श्रुतं च बडुशोस्माभिराप्तीयं पुष्कलं वचः । 
जिनाश्चक्रषरेः साथ वत्स्यतीहेति भारते ॥ १४४ ॥ 


Jinaséna, Adipur&na, Chap. 28. 
Pampa’ translates this thus :— 
Bharata-kshétradol i yugado! Tirthakararum chakravartigalum 
appar endu sarvajüar besase palavu 50] &m ellam kéld aridevu. 


“We know having frequently heard omniscient persons de- 
clare that there shall arise Jinas and universal emperors in 
the Bharata-kshétra in this age.” 

A correct translation of the opening verse of the third chapter of the 
Kavirajam&rga is as follows :— 


The eminent King Amóghavarsha, the lord of the whole world, 
thought over and declared in the following manner the series of 
excellent and well-known figures of sense which are the abode of 
abundance of various distinctions. The meaning of this verse is 
that the great King Amóghavarsha, who was a paramount sovereign, 
composed the figures of sense. This is in perfect accord with the 
meaning of the other passages explained above, that the author 
was a king, that his titles were Nripatuüga, Atisayadhavala and that 
King Atisayadhavala composed these figures of speech. 


It is perfectly clear then that the author of the Kavirájamárga is 
not different from Nripatunga-Améghavarsha. Nor does he ''repre- 
sent himself as putting forward views concurred in by Nripatunga”3 


1 Here the sense of the word is determined by the preceding expression pêl endu; see the 
next quotation. 

? Pampa's AdipurAga, XII, p. 3:5. 

3 Ind, Ant; XXXIII, p. 260. 
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as such a supposition is directly contradicted by the fifth verse of 
the third chapter in which the author tells us that he is guided by 
* ancient authorities ;" and Nripatunga certainly was not an “ ancient 
authority." This verse runs thus :-- 


Vidit-ArtthAlankAr-A- 
spada-bhédangal pur&na-sAstr-dktangal I 
tad-anumata-lakshya-lakshana— 
nidarssanangalan anukram-óktiye pélvem 
Kavirájamárga, Chap. IIl, 5. 


TRANSLATION. 


The distinctions which have for their abode the well-known figures 
of sense have been described by ancient authorities; 1 will relate 
in order these figures, their definitions and illustrations sanctioned 
by them (2.e., by the ancient authorities). i 


One of these ancient authorities? is Dandi as I have satisfactorily 
proved. The word “ anumata ” in this verse indicates Dandi's author- 
ship of the definitions and illustrations which Nripatunga has 
borrowed from the KAvyAdarsa. The colophon of the third chapter 
also contains unmistakable evidence of Niipatunga's authorship in 
the expression? Parama—Sarasvati-tirthavat&ra-Nripatunga-déva, 
which means King Nripatunga who is a holy incarnation of the 
great Sarasvati or a flight of steps leading to the sacred waters of 
the great Sarasvati. 


This view is further confirmed by verse III, 230, in which we are told 
that ‘‘a high-souled person who has obtained the ship in the form of 
the specific knowledge contained in Nripatunga-déva-mfrga, can 
reach the great further shore of the ocean of poetry filled with the high- 
est excellences." This statement is intelligible only on the supposition 
that Nripatunga was the author of this work and excludes the possi- 
bility of any other person being the author of it. Here the specific 
knowledge contained in Nripatunga-déva-m&rga means, of course, the 


! Jr verse I, 47; Nripatuhga says “ Having considered the faults mentioned in the works 
of the multitude of ancient poets and to the best of my own knowledge, I will declare some 
to wise men.” In verse Il, 44, he says? “ Having studied the method of ancient authorities, 
I will relate this much in Kannada.” In verse II, 49, he says: “ Having considered the dis- 
tinction known to ancient poets I will declare it according to the method of my knowledge.” 
These verses contradict Dr. Fleet's assertion that the work does not contain * any allusion of 
any kind to views of predecessors.” 


2 Dr. Fleet has ignored this expression because it militates against his erroneous 
assumption that Nripatuhga was not the author of the work. Dr. Fleet's atatement that 
‘verse III, 225) compares some person, who the editor says is Nripatunga, to a flight of 
steps leading to the sacred waters of Sarasvati,’ is inaccurate. It is not the editor but the 
colophon of the 3rd chapter that speaks of Nripatufiga as Sarasvati-tirthávatára. 
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knowledge contained in the  Kavirájamárga! and the poetry 
alluded to is the Kannada poetry with its characteristic prása which the 
work professes to teach. On this Dr. Fleet remarks, ‘‘ We need 
not lay any stress upon the fact that the original of this passage does 
not contain anything answering to the '' Kavirájamárga" and '' Kan- 
nada," which are gratuitous insertions by the editor." Of course 
Dr. Fleet is unable to suggest any other possible explanation of the 
passage. But his objection to ‘‘ gratuitous insertions” has my entire 
approval. On this ground we have already rejected such translations 
as ‘‘commanded the treatment of it" and “to inspire him with a 
power, in dealing with the subject lying before him, which he himself 
unaided could not hope to display." On this very ground we must 
reject the following translation of verse 1, 149 :— 


.. Kavi| 
prakaram Srivijaya-prabhdtaman idam kai-ke!vud 4 málkeyim || 


“ The multitude of poets will accept this product of Srivijaya in 
this (new) guise." It will be easily noticed (a) that the original does 
not contain any word for (new), (b) the word málke does not mean 
** guise," (c) and the phrase i málkeyó] which means ‘‘ in this manner" 
should be construed with the verb kai-kolvudu. The original text 
literally means ‘‘ the multitude of poets should accept this production 
of Srivijaya in this manner,” from this it is clear that Srivijaya is one 
of the titles of the author himself. 

The last verse of Chapter II runs :— 

BhAvisi Sabda-tattva-sthitiyam kurit ond asésh&-bh&- | 
shá-vishay-óktiyam bagedu nódi pur&na-kavi-prabhu-prayó- || 
g-avilasad-gunddayaman yd-avarim samed ondu kávyadim | 


Srivijaya-prabhüta-mudamam tanag agisidom kavisvaram || 


Dr. Fleet translates :—Having thought over the established con- 
ditioa of the conventional settlement of the essential nature of 
sounds, (and) having given attention to (that) one (thing) expression 
which is the object of all language, (and) having considered and seen 


! The work is so called because it contains the márga or the method indicated (példa) by 
Nripatuhga. Abhinavapampa's use of the word példu (having composed) to indicate 
S'rutakirtis authorship of the Jaina RAghavapapdaviya is exactly similar to Durgasi- 
mha's use of the same word to indicate the authorship of the same work by Dhananjaya. 
Dr. Fleet's suggestion that Abhinava-pampa uses the word in the sense of * having recited 
(Ind. Ant., XXXIII, p. 279) is as absurd as his assertion that Nripatuhga possessed the kaus 
tubha jewel, Brahmin lads of 10 or 12 Years old can recite backwards and forwards greater 
poems than the Jaina Rághava-Pápdaviya ; and yet nobody thinks of commemcrating them 
in inscriptions or praising them in literary works." 

aIt ia absurd to suggest that any other than Kannada-poetry is taught in a Kannada 
work professing to tcach Kannada poetry. 
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the development of the good gualities which shine in the usage of 
ancient great poets, (and) having culled from them, (and) having 
carried out (the result) by (this) one poetical composition, Kavisvara 
has created for himself a joy which took its source from Srivijaya.” 


The word kavisvara in the text simply means ''the lord of poets" 
ora great poet, while Dr. Fleet has mistaken it for a proper noun. 
Besides, the word kavyadim is to be construed with ágisidom. A 
correct translation of the verse is as follows :— 


“ The great poet caused to himself the great joy of Śrîvijaya by the 
one poem composed by these (means): having thought over the 
established conventionality of the essence of words, having studied 
expression which has for its object all language, having carefully 
perceived the excellence of the good qualities shining in the com- 
positions of ancient great poets and having culled from them.” 
Dr. Fleet seems to have suspected the correct sense of the last 
line and has given it in a foot-note. It is clear that Śrîvijaya 
is a name of the author himself and does not refer to any one of thc 
ancient great poets who are separately mentioned in the verse. 
This view is confirmed by the concluding verse of the whole work 
which runs :-— 


Niravady-Anvayan udgham  uddhata-ma [ha-kshi]  rábdhi- 
dindira-p&n | 
duram  &kránta-si (su) Saila-skgara-dhar-Asa-chakravA]—Amc- 
baram || 
parama-Srivijaya-prabhüti-ja-ya$a [m] Stri-b&la-vriddh-&hitam | 
param-Anandita-lokam oppe nele-golg 4-chandra-t&rambaram || 
Chapter III. 


Dr. FLEET’s TRANSLATION :—'' Let the fame which was born from. 
the source that was the supreme Srivijaya,—which is unlimited (and) 
imperishable (?) ; which is the model (of what all fame ought to be); 
which is white like the bones of the cuttle-fish of the agitated great 
ocean of milk ; (and) which has pervaded the beautiful mountains, 
the seas, the earth, the whole horizon, and the sky,—firmly endure, 
with the approbation of the supremely happy (whole) world, compris- 
ing women and children and old men, as long as the moon and 
stars shall last ! " 


Dr. Fleet admits in a foot-note that he has altered the original 
words niravady-Anvayan into niravadhy-avyayam, because he does not 
see anything appropriate in a description of the fame as niravady- 
ánvzya '' of unblamable lineage." But the words refer to the author 
and are used in the same sense as the expression Aryana “of the 
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nobly born one " employed by Késava in the fourth verse of the conclud- 
ing pragasti of the Sabdamanidarpana. And the translation “which 
was born from the source that was the supreme Srivijaya” is also 
incorrect, because Srivijaya-prabhüti is a bahuvrihi compound which 
can be dissolved Srivijay&t prabhütir yasya that which took its origin 
from Srivijaya, namely, this work called Kavir&jam&rga. The real 
meaning of the last verse of the Kavir&jamárga is: “Let the 
fame of one whose lineage is unblameable, which arises from the 
work having for its author the great Srivijaya,... . ............ endure as 
long as the moon and the stars last." This is in accordance with 
the custom, prevalent among Hindu authors, of expressing a prayer 
in the concluding verses that their works may endure as long as the 
sun, moon, &c.,last. We need only refer to the concluding verses 
of Gunabhadra’s Uttarapurana, the Sarasvati-kanth&bharana of Bhója 
and the Sabdamanidarpana as illustrations. On the other hand no 
example can be quoted of a single Indian author who has expressed 
in the colophon of his work a hope that the fame er the works 
of a dead author may endure till the end of time. For these reasons 
and from the correct translations of the three verses given above 
itis plain that Srivijaya is one of the titles of the author of the 
Kavirójamàrga, and cannot refer to the older Srivijaya mentioned 
by the author in his introductory verse 33, Chap. I. The cenclusion 
which Dr. Fleet has attempted to deduce from the misinterpreta- 
tions of the last three verses does not demand serious notice here. 


The most interesting external evidence in support of Nripatunga’s 
authorship of the Kavirdjam§rga is found in Bhatt&kalanka's Kar- 
nataka Sabdánués&sana in which our attention is invited to a descrip- 
tion of the skill displayed in the different usages of the Northern and 
Southern schools in Nripatuüga-grantha or the work composed by 
Nripatunga. Owing to a hopeless misunderstanding of the two 
opening verses of the Kavir&jam&rga Dr. Fleet is led to believe that. 
Bhattakalanka uses the expression Nripatuünga-grantha to denote 
that Nripatunga was not the author but the inspirer of the work. 
This attempt to pervert the natural meaning of the expression will 
not be countenanced by Sanskrit scholars ; for Bhatt&kalanka is a pro- 
foune grammarian aud writes in Sanskrit. He says that such forms 
as namage and nammol, though not noticed by previous grammarians, 
&re nevertheless correct and quotes in support of his view three invo- 
catory verses, one of which is the opening verse of the Pampa- 
ramayana. He says :— 

Atra kéchit kavya-mukham åśîrupam paradrtham api bhavatiti 


nanam anaügikurvànà ninam éva pathanti nimage nimmo] 
iti || tad anye nabhimanyanté nirvighna-parisamApti-kamah 
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pr4ripsita-pratibandhaka-duritapanédanartham ^ Paramátma. 
gunanukirtana-rdpam — mangalam . ácharantas svartham 
apahfya parfrtham  éva prayatanta ity  ayuktam éva [ 
aprékshAvattva-prasang&t || anyatr&pi tatha  prachüra-pra- 
yóga-dars$anách cha | até trásmad-artha-váchakó nan-sabda 
.€vabhimantavya iti || tathàpi sa kais chid évàngikriyaté f 
uttara-márgAnugámibhih kavisvarair na sarvaih | dakshina- 
mArgAnuyaAyibhis tair anangikarat | en-pakshapátinó hi 
dàkshinàtyàh kavi-jan& iti || dakshinóttara-márga-bhéda- 
bhinna-prayéga-ch&turi-prapafichd Nripatunga-granthé drash- 
tavya iti || 


KarnAtaka-Sabdanusasana, Mr. Rice's edition, p. 161. 


TRANSLATION, 


Here [in the three invocatory verses] some who do not recognize 
such forms as namage, nammo] read instead nimage, nimmol on the 
ground that the opening verse of a poem which forms an invocation,’ 
contributes a!so to the benefit of others. This view is not accepted by 
other scholars, since it is quite inconsistent that authors who desire 
that their literary undertaking should be finished without any obstacle 
and who address invocation by way of celebrating the praises of the 
Highest Being in order to drive away the sin which might inter- 
fere with the completion of their literary work, should strive only for 
the good of others, laying aside their primary object, since such a 
course would argue a lack of prudence, and also because many such 
forms are found elsewhere [in passages containing no invocations]. 
However, this view is accepted by some, namely, by lords of poets 
belonging to the Northern school and not by all ; while the followers 
of the Southern school reject it, for the poets of the Southern school 
are in favour of such forms as emage, emmol. A detailed description 
of the skill displayed in the different usages of the Southern and 
Northern schools is to be seen in Niipatuüga's work. 


Here Nripatunga-grantha means the work composed by Nripatunga 
namely, the Kavirájamárga which gives illustrations of the different 
usages of the Southern and Northern schools in verses 11, 100-108. 
With the expression Nripatunga-grantha we may compare the genitive 
compounds केय्यटप्रन्यथ and हरदत्तप्रन्य employed by Jüánéndra-Saras- 


1 Here BhaltAkalafika says that the Opening verse of the Pampa-Rámáyana contains 
an invocation. Mr. Rice; in his Analysis prefixed to his 2nd edition of the poem; says: “(1) 
The author invokes Muni-suvrata (the 20th Tirthankara), (2) the Siddhas. (3) the Acharyas, 
&c," On the other hand Dr. Fleet says: The author cf the Pampa-Rámáyanga has not 
invoked any god at all in the introductory stanzas of his work, namely, verses 1 to 14 ot 
the first Á£vása or canto, (!!!) Ind, Ant. XXXIII, p. 262. t is needless to say that 
Dr. Fleet's statement is opposed to fact. 
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vati who is as distinguished a grammarian as Bhattakalanka hini- 
self, and whose work is read at the present day in all parts of India. 


In his gloss on PAnini’s sdtra विशात्यादिभ्यस्तमडन्यतरस्याम्‌ V, 2. 56 we 
read विशत्यादिभ्य इति प्रत्यासत्त्या ' पङ्किः '--इत्यादि सूत्रेण निपातिता विशत्यादयो गृह्यन्ते, 
न लोकप्रासेद्धा विप्रकृष्टत्वादिति भाष्यमतम्‌ वृत्तिकृता तु विंशत्यादयो लौकिका एव संख्याझन्दा 
गृह्यन्ते न पड़ि इत्यादिसूतरनि दिष्टाः | तह़हणे त्थेकविशतिप्रभृतिभ्यो न स्यात्‌ । ग्रहणवता प्रातिः 
पादिकेन तदन्तविधिप्रतिषेधात्‌ | एवंच सति षष्टयादेश्रासंख्यादेः इति पर्युदासो युज्यत एवैत्युक्तम्‌ 
एकार्विशतितम इति यद्यपि भाष्यमते तदन्तविधिदेलेभः तथापि षष्टयादेश्च इति मूत्रे संख्यादिपु- 
दासो ज्ञापयति इह प्रकरणे तदन्तानामापे ग्रहणम्‌ इति | एवंच सति एकान्नविशतेः पूरण एका- 
श्नविशातितम इत्यपि सिध्याते | लौकिकानां ग्रहणमिति वृत्तिमते तु नैतत्सिध्येत्‌ विशतिसंख्यातः 
प्राग्भावित्वादस्थाः संख्यायाः | एतच्च केयटहरदत्तम्रन्थयोः स्पष्टम्‌ | 


TATTVABODHINI. 
TRANSLATION. 

The expression yaga: should be understood in the sense of 
the numerals beginning with twenty as enumerated in Panini.V, 1, 59 
owing to proximity and not in the sense of ordinary numerals begin- 
ning with twenty in the popular sense owing to the latter being 
remote. This is the opinion of Pataüjali. The author of the Kasika- 
vritti on the other hand holds that ordinary numerals beginning with 
twenty are intended and not those enumerated in Panini V, 1, 59; 
as according to the latter interpretation, such a form as एकाविद्यातितमः 
could not be formed according to the maxim’ that when a specific form 
ofa noun is mentioned in Panini, a termination should not be affixed 
to a word ending in such a form. 07 this supposition the exclusion 
of numerals beginning with sixty which are preceded by numerals 
in Påņini V, 2, 58 becomes perfectly consistent. Though, according 
to Patafjali’s interpretation, the affixing of terminations to words 
ending in specific forms meutioned in Pánini, might appear to be 
disallowed, still the exclusion of sixty preceded by numerals in 
Panini V, 2, 58, indicates that such a thing is allowed in this part of 
Panini’s grammar. According to this view the ordinal एकान्वविशतितमः 
can be correctly formed, while according to the opinion of the author 
of the KAsik&vritti, it is ungrammatical, as the numeral ‘nineteen’ 
precedes ‘twenty’ in popular enumeration. And this is made clear 
in the works of Kaiyata and Haradatta.? 

1 Mabábháshya, Dr. Kielborn's Ed., Vol. II; Part 11, p. 385. 
KasikAvritti, Benares Ed, pp. 52, 53, Part II. 
3 ParibhAshéndusékhara. Dr. Kielhorn’s Ed, pp. 29; 30. 
5 Siddh4ata-Kaumudi with Tattvabédhini, Nirpayaságar Press and Edn.; pp. 285 and 207. 
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This subjectis discussed by Kaiyata in his Bhashyapradipa' and 
by Haradatta in his Padamarijari. The expression Kaiyata- 
Haradatta-granthayóh means in the works composed by Kaiyata and 
Haradatta. In the same way the genitive compound Nripatunga- 
granthé means in the work composed by Nripatunga, namely, 
the Kavirajamarga which deals with the different usages of 
the Southern and Northern schools of poets in verses II, 100-108. 
This is the most interesting external evidence in support of 
Nripatunga’s authorship of this oldest Kannada work, of which 
manuscripts have been found. The internal evidence contained 
in the passages that have been examined above, is, as I have 
proved already, equally conclusive on this point. Nor does the 
identification of King Nripatunga present the slightest difficulty. 
He was a king, a paramount sovereign ; his titles were Amégha- 
varsha and Ati$ayadhavala. He was a devout worshipper of Jina or 
Tirthahkara. King Nripatuüga, therefore, was Jinasénacharya’s 
pupil, Améghavarsha, who had the title of Nripatunga as we learn 
from the opening prasasti of Mahaviracharya’s Ganitasara,? and must 
have composed the Kavirájamárga between Saka 737 and 799. The 
contrivance by which Nripatunga has interwoven his own titles into the 
first two verses of his work is so ingenious as to render impossible any 
subsequent attempt to tamper with the text. Still Dr. Fleet has ven- 
tured to make such an attempt; but with the result that his so- 
called translation of the two verses, besides containing ten mistakes, 
asserts that Nripatunga possessed the kaustubha jewel, an assertion 
contradicted by a distinguished contemporary author, Gunabhadra, who 
as preceptor to Akálavarsha while the latter was yuvaraja, had fre- 
quent opportunities of coming into personal contact with King Nripa- 
tunga and who tells us that in his time there prevailed in the Cana- 
rese country the belief that the great jewel, kaustubha, sprung from 


1 Mahábhàshya with BhAshyapradipa, Benares Ed., p. 85 ( अ. «, पा. 3, आ. ९. ) 
? Padamanjari, Benares Ed., p. 3051 Part II. 

Cf. Anu-sabda-prayég4d éva krita-mahgalóyam SAstrakriditi Sdtrakrid-Achara- 
nuvartti Vrittikáró'pi tayaiva dis svayam api sva-granthánté mahgalam Acharitam sücha- 
yati. KarnAtaka-SabdAnusASana, p.290. Here ‘‘ sva-grantha" means the work composed 
by himself. In this passage Sástrakrit, sütrakrit and Vrittilara refer to one and the same 
person. In the same way verse 53, Chap. II of the Kavirájamárga must be interpreted in 
accordance with the specific information contained in the first a verses of the first chapter 
and the opening verse of the third chapter. Cf. 


दृग्गोचरं पूवेसूरिग्रन्था राजकथाश्रयाः । 


- लि नीलमुनेरपि 
मम त्वेकादश गता मतं नीलमुनेरपि ॥ 
Rájatarangini I, 14. 
3 Kavirájamárga, Intro., p. 7. In this prasasti the words nripa-tuhga and 8mógha- 
varsha, which are employed as epithets to Jina, contain a punning reference to the titles 
of the reigning sovereign. 
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the ocean was worn on the breast by the god Vishnu, If Dr. Fleet 
learns this single conception of Hindu Mythology, the meaning of the 
negative verb and the peculiar use of the interrogative pronoun as. 
explained by Dr. Kittel and Dr. Caldwell, and the fact, of Lakshmi 
clinging to the breast of Viran&áráyana in the temple at Gadag, he 
will have made satisfactory progress in his study of the two 
opening verses of Nripatunga’s Kavirdjamarga. 


A careful perusal of the arguments set forth above cannot fail. 
to convince Sanskrit scholars that Dr. Fleet's assertion that Mr. 
Rice wrongly attributed the composition of the KavirdjamArga to 
Nripatunga is itself wrong. The authorship of this interesting 
Kannada work was ascribed to Nripatunga in Saka 1526 by no less 
an authority than the celebrated grammarian Bhatt4kalanka, whose: 
opinion on this point is invaluable, as it rests upon the most import- 
ant verses in the work itself which were misunderstood by Dr. 
Fleet but which have now been satisfactorily explained, Dr. Fleet's 
paper contains many other gratuitous assertions. But an examin- 
ation of them may well be postponed till he has satisfied Sanskrit 
scholars that there is no invocation of any kind to any god in the 
opening verses of Nripatunga’s Kavirajamarga and of Abhinava- 
Pampa's Rámáyana. One assertion, however, need be noticed here. 
Dr. Fleet says on pp. 272, 273 (Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXIII) that 2 
verses ' stand in precisely the same form” in the Kavirájamárga 
(1, 32, 35) and the Chhandómbudhi (53, 55) and admits that the 
former work is older than the latter ; and yet he tells us that this 
“does not prove that it was from the Kavirajamarga that the 
verses were taken into the Chhandómbudhi." This conclusion is 
most absurd, as he has not actually discovered these verses in 
an older author from whom the two works could have borrowed: 
independently. Then Dr. Fleet finds 2 verses with different read- 
ings given in the two works, and as he cannot suggest 
“any acceptable" reason why Nàgavarma should vary the text, 
we are asked to believe that Nágavarma actually borrowed these 
verses, not from the Kavirájamàrga but from an older work which 
Dr. Fleet has yet to discover. But until the promised discovery 
is made by Dr. Fleet and because we can give very ''acceptable" 
reasons forthe variation of the text by Nàgavarma, the world may 
safely believe that these verses were taken into the Chhandómbudhi 
from the Kavirajamarga. It was absolutely necessary for Nága- 
varma to alter the readings kritakrityamalla-Vallabha-matadiude 
and Nripatuügadéva-vidita-kramadim, as otherwise his claims to the 
authorship of the Chhandómbudhi would have been disputed by some 
critic who cannot understand invocatory verses in Indian poems and: 
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who, if the readings had been preserved, would have been disposed to 
represent Nripatungadéva as the author of the Chhandémbudhi. As 
to the reading Satamakha-sadriga, &c., Nágavarma must have 
borrowed the verse containing this reading from a manuscript of the 
KavirAjamarga which was accessible to him and which might be re- 
garded as a predecessor of the present manuscript of that work which, 
as Dr. Fleet admits, does give that reading. It is obvious, therefore, 
that those four verses were really borrowed from Nripatunga-grantha 
(Nripatuhga's work) by Nàgavarma and not from an older work 
which exists only in Dr. Fleet’s imagination. In conclusion I may be 
permitted to reply to the charge of ‘‘a most indecorous attempt by 
the éditor to abuse the confidence of his readers" in the following 
words of Gunabhadra :— 


युणायुणानभिक्ञेन कृता निन्दाथवा स्तुतिः । 
जात्यन्धस्येव धृष्टस्य रूपे हासाय केवलम्‌ ॥ २६ ॥ 
अथवा सोनमिज्ञोपि निन्दतु स्तौतु वा कृतिम्‌ । 
विदग्धपरिद्दासाना मन्यथा कास्तु विश्रमः ॥ २७ ॥ 
Adipurana, Chapter 43. 


र “कैट 


Art. VIII. 


An Epigraphical Note on Dharmapala, the second prince 
of the Pála dynasty. 


Bv SHRIDHAR RAMKRISHNA BHANDARKAR, M.A. 


(Communicated. ) 


There has been going on for some time a controversy as to the date 
of Dharmapala, the second prince of the Pala dynasty. Cunningham 
in his Archzological Survey Report, Vol. XV., page 151, approximately 
fixed his accession in 831 A.D. But the date is inconsistent with the 
conclusion, drawn by my brother, Devadatta R. Bhandarkar, in his 
remarks on the Cambay plates of Govinda IV., that ‘‘ Dharmaptla 
was a contemporary of the Ráshtraküta prince Indra IIl., for whom 
the Ráshtraküta records furnish the dates 915 and 917 A.D.' 


The following are the grounds on which Devadatta bases his con- 
clusion. The Cambay plates speak of Indra III. having devastated 
Mahodaya (Kanauj). The date of Kshitipala or Mahipala of Kanauj 
is 917 A.D. and he was thus a contemporary of Indra III. According 
to a Khajur&ho inscription, **a king named Kshitip&la was placed on 
his throne by the Chandella prince Harshadeva." “This Harshadeva 
flourished at the beginning of the tenth century." The Kshitipála, 
therefore, whom he reinstated, must have been this Kshitipala and the 
throne that of Kanauj. Devadatta further proceeds to identify this 
Kshitipala, Mahipala, Herambapala, or Vin&áyakapàla with Chakr&yu- 
dha of the Bhagalpur plate and Upendra of the Nausari plates of 
Indra IIL., in which Indra III. is represented as having conquered an 
Upendra. In the Bhagalpur plate it is stated that Dharmapala 
acquired the sovereignty of Mahodaya by conquering Indraraja and 
other enemies, and bestowed it upon Chakrayudha. In the Kh&limpur 
charter, where the same incident is referred to, Indrarája is not men- 
tioned, nor is Chakrayudha, but the person on whom the sovereignty 
was conferred by Dharmapála is mentioned as a prince of Rányakubja. 
Therefore Chakrayudha was of K&nyakubja aud Indraraja who had 
to be defeated must have wrested the sovereignty from him. 
The question noW is whether the Indraraja of unnamed dynasty of the 

१ Bhagalpur plate is identical with, or different from, the Ráshtraküta 
Indra III. of the Cambay plates. Devadatta inclines to the former view, 
1 Ep. Ind., VII, pp. 26-33. 
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because the account pieced together from the Bhágalpur and KhAlim- 
pur plates on the one hand, and the account as pieced together from the 
Cambay plates and the Khajuràho inscription, referred to, on the 
other hand, agree in the two particulars that an Indrar&ja ousted a 
king of Kanauj from his throne and that the latter was again re- 
established. But there are two particulars in which the two accounts 
differ. The name of the king of Kanauj according to the latter 
account was Kshitipála and according to the former Chakráyudha, and 
the king who set him up was the Chandella prince Harshadeva and 
Dharmap4la respectively. Devadatta explains the latter by saying 
that in all likelihood both helped to set the king up again and credit 
was claimed on behalf of each. The former he explains by identifying 
Chakráyudha with Kshitipála and thinks the identification to be con- 
firmed by the fact that the name Chakrayudha signifies the same thing 
as Upendra, the name of the prince subjugated, according to the 
Nausari plates, by Indra III 


This explanation aud this identification, however, can be conceded 
only if the identification of the two Indrarájas be well-established. 
But just on account of the difference as regards the two particulars it 
would be equally open to another to.hold that the two Indrarájas were 
different. And in the history of Jndia itis nothing strange if different 
kings at different times ruling over the same province ace defeated and 
ousted [rom their thrones and again set up. A somewhat unusual coin- 
cidence in the case of Kanauj may be that on two of the occasions on 
which its prince was deprived of his throne the names of the two 
victors were identical. And I have come across what I look upon 
as definite evidence that Dharmapfla was not a contemporary of Indra 
III, but of Govinda III.; and it is at the suggestion of Devadatta 
himself that I here püblish it apart from, and before, the paper of 
which it should naturally form a part. 


For a considerable time I have had in my hands a Ráshtraküta 
copperplate grant of Amoghavarsha I. The charter israther a big 
one, having an introduction of fifty-two stanzas. Except for one 
drawback it would have been published long ago. It is very incor- 
rectly engraved and it alludes vaguely to not a few names and things 
of which very little or nothing was known when it came into my hands, 
and on only a few of which some glimmering of light has been thrown 
since. This fact renders it very difficult to make out to one's satisfac- 
tion the sense of many passages. 


५ Suppesing, as Devadatta does, that the Indrarája defeated by Dharmapála did not 


belong to the same line as Chakráyudha and that Chakráyudha had been displaced by him, 
The point will be considered later on. 
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The evidence I have alluded to above is the following stanza relating 
to Nirupamatanaya Prabhütavarsha Jagattunga, 7. e., Govinda III.:— 


हिमवत्पम्वंतनिइ्षराम्बु तुरगैः पीतञ्च ग(गा)[ढ]कजे- 
डैनितं मज्जनतूयकेदिंगाणितं भूयोपि तत्कन्दरे ['] 
स्वयमेवोपनतो च यस्य महतस्तो धम्मेचक्रायुधो ।' 
हिमवान्कीत्तिसरूपतामुपगतस्तत्का(त्की)त्तिनारायणः ॥ [२३] 


The mention together here of Dharma and Chakrayudha in a 
Dvandva compound, though unfortunately there are no further parti- 
culars given of them, makes it plain, 1 think, that they are the same as 
the Dharmapala and Chakr&yudha of the Bhagalpur plate. 

There is a Chakráyudha in the Gwalior inscription of Mihira Bhoja 
noticed in Dr. Kielhorn’s Epigraphic Note No. 17. * He is referred to 
therein as one ““ whose low state was manifested by his dependence 
on another (or others)" and as conquered by Nagabhata; and Dr. 
Kielhorn identifies him with the Chakrayudha of the Bhágalpur plate. 
This Nágabhata also seems to be referred to in the following verses, 
which immediately precede the verses quoted above :— 


स नागभटचन्द्रगुप्तनृपयोर्यशो(शो!)य रणे 

स्वहायेमपहाये थैय(ये)विकलानथोन्मोलयत्‌ (न्मूलयन्‌ or न्मोचयन्‌?) ['] 
यशोर्ज्जनपरो नृपान्स्वभुवि शालिसस्यानिव s 

पुनःपुनरतिष्ठिपत्स्वपद एव चान्यानपि । [२२] 


The Chandragupta mentioned here may be the one whose name 
occurs in No. 617 in Dr. Kielhorn's List of Inscriptions of Northern 
India. The inscription is from Sirpur and is of ‘‘ about the beginning 
of the ninth century A. D." 


Dharmapala must thus have been a contemporary of Govinda IIl., 
whose dates are Saka 716, 726, 736 (A.D. 794, 804,808), and flourished 
about the beginning of the ninth century A.D. 


Darmap&la and Chakráyudha being thus referred to a period earlier 
than that of Indra III., the identification with Kshitipala of the 
Upendra whom Indra III. defeated and of the fact of the devastation 
of Mahodaya by that prince with the defeat or dethronement of 
Upendra, which, Devadatta thought, was probable, must now be 
given up. 

But who is the Indrar&ja who was defeated by Dharmapala before 
ChakrAyudha was set up on his throne? May he not now be the 

1 Omit. 


१ Die Nachrichten der K. Gesellsschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil -hist 
Klasse. & Omit. 
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brother of Govinda III., as conjectured by Mr. Batavyal'? Ifhe be, 
the unusual coincidence I have mentioned above of two different 
victors of Kanauj having the same name, Indrarája, is not as unusual 
as it would otherwise be, since they both belong toa dynasty having 
three Indras in the direct line and one in a collateral line. Indra may 
have accompanied Govinda III., in the latter’s victorious march, which 
was as far as the Himalayas, and might have been left by him in pos- 
session of the kingdom of Kanauj. And may not N&gabhata, whose 
glory is represented in the second of the above quotations as having 
been wrested from him by Govinda IIL, be the Gürjara prince on 
whom Govinda’s brother Indra is represented as having inflicted a 
defeat"? If Indra, the brother of Govinda IIL, was in the latter's 
company during his victorious march, there is nothing unusual if the 
credit of the victory over Nàgabhata should be claimed for him also. 


It may then be, that’ Dharmapala and Chakràyudha yielded them- 
selves up to Govinda IJI., that Indra, the brother of the last, was left 
in charge of Kanauj at least, that defeating Indra, Dharmapala set 
Chakráyudha on the throne, and that, when Dharmapala and Chakra- 
yudha yielded themselves up, Nàgabhata too, at whose hands Chakrá- 
yudha suffered defeat, either before or after this event, had to do the 
same. x 


Dr. Kielhorn? is of opinion that it is the Indrayudha, who is referred 
to at the end of the Jaina HarivamSapur4na as reigning in the north in 
Saka 705 (A.D. 783), and that he was of the same family as Chakr&yu- 
dha and was his predecessor on the throne of Kanauj. But his identi- 
fication of the Rashtrakdta Parabala, who erected the Pathari Pillar 
bearing his inscription, with the Ráshtraküta Parabala, who was the 
father-in-law of Dharmapala,‘ would seem to militate against such a 
supposition. The great victorious march of Govinda III. occurred not 
later than A.D. 804.5 Chakráyudha must, on Dr. Kielhorn's supposi- 
tion, have been set on the throne by Dharmapala before this event. 
And further, if Nagabhata defeated Chakrayudha before the victorious 
march, it would have to be held as not unlikely, that Chakrayudha was 
set on his throne several years before A.D. 804. But under any 
circumstances, as the coronation of Chakràyudha cannot be later than 
804 A.D., Dharmap4la who set him up must then have been of an age 
not only to govern but also to conquer and set others on the throne, 
say about thirty. His father-in-law, who might naturally be expected 
to be older, must at that time have been about forty and would have to 


1 Journ, Benge As. Soc. LXIII, p. 6a, 

2 Baroda grant of Karka of the Gujarat Branch, Ind. Ant., XII. p. 165, Il 33-5. 
१ Epigcaphic Note, No. 15. 

* Epigraphic Note, No. 6. 

5 Dr. Bhandarkar's Early History of the Dekkan (and edn.), p. 66. 
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be considered as being about ninety-seven at the date of the Pathàri 
Pillar inscription of A.D. 861. But if it be assumed that Dharmaptla 
set up Chakrayudha some time after the victorious march of Govinda 
111. on defeating the last one's brother Indra, he might be assumed to 
have been younger in 804 A.D. and consequently Parabala less than 
ninety-seven in A.D. 86r. 


There is one other point to notice. Dr. Hoernle has drawn the con- 
clusion that in 840 A.D. the Gürjara empire did notinclude the northern 
kingdom of Kanauj and the conquest of the kingdom happened only 
under Bhoja I.' Thus there is still left unfilled the gap among the 
rulers of Kanauj, ‘‘of not less than 100 years between this king (Bhoja) 
and Yasovarman, patron of Bhavabhüti," noticed by Devadatta in his 
paper on the Gürjaras.? But Chakráyudha has been made out by him 
to be a ruler of Kanauj. Sothereis now one at least to fill up the 
gap and another also, if the Indr&yudha of the Jaina Harivamsa should 
have likewise been a ruler of Kanauj as Dr. Kielhorn maintains. 

That Chakrayudha, who was a contemporary of the Gürjara prince 
Nagabhata, wasa ruler of Kanauj is an additional confirmation of 
the correctness of Dr. Hoernle’s view. 

Moreover one reason adduced by Devadatta, in the paper just men- 
tioned, for assuming that the Gürjara Vatsaraja’s power was not 
restricted to Rajputana alone, but extended over the country ruled 
by Bhoja, is that the Gauda country was so far away from 
Rajputana that it is difficult to understand how otherwise Vatsarája 
could subjugate it as he did. But the difficulty of the task may be 
regarded as not quite so insuperable or the inexplicability may be 
considered to have been removed by the fact to which attention has 
been drawn by Mr. A. M. T. Jackson that the Gauda country-was no 
other than Thanesar3 

Finally, in addition to the fact noticed by Mr. Jackson, this fact 
also, that Dharmapala was a contemporary of Govinda III. (794 
A. D.), completely does away with the preceptorship on the part of 
Krishna:II (877 A.D.) with regard to Dharmapala’s children, which Dr. 
Hoernle refers to,* even if the words गोडानां विनयन्नतापेणगुरु: had been 
capable of that meaning. 

The scraps of information gathered may then be put together as 
follows :— 

Chakràyudha was raised to the throne of Kanauj by Dharmapila 
after conquering Indrarája and others according to the Bhágalpur 


1 J. R. A. S., 1904, pp. 646-7. 
2 J. B. R. A. S, 1902 

3 J. R. A. S., 1905, pp. 193-4. 
3 Jbid.s 1904, p. 651, 
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grant. N&gabhata of the Gürjara dynasty defeated Chakrayudha, 
and Nàgabhata himself was defeated by Govinda III. It would thus 
appear, that when Nagabhata was the Górjara prince, the family had 
not established itself at Kanauj. The Indr&yudha mentioned in the 
Harivaméa as ruling over the north in 783 A. D. was probably a 
ruler of Kanauj ; and he may have been one of those vanquished by 
Dharmapala about the end of the eighth century and the one referred to 
by the name of Indrarája in the Bhagalpur plates. Dharmapala did not 
annex the country to his territory but bestowed the sovereignty of it 
on Chakràyudha. Chakrayudha was probably connected with 
Indráyudha, as the ending word &yudha of both the names may be 
taken to indicate. Indrayudha may have been the rightful predeces- 
sor of Chakrayudha or a usurper and, after his defeat and 
probable death also, Chakrayudha may have been raised to the throne 
by Dharmapala as the next or rightful claimant. So that some time 
after the death of Yasovarman, the patron of Bhavabhüti, which must 
have taken place about the middle of the eighth century, one 
Indr&yudha got possession of it and was ruling in 783 A.D. He was 
succeeded by Chakráyudha and he perhaps by somebody else, until 
this petty dynasty was overthrown by Bhojadeva of the Gürjara 
dynasty about the middle of the ninth century, and thereafter Kanauj 
became the capital of the latter dynasty. 


GE ESE 


ART, IX, 


A comparison of the Avestic Doctrines of the Fravashees 
with the Platonic Doctrines of the Ideas and 
other later Doctrines. 


Bv R. K. DADACHANJI, B.A., LL.B. 
(Read 27th July, 1905.) 


The history of all human thought establishes the correctness of the 
following three principles: First, all civilization and progress are the 
results of the evolution of thought from its simplest to its most com- 
plex forms, step by step, among the different races of mankind from 
the dawn of human history. Secondly, all ideas relating to objects 
and forms of worship were in reality in primitive times intended 
to be explanations of the mysterious phenomena of nature and 
events of human life on the supposition that such phenomena were the 
results of the operations of spirits, and were, soto speak, the effects 
of what may be called ‘‘ spiritual causes ” as distinguished from what 
we understand as '' physical causes." These ideas represented, as it 
were, the sciences of primitive times and led to the birth and growth 
of the sciences properly so-called of modern times. Thirdly, with 
the advance of knowledge and culture, '' spiritual causes " are supplant- 
ed gradually by physical causes, as explaining natural phenomena and 
the events of human life. The first ofthese three principles establishes 
what may be called the principle of the suggestiveness of ideas, viz., 
that old existing ideas have the power of suggesting new ideas ; that 
conversely, new ideas never arise except through the suggestion of, or 
as being derived from, old existing ideas, and bear, therefore, a neces- 
sary connection with the latter and would never come into existence 
but for the prior existence of the latter. This principle is akin to, but 
distinct from, the principle of association of ideas. The second of the 
said three principles is a corollary of the first and may be described as 
representing the principle of the unity and continuity of human thought 
throughout all ages in the history of the civilized nations of the world. 
The remaining third principle shews, that the greater the advance 
made by the human mind in knowledge and culture, z73., in the actual 
Production of, and in the power of producing, new ideas out of old 
ideas, the less are natural phenomena and events of human life ex- 
plained with reference to ““ spiritual causes,” and the more are they ex- 
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plained with reference to physical causes. These principles, therefore, 
suggest tests for ascertaining the stage, at which any particular idea 
must have been developed, and its relations in point of growth to other 
ideas, similar in substance but diferent in forms. We shall see, that 
the Fravashees, a certain class of spirits representing also human 
beings, dead, living and to be born, were regarded in the Avestic times 
as explaining most of the mysterious phenomena of nature and human 
life. But when we come to the times cf Plato, which were far later 
than those in which the Avestic ideas of Frohars or Fravashees 
came into existence, we observe, that physical causes e.g., fire, air, 
water, are accepted as explaining the phenomena of existence in 
the world by some Greek thinkers, who denied that such pheno- 
mena were due to the working of spirits. in those times, we observe 
that Plato makes only alimited use of the idea of spirits. While in 
the Avestic times the Fravashees were regarded as explaining all 
phenomena, all the mysteries of nature and human life in this world, 
Plato looked upon the idea of the existence of spirits as only explain- 
ing metaphysical questions concerning life before birth and life after 
death. In later times than those of Plato, Christianity taught through 
Catholicism the activity in this world, for the good of devout Christians, 
of the spirits of those few elect dead personages only who were cano- 
nized. Thus though Catholicism denied the activity of the spirits 
of all dead Christians who had met with Christian burial, and for 
whose spiritual benefit certain religious ceremonies had been per- 
formed, it admitted the beneficent activity of the spirits of those few 
who were revered as saints. But this limitation of the idea of the 
activity of the spirits of the human dead was abolished centuries later 
by Protestantism, which refused to accept the idea of the beneficent 
activity of the spirits of those whom Catholicism venerated as saints, 
though it retained the idea of the existence of the spirits of the dead, 
and their future salvation. And inthe middle of the roth century, 
when science had explained through physical causes and laws all 
phenomena of nature and human existence, physically observable, 
rejecting all explanations based on the agency of spirits, we find 
that Auguste Comte (who founded the Religion of Humanity in the 
hope ofits supplanting all existing '' supernatural religions," as A. 
Balfour has called them, meaning those which teach the existence of 
spiritual life after death) utilized for the purposes of his new religion 
an idea similar to the idea of the Frohars or Fravashees of the dead, 
not in its entirety, but with its connection with spirits eliminated. 
And coming to our own days, we observe that with all orthodox 
Parsees the idea of Fravashees, as representing the dead, are living, 
moving ideas; but that these ideas are, and have been, restricted to 
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the beneficent acivity of the Fravashees invoked with proper ceremonies 
and observances. Thus Parseeism believes in the beneficent activity 
in this world of the Fravashees or spirits, representing the dead, 
including the Fravashees representing those living and to be born, 
though Catholicism, which arose much later than the ideas of the 
Fravashees, confines such activity to the spirits of those whom it has 
recognized as saints. This paper will, therefore, after setting out the 
Avestic doctrines as to the Fravashees, state and discuss the doctrines 
of Plato regarding what he has called the Ideas, and compare and 
contrast them with the former. It will, also, refer to Comte's Religion 
of Humanity, as far as it bears on the subject herein dealt with. 
This paper will, further, demonstrate, how the unity and continuity 
of thought are preserved by great religions, after their establish- 
ment, by the adaptation and absorption of ideas, which in their 
existing forms they desired to displace, but which they could not 
wholly extinguish. Itis, generally, supposed, that a new religion has 
always absolutely broken up the old order of ideas and replaced it by 
an entirely new one. But attentive observation shews, that it is 
impossible to remove completely an existing intellectual and moral out- 
fit from the human mind, and equip it with an entirely new one. 


This paper will, also, attempt to settle the relation of the teachings of 
what are known as the later Avesta writings to those of the Gathas, to 
solve the questions firstly, whether the former are simple pre-Zoroastrian 
or post-Zoroastrian ideas, or are really Zoroastrian adaptations of pre- 
Zoroastrian ideas ; secondly, what their age is with reference to the 
propagation of Zoroastrianism and the early Aryan emigration to India. 


2. The ''Gathas" are universally acknowledged as embodying the 
teachings of the great Zoroaster. With reference to the date of this 
grand work, the dates of Composition of different parts of the remaining 
extant Zoroastrian scriptures have first to be fixed. And the opinion 
prevails, that the Yeshtas are writings, which belong to a later period 
than that of the Gathas and are, therefore, known as forming a part 
of what are called the later Avesta writings. As Dr. Haug observes 
in his learned '' Essays on the Parsis",—'' The name Fravashee is 
never to be met with in the Gathas." But as is well known the 
“ nusks," which formed the body of the Zoroastrian scriptures, have 
been lost, and as it can never be assumed that the Gathas were the 
only original work, representing the teachings of the great Iranian 
prophet, it cannot be inferred from the silence of the Gathas as to the 
Fravashees, that the great prophet disbelieved the existence of tbe 
Fravashees, or preached their non-existence. If this had been the 
case, thelater Avesta would not have assigned one whole Yashta 
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specially to the Fravashees, viz., the Frawardeen Yesht, and would 
not have made constant references to them in its other parts, nor would 
the recital of the Frawardeen Yesht have constituted, as it has con- 
stituted from time immemorial till the present day, the most important 
part of the Zoroastrian ritual of the dead. And, moreover, itis im- 
possible to assume either that the great prophet inculcated no ritual in 
honour of the dead who are always the first care of every great religion ; 
and tliat if he did, as he could not but have done, there was any other 
ritual prescribed than, inter alia, the recital of the Frawardeen Yesht. 
Assuming, therefore, that no significance can be attached to the fact 
of the Gathas not referring to the Fravashees, we shall set out the 
main doctrines of the Fravardeen Yashta and afterwards discuss them 
in relation to the Platonic doctrines as to the Ideas; because nothing 
brings out the salient points of any doctrines so much as their com- 
parison and contrast with other similar doctrines. 1t is when placed 
against the background of the latter, that the former appear in all 
their striking colours, disclosing the strong and weak points of both. 


3. The doctrines of the Frawardeen Yesht regarding the Fravashees 
are as follows on the following points :— 


I. What the Fravashees or Frohars are and their powers. “The 
Frohars or Fravashees are invisible, incapable of being imagined, are 
far-seeing, strong, powerful, successful in war, health-giving, grant- 
ors of gift and happiness." 


II. The place of abode of the Fravashees or Frohars :—'' The Fra- 
vashees or Frohars move about at their willin the upper region of 
air (or ether)." 


III. What beings and bodies are represented by the Fravashees 
or Frohars :—‘‘ Ahuramazda, the yezds, the angels, the heavens, 
water, earth, trees (vegetation), goats and kine, and men, living, 
dead, and to be born, pious creations, and even the Mathravani have 
all their respective Fravashees or Frohars. But the Frohars of the 
pious living human beings are more powerful than those of departed 
ones.” 


IV. Explanations of phenomena based on the agency of the Fra- 
vashees or Frohars :— 


“ (a) The sun, moon, planets, and innumerable stars were sta- 
tionary at first for along time, but the Frohars opened and pointed 
out the true paths for them . . . . Water was likewise sta- 
tionary at first fora long time, but the Frohars shewed to it good 
waysinto streams . . . . Trees were also stationary, inactive 
at first, did not develop or yield fruits ; but the Frohars gave to them 
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the power of developing and yielding fruits, according to ordained 
ways and at ordained times." 


**(5b) It is through the aid of the Frohars that Ahura Mazda 
sustains the earth and the heavens, preserves the unborn in the 
wombs of their mothers. If there had been no Frohars, no creatures 
of Ahura Mazda, rational and irrational, would have been in exist- 
ence, but Angremenyush, and the '' Deruj's, and the (evil) Meenoes 
(spirits) would have overpowered everything, and exercised their 
sway unchecked.’ 


V. The time, mode and results of the adoration of the Frohars :— 
“The Frohars descend from their higher region to the earth on the 
occasion of the Hamaespathan ghambar [a certain part of the Parsi 
year], and move about the streets for ten nights, desirous 
of their names being remembered, their praises and glory being 
proclaimed, their worship being effected with pious prayers, and 
their being welcomed with hands bearing food and raiment 
[not, it is to be noted, being fed with food, or clothed with 
raiment] . . . . . . . The blessings, which the Frohars that 
have had their aforementioned desires satisfied, possess the power 
of granting, and do grant on invocation, are as follows :—(a) “ In- 
crease of cattle and human beings,” (b) '' fleet horses and strong 
vehicles,” (c) ‘‘ power, with leadership of the Anjuman (public body),"' 
(d) '* help in enterprises and in distress," (e) ‘‘ health and recovery 
from illness,” (f) ‘ victory in battles." 


Inferentially it may be stated, that Angremenyush, the Derooj's, and 
the evil Meenoes are not represented by Frohars, and that the Frohars 
are the beings forming the connecting link between the spiritual and 
the physical world—between mind and matter, and are the beings who 
connect Ahura-Mazda with his good creations. 


4. Dr. Haug says in his '' Essays on the Parsees" : ‘‘ Every being 
of the good creation, whether living or deceased, or still unborn, has 
its own Fravashee or guardian, who has existed from the beginning. 
Hence they are a kind of prototype, and may best be compared to 
the Ideas of Plato, who supposed everything really existing to have a 
double existence, first in idea, secondly in reality. Such celestial or 
invisible prototypes are also mentioned in the Bible. . . See Heb., 
IX, 23. Exod. XXV, 9, 24." We shall now state the doctrines of 
Plato as to the Ideas, and then note the points of similarity and dis- 
similarity between them and the doctrines of the Avesta, regarding 
the Fravashees or Frohars. 

5. The doctrines of Plato on the Ideas, which were intended by him 
to prove the immortality of the soul, are put by him into the mouth of 
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Socrates inthe dialogue entitled Phado. Socrates expresses them 
just before drinking the cup of hemlock, and bravely submitting to the 
execution of the sentence of death passed upon him. He holds his 
last discourse with his devoted grief-stricken disciples, appropriately 
on death and the immortality of the soul. He seeks to inspire his 
disciples with courage and fortitude to bear his approaching death, by 
trying to prove in his usual way that death toa true pure-minded 
philosopher, which Socrates had undoubtedly proved himself to be, 
was but the opening of the door of the prison of the body in which 
his immortal soul had been imprisoned, and afforded a passage to 
that higher and sublimer unchanging life in the glorious upper regions 
of the gods, which was the reward of the true pure-hearted philoso- 
pher. The excellence of the analy:es of the Platonic Dialogues given 
by Grote in his great work, entitled ‘‘ Plato and the other companions 
of Socrates," is testified to by Jowett, and is proved by a study of the 
latter's own fascinating translations of the dialogues. The following 
doctrines, therefore, of Platc on the Ideas are stated mostly in the 
words of Grote, which, besides being accurate, can hardly be im- 
proved upon :— 


17, What the Ideas are, and what functions they discharge, |not 
being, it is to be noted, invested with, and not exercising, any 
powers themselves]: ''The Ideas are invisible, eternal unchang- 
ing intelligible essences, or realities, are substantial, universal, abso- 
lute universal, causative, entities, are extra phenomenal transcen- 
dental causes. Each idea imports or communicates its own nature 
to the particulars, which bear the same name with it and exist in this 
world of sense, transient phenomena, uncertainty and mere opinion, 
e.g., Seif-Beautiful and Self-Good are the eternal Ideas, and if any 
thing else be beautiful or good, it can only be, and is beautiful or 
good, because it inheres or partakes in or hasin it the presence of, 
the Self-Beautiful or Self-Good. 


II. The place of abode of the Ideas: In the invisible upper 
regions of the earth, which are glowingly described in detail by So- 
crates, as if under inspiration, at the end of his discourse and where 
everything is fairer than here and where the gods also reside, therc 
dwell the Ideas. 


IJI. Metaphysical explanations, not based on the assumed agency 
of the Ideas, but upon logical inferences drawn or deductions made, 
from the theory of their existence : (i) Immortality of the soul. 
“That which being in the body gives it life is the soul, which exists 
both as a particular thing in the world and asan universal Idea in 
the transcendental world. But contrary ideas can and will never 
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co-exist in anything, but will exclude one another. Therefore the 
soul, which always brings with it life, can never receive, or admit, or 
co-exist with, death, which always brings with it the contrary of life. 
The soul therefore is not liable to death, but is immortal." (ii) Life 
after death and the transmigration of souls: “After the death of 
each individual, his soul is conducted by his attendant genius to whom 
he belonged in life to the proper place, and there receives its reward 
or sentence of condemnation to suffering greater or less, according to 
his conduct in life, to be carried out in certain ways. The reward or 
condemnation of the soul is determined by the following considera- 
tion :— (2) If the soul has undergone during the life in this world of 
the body, left behind by it, the purifying influence of philosophy, 
having detached itself as much as possible from all connection with 
the body, with passions, appetites, and impulses, from all pleasures 
and pursuits connected with the body, in order to pursue true wisdom 
and knowledge, then, it is relieved from the obligation of entering 
into any other body, and is allowed to live by itself ever afterwards, 
disembodied in the pure region of the Ideas, in companionship with 
the gods. (5) If the soul has undergone no such purification, it first 
takes the form of a ghost, and becomes visible and then after under- 
going some purification enters fresh bodies of different species of men 
or animals, according to the particular temperament it cerries away 
with it, and the wrongs committed by it during its embodied life, e.g., 
the soul of a despot, a violent or rapacious man, passes into the body 
of a wolf or kite; of a glutton or drunkard into that of an ass; 
but the soul of a man, just and temperate by habit and disposi- 
tion, and not through the exercise of the pure intellect passes into 
the body of a gentle and social animal, such as the ant, bee, wasp, 
&c., or may return into the human form of a moderate man. 
(iii) Life before birth: ‘‘The soul during its pre-existence, 
while completely apart from the body, acquires through intellectual 
contemplation and commerce with the eternal Ideas, wisdom or know- 
ledge of the other eternal Ideas, to which its own nature is cognate. 
But such wisdom or knowledge is lost by the soul on birth, owing to 
its conjunction with the body, and during its existence in this world ; 
and if it acquires any part of that knowledge afterwards during its 
life in the world, such knowledge is mere reminiscence, a renewal of 
the Ideas, with which the soul was already familiar during its anterior 
life, while separate from the body." (iv) Conflict between the soul.and 
the senses: “Out of the body, there grow passions, appetites and 
impulses, feelings of pleasure and pain, which corrupt the soul's 
perception of truth, and misguide it in its search for wisdom and 
knowledge, which can only be acquired though pure mental contem- 
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plation of the eternal Ideas, and thus the perceptions of the senses 
lead to no truth, but only to confusion and deceit. The soul, therefore, 
existing in an embodied state must sever its connection with the 
senses, with all passions, appelites, and impulses, and must engage 
itself in true intellectual contemplation.” 


6. Before instituting any comparison between the Platonic doctrines 
regarding the Ideas, ard the  Avestic doctrines regarding the 
Frohars, it will be interesting to note the ccmments of Jowett on the 
former. That great scholar remarks : “At the conclusion of the 
dialogue [Phaedo] S: crates replaces the veil of mythology and describes 
the soul and her attendant genius in the language of the mysteries, 
ora disciple of Zoroaster . . . . . . . When we consider how 
much the doctrine of Ideas was also one of words, we cannot wonder, 
that Plato should have fallen into verbal fallacies ; early logic is always 
mistaking the truth of the form for the truth of the matter E 
The conception ofan abstract soul is the impersonation of the ideas 
. . . and . . . isin Plato himself but half expressed 
Plato had the wonders of psychology just opening to him, and 
he had not the explanations of them, which are supplied by the 
analysis of language, and the history of human thought 
Nor is it difficult to see that his crowning argument is purely 


verbal, and is but the expression of an instinctive confidence 
put into a logical form:—' The soul is immortal because it 
contains the principle of imperishabl:ness. Nor does he seem 
to be at all aware, that nothing is added to human knowledge 
by his “safe and simple answer,' that “beauty is the cause ofthe 
beautiful.’ ” It is clear, that Plato's proofs of his doctrines rest upon 
what appear to us like verbal juggleries. But this paper is con- 
cerned with his doctrines, and not with their proofs, however unsatis- 
factory they may appear to our modern minds. However it is to be 
noted, that as regards these proofs themselves, the great philosopher 
was not free from doubt and uncertainty. He puts the following ob- 
servation into the mouth of one of the characters, who takes part in 
the discourse :—‘‘ I dare say, that you Socrates feel as I do, how very 
hard, or almost impossible is the attainment of any certainty about 
questions such as ihese in the present life." And the same character 
is at the end of the discourse again made to observe as follows :— 
‘‘ I can see no reason for doubt after what has been said. But I shall 
feel and cannot help feeling uncertain in my own mind, when I think 
of the greatness of the subject, and the feebleness of man.” 
9 
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7. The following points strike us, when comparing Plato's doctrines 
of Ideas, with the Avestic doctrines of the Fravashees :— 

I. As Jowett observes, it is not impossible, that Plato borrowed his 
idea of the attendant genius of each individual to whom he belongs 
in life from the Avesta either directly, or indirectly through the mys- 
teries, and that this attendant genius corresponds to the Fravashee of 
the living. But the Avesta recognizes the Fravashee of the living, as 
distinct from the Fravashee of the dead; while Plato does not. Accord- 
ing to him, the attendant genius of each individual attends on him 
when living, as well as after his death. 


Il. The Platonic Ideas are not powers, or natural agents, produc- 
ing any natural phenomena, except so far as they are essences of 
animate and inanimate objects, and their qualities. They are not 
active spiritual beings, except those that represent souls. They 
do not represent the gods, and do not require advration through 
offerings, but claim only contemplation. They possess no power for 
good, nor are they beneficent in themselves, It is through their pure 
intellectual contemplation, that good comes, vis., release from future 
embodiment. In all these particulars the Ideas differ from the Fra- 
vashees- 

III. The Avestic doctrines of the Fravashees do not inculcate the 
transmigration of souls ; but on the contrary teach that every indivi- 
dual has three separate Fravashees representing him at three distinct 
stages of his existence, vZs., before birth, after death and after birth. 
The Avesta does not mention any process of purification to be follow- 
ed in this world by the Fravashee of any departed individual, On 
the contrary the Fravashees of the dead descend in their spiritual 
disembodied condition on certain days during the year to bless the 
living, and not to re-enter the bodies of men or animals. Their be- 
neficent power arises from the fact of the individuals whom some of 
them represent being pious during their lives. But once these indivi- 
duals die, they resume no earthly forms again. 


IV. The Avestic Fravashees cannot be identified with the Platonic 
souls, or what are ordinarily known as souls; living individuals 
themselves are represented by Fravashees residing apart from them 
and by themselves in a disembodied, spiritual condition; consc- 
quently these Fravashees, which remain outside the human bodies of 
living individuals, cannot be identical with what are called the souls of 
the living, which are necessarily within and are in possession of the 
bodies of the living. And it is possible, though it is not quite clear, 
that the Fravashees of the dead may not be their souls, which ani- 
mated them during life. This view finds support from the prevailing 
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Parsi belief which makes a difference between the soul of a dead 
individual and his Fravashee. The inference, therefore, is that after 


the birth of a man, a Fravashee comes into existence ; so also after his 
death. 


8. With reference to the biblical allusions to ideas of prototypes 
mentioned by Dr. Haug, itisto be noted that such allusions are to be 
met with in Sanskrit literature also. Kulidas’s Sakuntala vr the Lost 
Ring refers to such an idea in the following passage, as translated 
by Sir Monier Williams, describing the peerless beauty of the heroine;— 
“ Such the divine, the wondrous prototype, whence her fair shape was 
moulded into being." 


9. The ideas about Fravashees as taught by the Avesta, especially 
the duty of propitiating them in the way enjoined by the Avesta about 
the very time fixed by the holy texts, are in force and acted upon, 
even now, amongst orthodox Parsis. The days sacred to the 
Fravashees are popularly called the Muktad days and are 18 in num- 
ber, beginning with the 25th day of the last month of the Parsi 
calendar year and ending with the 7th day of the following new year, 
including the 5 intercalary days, called the Gatha-ghambhar days, 
added by the Parsi calendar at the termination of the last month of 
every year. Strictly considered, the Muktad days should be ro only, 
beginning with the 26th day of the last month of the year, and ending 
with the sth intercalary day, the first day of the new year marking the 
close of the hclidays. But for some reason or another the Muktad 
days became nominally extended to the 7th day of the first month of the 
new year, though even in popular belief and imagination, the last 10 
days of the old year have been held far more sacred than the first 6 
days of the following new year. The last 5 intercalary days are popu- 
larly regarded as days for repenting of the sins of the closing year and 
for forming pious determinations for the new year; while the first 6 
days of the new year are assigned to rejoicings, which are never adopted 
till the advent of the new year or the last day of the old depart- 
ing year. During the Muktad days in every orthodox Parsi household, 
ceremonies are performed and prayers are recited by priests day and 
night in honor of the Fravashees, especially the Fravashees of the 
dead, and offerings of food, &c., are specially prepared for them. A 
room in the house is specially cleaned and prepared for the occasion for 
the visit of the Fravashees and is adorned daily with fresh flowers and 
rendered fragrant with the burning of incense. In this room some 
prayers are recited while offerings are offered, in honor of the 
Fravashees, other prayers being recited elsewhere. At the end of the 


holidays, a hearty send-off is given by the popular imagination to the 
1c 
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visiting Fravashees. When for any reason a Parsi household is not 
in a position to perform the Muktad days' ceremonies in honor of the 
Fravashees, the task is entrusted to managers of ‘‘ Agiaries,” where 
they are performed in a separate room for as many households as may 
direct their performance there. 


10. Dr. Hauy says: ‘ Originally the Fravashees represented only 
the departed souls of ancestors, comparable to the 'Pitras' of the 
Brahmans, and the ‘Manes’ of the Romans." If he meant, as he 
most likely did mean, that the Fravashees were Zoroastrian adapta- 
tions of pre-Zoroastrian ideas of the worship of ancestors, his opinion 
is well-founded. But Herbert Spencer viewed the doctrines of the 
Fravashees as proving only ancestor-worship. We shall, therefore, 
state his views and discuss them, especially as by so doing, we shall 
be able to bring out some more peculiarities of those doctrines and 
the religious usages still prevailing amongst the Parsis in connection 
with them. Herbert Spencer says : ‘‘ Concerning the ancient Aryans 
of Persia, we have, on the highest authority, statements distinctly 
proving a dominant ancestor-worship. While one of the several souls 
possessed by each individual (and we have seen, that various savages 
believe in two, three, and even four souls, shadow, reflection, health, 
heart), the Fravashee is the predominant and the propitiated soul. It is 
supposed to need food, like the other-self of the dead savage. Not 
ordinary men only, but deities up to the Supreme Onc, have cach his 
ghost, implying that he was originally a man; there is god and 
‘spirit of god,’ as among the Hebrews. We see, too, that these 
which are ancestral ghosts become the agents, to whom the powers of 
surrounding objects are ascribed—fetish ghosts. We see, that 
worship of them, beginning with worship of those of the faniily and 
the clan, originates in time the worship of more conspicuous tradi- 
tional persons, as heroes and gods just as among the Figians and 
others at this day.” But as we have shewn, the Fravashee is not a 
soul ““ possessed by each individual" embodied in him, as Spencer 
imagines it to be, and does not even reside on the carth in an embodied 
or disembodied form and is not, therefore, a ghost, as Spencer 
imagines it to be, and does not need food, but nceds only reverence, 
as evidenced by the mere offering of food, not intended to be appro- 
priated by it. As, therefore, the Fravashee does not represent a soul, or 
constitute a ghost, its adoration in no wise provés ancestor-worship, 
much less dominant ancestor-worship ; because as already repeatedly 
observed there arc Fravashis not only for the dead, but also 
for the living and those to be born. It is true, that at the recital of the 
Fravardeen Yesht, as a part of a ceremony in memory of a dead indi- 
vidual, it is still customary among the Parsis to invoke by their 
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respective names the Fravashees of the deceased's ancestors, going as 
far at times as the ancestor, who had, asa fugitive from Persia, 
landed in India, and founded here the family of the deceased. And 
there is the further practice, still prevailing, of nominating what is 
called the adoptive son of a deceased Parsi, though unmarried or 
childless at the time of death, and of invoking blessings of the Frava- 
shees on such son. The original object of this practice was undoubt- 
edly to provide a deceased male with an adoptive son, who should look 
alter the welfare of the ghost or the spirit of the deceased. But the 
above Parsi practices would not prove ancestor-worship, even if we 
disregarded thc facts already pointed out ; because there is the further 
practice prevalent from times immemorial, almost certainly from Zoro- 
astrian times, of invoking the Fravashees of deceased females, and 
especially of those females, who have in any way attained to pre-emi- 
nence, by being the mothers of national great men, or otherwise. 
'Thus the Fravashees of the mother and the daughters of the great 
prophet, and the wives and mothers of great national heroes like Zal 
and Rustom are also still ordinarily invoked. This conclusively 
proves, that the Zoroastrian invocation of the Fravashees of the dead 
is by no means of the nature of ancestor-worship. It resembles, if it 
did not actually supply a model for, the commemoralion ceremony pre- 
scribed by Auguste Comte for his Religion of Humanity. 


11. We now sce most clearly, after a thorough examination of 
the ideas of the Fravashces, that they are as intellectual and spiritual 
as the Platonic abstract essential causative ideas, but are purer than 
the latter, as they never enter the bodies of men or animals as the 
latter do, but represent the higher order of beings, and are invest- 
ed with far greater powers than the Ideas, which are practically 
powerless. 


12. Turning, now, to Comte's Religion of Humanity, the metaphy- 
sical theory upon which he bases his doctrine of the non-spiritual 
worship of the dead is evidently inspired by Platonism, and is partially 
an adaptation to the requirements of the 1901 century thinker of a por- 
tion of the Platonic theory or the Ideas, thus being an illustration of 
the principles of the suggestiveness of ideas and continuity of thought. 
Comte's metaphysical theory is as follows :—'' The supreme power is 
the continuous result of all the forces capable of voluntarily taking 
part in the amelioration of the race, even without excepting our worthy 
helpmates amongst the animals. Each individual member of this 
great whole has two successive existences, the one objective, and 
always transitory, in which he serves directly the great being by using 
tne entire series of the previous labors of our race, the other subjective 
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and perpetual, in which the service is indirectly prolonged by the results 
which heleaves his successors. . . . The first life forms nothing 
but the trial of a man's worthiness for the final incorporation. . . . 
Once incorporated with the supreme being, he becomes truly insepa- 
rable from it. Thus man serves Humanity as a being during his life, 
strictly so called, and as aa organ after his death, which finally trans- 
forms his life into a subjectivelife. . . . The living are, thercfore, 
always and even more and morc governed by the dead." And upon 
this theory the great thinker bases the following system of the worship 
of the dead :—‘‘ As the static festivals represent morality, so dynamic 
festivals will represent history. In these the Worship of Humanity 
acquires a more concrete and animated form, as it will consist princi- 
pally in rendering honor to the noblest types of each phase of human 
development." And Comte framed a complete system of commemora- 
tion applicable to Western Europe under the title of ““ Positivist Calen- 
dar." Jt may be noted, that the Parsis do possess such a calendar 
and that every addition to the calendar is made by the unanimous 
decision of the community in a general meeting assembled on the third 
day, Uthamna, ceremony, in honor of the death of a distinguished popu- 
lar Parsi, on the proposition of the Dastur (High Priest), and that 
thenceforth, his Fravashee is invoked generally amongst the commu- 
nity, when any prayers are recited in honor of the Fravashee of any 
deceased Parsi. It is interesting to note the grounds upon which 
Comte justifies his commemoration service in honor of the dead, those 
being the grounds, upon a part of which additions are made to the 
Parsi calendar, as above statcd. He says: “While striving to 
surpass our ancestors, we shall yet render due honor to all their 
services, and look with respect on their systems of life. By comine- 
moration of past services, we shall strengthen the desire inherent in 
ail of us to prolong our existence. . . The praise given to our 
ancestors will stimulate a noble rivalry, inspiring us with the desire 
lo become incorporate into the Mighty Being, whose life endures 
through all time, and who is formed of the dead far more than the 
living.” 
(To be concluded.) 
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ART. X. 
Magoudi on Volcanoes. 


Bv Jivanji JAMSHEDJI Moni, B.A. 
(Read 26th April 1906.) 


While studying for my lecture on ‘‘ Mount Vesuvius and my visit to 
that mountain in 1889” delivered before the Dnyán Prasarak Society 
on Tuesday, the 17th instant, I looked into some of the Eastern 
authors, to see if they gave any description of volcanoes. In Firdousi 
we find no regular description of volcanoes. 

It is ia Macoudi that we find a description of some of the volcanoes 
of the world. Modern European scientific writers on the subject of 
volcanoes have given references to the writings of the classical 
authors who have alluded to the subject ; but, as far as I know, they 
have not referred to Macoudi. The object of this short paper is to 
collect Macoudi's references to some of the volcanoes of the world, 
as it may be of some interest and importance to vulcanologists to 
know what an Arab Writer of the roth century said of this grand 
phenomenon of nature. 

Abou 1] Hasan Ali, surnamed Magoudi from one of his ancestors, 
flourished in the first half of the 10th century after Christ. He was 
born in Bagdad and travelled through Persia and India and went 
even to the Malay Peninsula and to the Chinese seas. He travelled 
also in Egypt. So, what he says of the volcanoes, especially of 
the Asiatic volcanoes, seems to be the result of his own observations. 
The book, in which he has embodied his observations and the result 
of his studies, is known as Maruj ul Zahab va Ma'din ul Jóhar 
Gros! Wes c I Ie») ie., the Meadows of Gold and 
the Mines of Jewels. 

Magoudi has written in Arabic and I give his description of the 
volcanoes from the translation of the work in French by C. Barbier 
de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille. 

I. The first reference to volcanoes by Magoudi is in the 16th chapter 
which treats of seas and their peculiarities.! He gives the following 
description of a mountain in the most distant parts of the islands 
situated in the sea of China : — 

“ From these mountains emanates a continuous fire, of which the 
flames, which are red during the day and blackish at night, rise 

1 Vol. L, p. 342. 
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so high that they reach the clouds. These eruptions are accom- 
panied with sounds of the most terrible thunder. Often there 
emanates from it a strange and frightful voice announcing the death 
of a king or simply of a chief according as it is more or less 
resonant. There are those who can distinguish this perfectly, being. 
instructed in this matter by a long experience which never makes 
mistakes. These mountains form part of the large volcanoes of the 
earth. Not far from these is an island, in which one hears con- 
tinuously the echo of the sound of drums, flutes, lutes and of every 
kind of instrument, of sweet and agreeable voices, and also of 
harmonious steps and clapping of hands. On lending an attentive 
ear, one distinguishes clearly all the sounds without confounding 
them. The mariners who have voyaged on these sea-coasts say that 
it is there that the Dajal (Jie. 2), ie., the Antichrist, has fixed 
his abode.” 

Now, which are the volcanoes that Magoudi here refers to as being 
situated in the'sea of China? It appears that they form the volcanoes 
of Java and Sumatra. Of the great volcanic lines described by Prof. 
Anstead in his Physical Geography, “the most active is," as he says, 
“ that of Java and Sumatra, separating the China Sea from the Indian 
Ocean."' He adds further on, that ‘‘the islands near the Malay 
Peninsula, commencing with the Andaman group and the Nicobar 
Islands, and extending through Sumatra into Java, are all volcanic, 
and the volcanic force attains there the condition of ntense energy. 
Along the whole length of Java, the volcanic mountains are so close 
that it is difficult to distinguish between the various groups. This is 
the case for at least 700 miles. In this Island the volcanoes range 
from 5,000 to 13,000 feet in height above the sea.” : 

So, when Macoudi speaks of the mountains in plural (Jus) and 
of their flames as ‘‘a continuous fire, rising so high that they 
reach the clouds," it seems clear that he refers to this volcanic belt 
of great activity in Java. He refers to this belt of volcanoes once 
more, as we shall see later in the 17th chapter,’ where he speaks 
of the volcanic belts of the Caucasus and of the Mediterrancan. 
There he remarks tliat ‘‘of all the volcanoes of the world, the 
most remarkable for its terrible sounds, for its whirlwinds of black 
smoke and for its frequent eruptions is that which lies in the 
kingdom of the Mah&r&j4." This is a reference to the group of 
volcanoes at Java and Sumatra which were then ruled over by a 
Maharaja. 

1 Physical Geography by Prof. David T. Ansted (Fifth Edition 1871), p. 326. 


* Ibid, pp. 332-33- 
१ Macoudi, Vol. IL, p. 26. 
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There is one other casual reference to this group in Magoudi whiclr 
shows that it is the volcances of Java to which he refers. In the 35th 
“chapter of his book' while speaking of the Franks (z.e., the Firangis or 
the Europeans) he refers to the Island of Sicily and to its volcanoes,and 
then says that he has elsewhere referred to the volcano of Zàbej in 


the China Sea (pal | s ye ell» J, jab) ie., the volcano of 
the city of Zábej in the sea of Sin, Że., Chin or China). Barbier de 
Meynard takes this Zabej to be the same as modern Java. 

There are several other points in Magoudi's description which. 
require observation. 

1. Macoudi speaks of the eruption of these mountains as '' accom-- 
panied with sounds of the most terrible thunder." The last eruption 
of one of these mountains, the most terrible eruption that we have ever 
had in our times, was that of Krakatoa in 1883, which caused the: 
death of about 35,000 people. The sound of that eruption was heard 
at a distance of about 3,000 miles. 

2. Magoudithen refers to ‘‘ a strange and frightful voice announcing 
the death of a king or simply of a chief, according as it is more or less. 
resonant." Superstitious effects of this kind on minds terrified to. 
the extreme are not rare even in our times, whether in the East or 
in the West. 

3. Macoudi refers to “the sound of drums, flutes, lutes and of every 
kind of instrument, of sweetand agreeable voices and also of har- 
monious steps and clapping of hands." Now, allthis is due to what 
are called “rhythmical puffs and bursts" which occur at regular in-- 
tervals of a few seconds, and which are observed even in the case of the 
eruptions of Vesuvius as referred to by Dr. Philipps in his work on 
Vesuvius. Dion Cassius, who wrote about 230 A.D., while describing 
the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D., notes the tradition that he was 
acquainted with, and says '' a blast, as if of trumpets, was heard.” 


4. The last observation of Magoudi, in his description of this 
extreme-east volcano which requires observation is the statement of 
the mariners that “it is there that the Dajal (Jiao) has fixed 
his abode.” Now, who is this Dajal ? Dajal generally means “an 
impostor, a liar." Barbier De Meynard translates the word as ““ Anti- 
christ." So, if we assume that the mariners referred to a particular 
class of dajdls or liars, vis., those who did not acknowledge Christ as 
Messiah, it follows that the mariners referred to were Christian sea- 
men, who took these volcanoes to be the seat of Hell itself and thus 
the seat of those who did not believe in the mission of Christ.. 


1 Macoudi par B. de Meynard, &c., Vol. 111, p. 68. 
£ Vesuvius, by Jobn Phillips, p. 145. * Ibid, p. 27. 
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This allusion then indirectly shows that in the ioth century trade 
flourished between the Christian countries of Europe and the sea-coast 
‘towns of China. 

Now, the allusion to these volcanoes as the seat of Hell, or as the 
seat of the punishment of the sinful, is natural. The first impression 
upon my mind, when I stood atthe edge of the crater of the Vesuvius on 
28th July 1889, and when I heard the terrible and frightful sounds from 
within, with the occasional showers of stone that rose from it, was that of 
Hell. I have noted the first impression in my note-book there and 
‘then, thus “ 348 ! wala, Ua Wai!” /.८., ** Oh ! the sounds ! They are of 
Hell." 

Itis possible, that many a religious writer has conceived a part of 
his picture of Hell from what he himself saw and heard at a volcano 
or from what he heard cf it from others. 

Mount Vesuvius, the recent eruption of which has suggested to me 
‘the subject of this paper, is even now spoken of by some as a Hell. 
The city of Naples, the natural beauty of which has given rise to the 
saving ‘‘Vedi Napoli e poi mori,” i.e., “See Naples and then die,” is said 
‘to be ‘a paradise as seen from hell,” because we see Naples at its 
hest from the top of Vesuvius, which in itself is, as it were, a hell. 

That part of Sicily in which Mount Etna is situated is called Valle 
Demone, because popular tradition believed that the inside of the 
volcano was a region of demons. 

Macoudi says that these islands were ruled over by a Maharaja, 
This points to the fact of the spread of Hinduism from India into the 
East, and of the influence of India. 

II. The second important reference by Magoudi to a set of volcanoes 
is in his 17th Chapter. Here, he at first refers to the mountains of 
the Caucasus. Then he refers to Baku as the principal place of 
naphtha, especially of black naphtha, which, he says, is only found 
there. He then proceeds to say: ‘‘In the land occupied by the 
sources of the naphtha there is a volcano or a source of fire, 
the eruptions of which never cease and which emits at all times 
jets of fames high into air. In front of this portion of 
the coast are situated several islands. One of them, about 3 days’ 
voyage from the mainland, contains a great volcano. At certain 
times of the year its sides roar and emit flames which rise in 
the air to the height of steep mountains and throw in the sea 
a vivid light which is seen from the mainland, from a distance 
-of about 100 farsangs. This volcano can be compared to that of Jebel 


al-Bourkán (७४ ss) situated in Sicily which forms a part of 


* Macoudi par B. de Meynard, &c., Il, pp. 25-27. 
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the country of the Franks and is situated near Africa in the west. 
Of all the volcanoes of the world, the most remarkable for its terrible 
sounds, for its whirlwinds of black smoke and for its frequent eruptions 
is that which lies in the kingdom of the Mahárája. It is 
necessary to place in the second rank the volcano of the valley of 


Barhout ( Syy ) which rises not far from the country of Asfàr 6 (2. | ) 


and of Hadrainaut ( ye ya) in the territory of Assheher ( 1) 


between Yemen and Oman. One hears it grumbling like thunder at 
the distance of several miles. It ejects embers as large as mountains 
and pieces of black rock, which, after being thrown into the air where 
they are seen from a great distance, fall back immediately into the 
crater or round about it. The embers which the volcano throws out 
are only the stones which have been melted into liva under the pungent 
action of heat." 

In this long passage he refersto two belts of volcanic activity. 

1. The Caucasus group. While referring to this belt, he casually 
refers (a) to the Java group already referred to, and to the volcano of 
Sicily, which he calls Jabal al Barkan. 

2. The Arabian group, which is spoken of as the volcanoes of the 
Valley of Barhout near Hadramaut (Hazramaut), a province in 
Arabia referred to in the Genesis (Chap. X, 26). 

Now, of the first group in this passage, viz., the Caucasus group, 
Professor Ansted says: '' Many of the high peaks in the Taurus chain 
and Mount Elburz itself, the giant of the Caucasus, are volcanic in 
their origin ; but they certainly cannot fairly be ranked as among exist- 
ing volcanoes, active in the modern period.” 

Of Mount Demavend, a lofty peak ofthe Elbourz, Dr. Edward Hull’ 
says: '' Mount Demavend, in Persia, which rises to an elevation of 
18,464 feet near the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, a volcanic 
mountain of the first magnitude, is now extinct or dormant." 

We said above, that it is from the volcanoes that many 
religious writers seem to have got their conceptions of Hell. It 
seems that later Zoroastrian writers seem to have taken their concep- 
tion of Hell from a volcano of this Caucasus group. In the 
Bundehesh' we read “Albourz kuf Arzur grivak chekati pavan baba-i- 
duzakhu munash hamvar shaédaàn dvárashniya temman vâdunend,” 

2 Ansted's Physical Geography, p. 339- 

5 Volcanocs Past aad Present, by Edward Hull, (18:2), p. 24 

१ * This mountain was ascended in 1837 by Mr. Taylor Thomson, who found the sum- 
mit covered with sulphur, and from a cone fumes at a high temperaturc issued torth, but there 
was no eruption." Journal, Royal Geographical Socicty, Vol. VIII, p. 109. (Volcanoes 


Past and Present, by E. Hall, p. 241 n. 1.) 
* Fide S. B. E, Vol. V., Chap. 1 8, Fide my Bundehesh, p. 38. 
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ie., ‘The narrow summit of Arzur of the Elbourz Mountain is a 
summit on the gate of Hell where the demons always meet.” 

Now, this passage shows, that Arzura (Arezura), one of the Elbourz 
mountains, is considered to be the gate of Hell, the seat of the demons, 
ie., ofthe sinful. It appears, then, that one of the volcanic mountains 
of the Caucasus group suggested to the Zoroastrian writer his concep- 
tion of Hell. 

In the Vendidad,' there is a question, grasa mnm ng. 


GEC I HYD te t.e., Which is the first place on this earth which 
is the most grieved ? The reply is 


xe owe e wan dY Nora gpd 
AP om peep -२६१>१ vera» sar P HO 


i.e.,  Itis the summit of Arezura. The demons and the devil run out 
of the pit. 


Now, from what we know of volcanoes, we can clearly understand 
why Mount Arezura is considered to be the worst place on the surface 
of the earth. The suffocating stink and smoke render it so. 
Again, the allusion to its being the seat cf demons and of the 
devil is clear. We shall see later on that Italian tradition, as 
noted by Dion Cassius, has pointed out Vesuvius also as a mountain 
from which rush forth giants and extraordinary forms. 


Again, in another part of the Vendidad* the demons are spoken of 
as rushing out of the Arezur with shouts. They think of carrying 
away Zoroaster to that place. The reference to the shouts indicates 
that the mountain is a volcano. 


The second group in the above passage of Magovdi, vis., the Arabian 
group, is also referred to by Prof. Ansted as a volcanic group. He says: 
‘‘ Syria, the Holy Land, and Arabia, all exhibit volcanic phenomena 
of a very direct nature.” 


III. The third long reference to volcanoes by Maqoudi is in the 35th 
Chapter! entitled “The Franks and the Galiciens." The passage 
runs as follows :— 

** The Franks possessed also the countries of Africa and Sicily. We 
have already spoken of these islands and in particular of the island 
which is known under the name of Al Borkan. It is a source of fire from 
which come out enflamed figures resembling bodies of men, but without 
heads which rise high in the air during the night to fall back after- 


१ Chapter III. 7. 

5 Chapter XIX, 44-45. 

१ Ansted's Physical Geography, p. 330. 
Macoudi par B. de Meynard, HI, pp. 67—69. 
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wards into thesea. These are stones with which they lustre and polish 
the paper of account books. They are light, white and assume the 
form of a honey-comb or the models of dinars of small diameter. This 
volcano is known under the name of the Volcano of Sicily. . . . . . 
We have spoken also of all the volcanoes of the earth such as the volcano 
of Wadi-Berhout in Hadramaut and the country of Al Sheher; the 


olcano of Zabe Jo [ed Łe., Java) in the hinese ea; the 
Vol f Zabedj of 19) Ge, J in the Chi Sea; th 


Volcano of Esk (Eskibun) between Fars and Ahwaz in the dependen- 


a 
cy of the city of Arrajan (ou) which forms a part of Fars. 
The fires of this last volcano are seen at night from a distance of about 
20 farsangs and they are well-known in all the Musalman countries. 
The word atimah (Ab !) means properlv a source of fire which 
burst out of the eacth. We will not speak in this volume of hot 
springs of sulphur and vitriol nor of the springs of hot water from 
which burst out flames arising from atimak (volcano) in the 
country of Mácabadan (७० } daw bo } in the dependency of Arrajân and 
Sirw4n and known under the name of Nauman, Itis an extraordinary 
volcano which water cannot extinguish nor fight against in any man- 
ner. So powerful is its incandescence and such vivacity have its Names 
that it passes for one of the wonders of the world.” 
In this long passage Magoudi refers to the following volcanocs:— 


1. Etna the volcano of Sicily. 

2. The volcano of Wadi Berhout in Hadramaut and the country of 
Alshahar, z.e., the volcanoes of the Arabian group. 

3. The volcano of Java. 

4. The volcano of Esk (Eskibun) between Fars and Ahwaz in the 
couatry of Pars. 

We have already referred to. the second and the third in the list. 

The first volcanic mountain referred to here is the well known 
mountain of Etna in Sicily. 

The following statement in the description of this volcano attracts 
one's special attention.  Magoudi says: “ Itis a source of fire from 
which come out enflamed bodies GIU pal) resembling 
bodies of men but without head which rise high in the air during the 
night to fall back afterwards to the sea.” Macoudi also refers to this 
casually in Chapter XII ' where he says that this volcano throws out 
“fires accompanied by bodies" ( (Ses WI). Compare with 
this the following version of the Vesuvius eruption of A.D. 79 
by Dion Cassius, who wrote in about 230 A.D. He says: “Many 


' Vol. 1, 6. 29. 
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huge men, surpassing human stature, such as the giants are de- 
scribed to have been, appeared wandering in the air and upon the earth, 
at one time frequenting the mountain, at another the fields and cities 
in its neighbourhood. . . . . . . Somethought the giants were 
rising again, (for many phantoms of them were seen in the smoke, and 
a blast as if of trumpets, was heard)." ' 

Thus it appears both from an Arab author and a Roman author that 
people thought that they saw figures of men rising from the vol- 
canoes high into the air. Don Cassius saysthat thev appeared to 
hover over cities and fields. Of course, this was due to all the fantas- 
tic shapes which the vapours emanating from the craters assumed. 
But these statements suggest the idea that perhaps it is from the 
appearance of such phantoms or fantastical shapes of vapours, added 
to the terrible sound from within, that the ancients thought that the 
volcanoes were the localities of Hells « here the bodies of the sinful were 
burnt in suffocating flames and smoke. 


Other Arab writers speak of Etna as Jabl-al-nar GU usa), 


ie., “the mountain of fire." Modern Sicilians call it ‘Mongibello,’ a 
word said to have been made up of mon (Italian monte, i.e., mountain) 
and gibello (Arabic jebal ( o) i.e., a mountain). Thus this word, 
both parts of which mean a mountain, is made up partly of an Italian 
and partly of an Arabic word. 

I do not understand why Magoudi calls the island of Sicily and 
the volcano El-Borkán (७४ yy |) At first sight we may think that 


it means the mountain of ‘bark,’ z.e., lightning (5 y) But then the 
word is spelt with kaf-i-kaliman and not guarashat. 

The next volcano referred to in the above passage is that of Esk 
(Eskibun) We do not find any special reference to this volcano in 
any of our books on physical geography or vulcanology. But we 
know that there is a band of mountains in Persia which may be called, 
both for its volcanic and seismic energy, an energetic band. This is 
a volcano of that band between Pars and Ahwaz at Ask, which is a 
place near Arrajàn. 


Lastly, Magoudi refers to the hot springs of sulphur, vitriol and hot 
water in the province of Arrajan and Sirwan. Professor Ansted thus 
refers to this region of seismic activity. “From the Gulf of Scan- 
deroon, by Aleppo and Mosul, to Lake Van, and the south of Ararat 
to Shirvan and Baku, on the Caspian, there is another wide and ener- 
getic band, probably joining the Caucasus, and connected with the 
occasionally disturbed districts of the Oural.” * 


1 Vesuvius, by Dr. John Phillips, (1869), pp. 26-27. 
2 Physical Geography, p. 350, 


Art. XI. 


The Date of the Death of Nizami. 
Bv Jivanji JAMSHEDJI Moni, B.A. 
(Read 26th April 1906.) 


According to M. Mohl, Nizami was the first of the Persian poets, 
who, after the decadence of the Epic literature, inaugurated by Firdousi, 
(A.D. 941-1020), brought the historical romance into fashion.’ One 
of his Persian biographers, Doulat Shah, as pointed out by (005129, 
says of him, in his ‘‘ Memoirs of the Poets," that '* it is impossible for 
either tongue or pen to describe his sanctity, his excellence, or his 
science." ? 


Nizami is best known for his ''Five Poems" known as the 
Khamseh (ami ), Łe., ‘the five’ and also as the Panj Ganj, /.c., ‘the 
five treasuries.’ These five poems are— 

1. Makhzan-u'l-Asràr Gly) DIE ) te., the Treasury of 
Secrets. हि 


2. Khusru and Shirin. 

3. Laili and Majnun. 

4. Haft Paikar CY VAR J i.e., the Seven Portraits. 
5. The Sikandar-Nameh, że., the Book of Alexander. 


Of these five, three, the second, fourth and fifth poems, treat of 
historical romances, in which kings Khusru (Chosroes 11) and Behram 
Gour (Behram V) of the Sassanian dynasty and Sikandar (Alexander 
the Great) who overthrew the Achemenian dynasty are the principal 
heroes. 


Just as Firdousi had a host of imitators, who tried to imitate his 
Sháhnàmel and wrote poems like Burzo-námeh, Frámroz-nàmeh, 
Kersásp-nàmeh, | Bànu-Goshasp-námeh,  |S&m-nàmeh, Jehangier- 
nàmeh, and Bahman-nàmeh, so, Nizami had several imitators of his 
Khamseh. The most well-known of these imitators was Amir 
Khusro. 


t“ Le premier qui mit 4 la mode le roman historique fut Nizami (né l'an 515 et mort l'an. 
516 de l'hégire)." Le Livre des Rois, small edition, Preface, p. LXXXII. 
* Biographical Notices of Persian poets by Sir Gore Ousley (1846), p. 43- 
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Nizami is known to have been a poet who sought retirement and a 
.solitary life in the latter part of his life. Daulat Shah describes the 
following story of his miraculous powers in his retirement :— 


3 ७०% EH m? eso) oko)! JF bl 
5 ००४ phe e SBD sj siwi v ext cll 
wis] ०91 SG) ०) | > As? fs ab lan 
Heus 5 55) | oH) ej wren 
s ir हार eo) Us pets ules छट 359291 
52५ LOE) o A OU) st Bod Qt pt jl es 


(1) » 
DN jp de SF Syd Lena f o dom jl की roti Sh oly coe 


om las pe yn yb pele, SSL JF sam y+ 
shad > y 20०७ e ४० Uw) csl y ves 
ox v £v ०) vA 3 rahe vl Sb) (929 


2 do ~ 1) e re REC ti» SI) 9 

'TRANSLATION.—Atábak Kazal Arslan desired to see the Shaikh 
(Nizami) He sent somebody to call the Shaikh. They made him 
understand that the Shaikh is one who seeks solitude and does not 
keep the company of Sultans and rulers. Then Atàbak went to see thc 
Shaikh with a view to examine (whether his retirement was real 
or only feigned). The Shaikh by virtue of his miraculous powers 
came to know that he (the king) came with a view to examine him 
(and not with the real desire of seeing him) and that he looked towards 
him with an eye of contempt. The Shaikh shewed to At&bak a portrait 
(of his miraculous power) of the unseen world. Atabak saw that a 
royal throne was placed there adorned with jewels and royal splendour. 
He (further) saw that 100,000 servants and soldiers and royal splendour 
cand slaves decked with jewelled belts and chamberlains and atten- 
dants all were waiting upon him and the Shaikh was sitting in a royal 
fashion upon the throne. When the eyes of At&bak fell upon such a 
splendour and pomp he was astonislied and wished to kiss the feet of 
the Shaikh by way of respect. 

' law b a royal mandate. 


3 Khan Saheb Mirza Mohammad Shirazi's Bombay cdition of Tazkarat-al Shu'ara (i.e., 
Memvire of Poets) by Doulat Shah, p. 6o, 1. 5. 
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Itis no wonder, that the date of the death of such a person, who had 
ended his life in retirement, and around whose old age a halo of a 
miraculous sanctity had spread, has not been certain and is variously 
stated. Many known authors differ on this point. The object of this 
short paper is to determine the date of his death on the authority of 
an old manuscript of the poet's Sikandar-nameh or the book of the 
life of Alexander. This manuscript was one of the old manuscripts 
that I exhibited at the Exhibition held in our City in December 1904 
in connection with the Indian National Congress. 


Dr. Wilhelm Bacher, in his history of Persian literature published in 
1871, says: ''The statements which are contained in Oriental 
sources as to the year of Nizami's death diverge, in their extreme 
limits, more than twenty years, and unhappily European authors 
have inclined to that side which, according to what follows, is submit- 
ted as the incorrect account. Daulet Shah, in his biography, which 
gives only very scanty and quite insufficient notices with regard to our 
poet, says, that Nizami died in some month of the year 576 of the Hejra. 
This date has been adopted by Haji Khalifa also, in one place ; whilst 
in other places of his Dictionary he has named quite different dates, 
vis., twice A.H. 596, once 597, and finally 599. Now the first named 
date, A.H. 576, is the one which has been adopted by the most eminent 
writers. So Von Hammer, in his history of Persian polite literature, 
and Von Erdman, who yet expressly adds, that Haji Khalfa incorrect- 
ly says that Nizami died A.H. 597. Flügel, in his account of Persian 
literature, names likewise the year 576." ? 


M. Mohl. also, as quoted above, gives 576, as the date of Nizami's 
death. 


Dr. Bacher himself gives the date as 599 Hijri.? Dr. Hermann 
Ethé * also gives the date as 599 Hijri (1203 A.D.). Ousley * gives 
the year as 597 Hijri (1200 A.D.). 


Dr. Charles Rieu, in his Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, (1881, Vol. Il., p. 564b says: '' Most conflicting 
statements have been made regarding the date of Nizami's death. 
Daulat Shah gives A.H. 576, the Atashkadah A.H. 586, the Jahanara 
A.H. 597, Haj. Khal, A.H. 596, the Subh-i-Sadik A.H. 602, and 
Taki Kashi A.H. 606." Dr. Rieu himself determines the date to be 
A. H.598 or 599 (bid. p. 5652). 

1 Persian Poetry for English Readers ” by Robinson (1883), pp. 109-11c« 

* Ibid. p. 313. 

2 Article on Nizami in the Encyclopædia Brittanicay 9th edition, Vol 17, p 522. col, 2 


4 Biographical Notices of Persian Poets (1846); p. 48. 
10 
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Dr. Bacher arrives at the date of Nizami's death in the following 
way :— 
In his Laila and Majnun, Nizami says : 
3९1 af GT i 301 -- SBT (227 ue! Gl y 
Jl» dou) e) gs — dia under 3 ASK 
1 daily das ye sn -- 2३५ LL Alo Af ule evs 
Robinson ? thus renders these verses on the authority of Bacher's 
German translation :— 
“ Bravo! on the unveiling of this lovely bride ! 
Bravo ! for him that exclaims ‘ Well done!’ 
]t was brought to completion under the happiest auspices, 
In the month of Rajab, and the letters Thee and Fee and Dal 
The precise date which it brought with it was eighty and four 
and five * hundred." 
This gives 584 Hijrias the date of the completion of Laila and 
Majnun. 
Now Nizami was 4€ years of age at this time. This appears from 
the following couplet in the Introduction of the Laila and Majnun :— 
pof caf ym = uU 
r |j ७७ SAN Je yar 
i.e. “ From this morning enchantment in which I live, (s.e., my 
life), I have already read off the sum of seven sevens.” 5 
Another similar couplet in the Introduction of the Laila and 
Majnun says the same thing. It says : 
** Whether thou hast read off only seven sevens. 
. Or whether thou hast existed for seven thousand.” ® 
These couplets then show, that when Nizami wrote in 584: Hijri, his 
Laili and Majnun, he was 49 years:of age. Thus he was born in 535 
Hijri 
Now a glossarist or a commentator who seems to have latterly 
collected the Quintuple or Five-books, has given the following verses, 
1 Bombay edition of 1265 Hijri of Nizami's Khamseh, 3rd Jald., p. 9, couplets 35-37 end of 
the Chapter on ४ uf (e [aR 
2 Persian Poetry for English Readers (1883), p. 111 
Robinson gives by mistake 4oo. This is evidently a mistake, because the numerical 
value of Thee te? is 500. So CD and Wy and ð give 500-480-44—<84. 


* Quoted by Dr. C. Rieu; British Museum Catalogue, p. 564B. 
3 Robinson's Persian Poetry, p. 112. e Ibid, 
7 The Sikandar-nameh is written in two parts, one of which is called .Sikandas-nám ch. 
-Bahri. So some include the two parts as two poems of the Khamseh, and kecp out 
a Khusru and Shirin 
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of his own composition, on the death of Nizami at the end of his 
Sikandar-nàmeh :— 

r* chy P "he t= L ple dus wy uw» url oe 
iH) GT ER) f — ef y ul p e) os ४, 
1 Jb» dj (४० yp) rey X —Jd nm aeos) NN IP 

(Quoted by Dr. C Rieu in the British Museum Catalogue, p. $64B— 56:A ) . 

** When Nizami had completed this narrative, 
He lifted up his foot with the purpose of setting out on his 
journey ; 
Nor did much time pass after this 
Before the chronicle of his life was rolled up : 
Six months were added to sixty and three years, 
When he beat on the drum the signal of departure.” * 

- Accordiug to tliis glossarist, then, Nizami died shortly after the com- 
pletion of his Sikandar-nameh referred to by him, and he was 64 years. 
(63 years and 6 months) of age at that time. So if in 584 Hijri he 
was 49 years of age, it follows that 15 years later, 2.2., at the age of 64, 
when he died, the Hijri year was (5844-15) — 599. 

Thus we have the following dates of the death of the poet, as given 


by different authors :— Hijri. 

Doulat Shah ea ats aie ५३३ --> 576 

| 576 

Haji Khalfa ove ... toe ..] 596 

| 597 

A 599 
Atashkadah E pe wes wes e —-. 586 
Jahan Ara “oe TA ET see ss ... 596 
Subh-i-Sadik ER see ००० Ses ieu ... 602 

- TAkt-i-kashi n eee is Pss Ka ... 606 
Von Hammer ... T sss Ss ... .. 576 


Von Erdman ° .. .. eds A e 576 

, Flügel coe ses T es ue P ... 576 

M. Mohl. ... ... eee ove aes T ... 576 

Dr. Bacher - ss. was sà ssi ees 599 

Dr. H. Ethé - ees ... नग्न es .-- 599 

Sir G. Ousley ... ... Ms ... डर .... 597 

Dr. Charles Rieu arate cay, iiie - -.. 598 or 599 
3 The. Khamsah is also called ef i e (Panj ganj), ùe., the five treasures. Of 


the two parts of the Sikandar-námeh, above referred to, the first is sometimes called **Sherf- 
námeh Iskandari (ie. the book describing the glory of Alexander) It is also called 


Sikandar-námeh Beri( $ J ye of the continent. The second part is called Sikandar- 
nA4meh Beheri (r.e., of the sca) and also Akbál-námeh Sikandari. 
2 Robinson's Persian Poetry, p. 113. 


1 1 
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Now Bacher, whom we have followed in the words of his translator 
Robinson, has, as shown above, determined the date of the death of 
Nizami, not on the authority of the author himself, but on the authority 
of a later glossarist, who gives the age of the author when he completed 
the Sikandar-námeh. Bacher seems to believe that the author himself 
has not given the date of the composition of the Sikandar-námeh. 
He says, ““ It remains still to settle with regard to the Alexander-Bool: 
(Sikandar-n&meh), the time of its composition, which Nizami does not 
directly give.” ! 

I now produce, for the inspection. of members, an old manu- 
script, about 300 years old, of a poem of Nizami known as the 
Sikandar-nameh or the book of Alexander. Atthe end (last page) of 
this Sikandar-nàmeh, as given in this old manuscript, Nizami himself 
gives the date of the composition of this poem. As faras I know, no 
author who has treated the subject of the date of Nizami's death has 
referred to these lines. Nizami says : 


ole ४४ py yo २७५: Ohya o ye pt A ds 
; (ed 


ác 2 4 
Ced, 9५१ AS uj SA px pe diy 
Translation—May the king of the world be always blessed in his 
assembly like an young cypress. In order that the reader may not be 
tired, on the date of the year 597, in the Feginning of the year, on the 
4th (day) of (the month of) Moharam* when the 4th hour had 


passed. 

These couplets then clearly point out that Nizami was alive, in. the 
year 597 Hijri, and so all the dates previous to this, generally given as 
the date of his death, cannot be correct. Then, as Nizami. according to 
the above glossarist, died shortly after finishing his Sikandar-nameh, 
the date of his death comes to about 597 Hijri. 


Now, when we speak of Nizami, as finishing his Sikandar-nàmeh in 
६०१, we must understand by that,the completion of the second recension 


! Ibid, p. 113- 

“The manuscript belongs to Mr. Manockjec Rustomjce Unwalla of Bombay, of whom 
I have often spoken in this room as a fortunate possessor of many old Oriental manuscripts. 
Comparing this. old manuscript with a lithographed copy of Nizami's Khamsah, I find that 
about joo couplets are lost in the beginning. 

^The first part of the and couplet occurs in verses “quoted in the Haft-Asmiins but 
which the author thinks to be of doubtful authenticity " Dr. C. Ricu’s catalogue of the 
Persian manuscripts in the British Muscuny Vol IL, p. $685. 


De = fore 


^ Moharam is the ist month of the year. 
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'of that work. He had written the work long before. As pointed 
out by Bacher,' it was in 587 that he had written it. 


Dr. Ethe says on this subject: “As for the date of composition, 
it is evident, from the conflicting statements in the different manu- 
scripts, that there must have been an earlier and a later recension, the 
former belonging to 587-589 and dedicated to the Prince of Mosul, 
Izz-uddin Masud, the latter made for the atabeg Nusratuddin Abu Bakr 
of Tabriz, after 593 A.H., since we find in it a mention of Nizami's 
last romance Haft-paikar or ' The Seven Beauties, which comprises 
the seven tales related by the seven favourite wives of the Sassánian 
king Bahramgur.” (Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. XVII, p. 522 
Col. 2). 


Now, our manuscript is the second recension, because we find Prince 
Nasruddin referred to therein. In the end,” we read: 


IF ul. CL ASF — ४५४ af ४६ us (०२) 
21 ०९५४० cay Sy — 5] 31371 S eg Hy SL 
Translation— The saintly? king who protects the world, who has 


the belt (like that) of Feridun, nay more,‘ who is the owner of an 


imperial crown, King Nasratuddin, to commemorate whose justice, 
everybody drinks wine in his honour. 


Bacher also refers to a second redaction. * 
When Nizami first began his Sikandar-nàmeh, he must have passed 
fifty years of age, because he says in the beginning :— 
- put cs e 
Juw deo} j3 =Y eS o 
2 at f ulii 
Jia AX fo oil saut 
i.e., when fifty years of age came up, Time (lit. the hastener ?) has 
quite a different kind of condition (for me). 


! Robinson's Persian Poetry, p. 114. 
+p 207, couplet 12. 


° Y uu wey 3 9. the friend of God) saint, tit. one who takes the kingdom 
' SL for AL but 
“ly wW GULA owner of an Imperial Crown. 


5 Robinson's Persian Poetry, p. 16v. 


7 It may be ४५3०५ iw, 
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The date, 597. Hijri, arrived at by us, on the authority of an 
old manuscript, is, as pointed out by Dr. C. Rieu,' referred to in the 
following verses from the Sikandar-námeh quoted in the Haft- 
: Asmán :— 

oleo? D U url ७० eic 

wher AT 5 

Jw २५ २४ daily eus 
Jii ०८४५ p ple | 

Translation—I recited this Nameh in the world, so that it may 
remain in the world till the end of time, in the year 597 on the qth 
of Moharam and at the time of its end. : 

Now the author of the Haft-Asmàn doubts, according to Dr. Rieu, 
the authencity of these lines as those of Nizami used in his Sikandar- 
nàmeh. 

The author has reasons to doubt the authencity of all the lines, 
because, on comparing the lines given above from our old manuscript, 
we find that they differ a good deal, but the particular lioe which 
gives the date as 597 ( JU» WAR, 2 daily eu ) is correct. 

Dr. C. Rieu adds that the same date is given in some later copies. 
These facts then point to 597 Hijri as the date of Nizami's death. 

The date of the manuscript which I produce to-day, is as given at the 
very end of the book, Hijri 1012 (A.D. 1603). The second figure, which 
is zero, is not distinctly visible, but with the aid of a magnifying glass, 
we can see its slight mark. The old manuscript of the Sikandar-nàmeh 
which Ousley refers? to in his memoir of Nizami, is dated A.H. 1021 
A.D. 1612». 

Nizami's book had many commentators. I produce here, a com- 
mentary, which is written in r110 Hijri (1698 A. D.). 


! British Museum Catalogue. Vol. II, p. 568 6. 
“ Biographical Notices of Persian Poets (1840). p. 48. 
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ART. XII. 


An Éklingjt stone inscription and the origin and 
history of the Lakulíta Sect, 


By D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A. 
(Communicated. ) 


It is a well-known fact that amongst the Saivas there is a sect 
called Nakulisa-Pasupata, or, properly speaking, LakuliSa-Pasupata,' 
whose doctrines have been set forth by Sayana in his work entitled 
the Sarva-daríana-samgraha. But S&yana does nothing more than 
specify a few of their tenets and throws no light whatever on the 
origin of the sect. Nor has any scholar, so far as my knowledge goes, 
been yet able to produce any information regarding it from the 
extant Sanskrit literature. Epigraphy, however, has supplied us with 
a record which is very useful forthe history of the sect. The record 
in question is the Cintra prasasti composed between A D, 1274-1296 
and published by Dr. Bühler in Zp. Ind. Vol. I. p. 211 ff. There 
is another inscription which has been published and which is impor- 
tant for the history of the sect, but, owing to the imperfect transcript 
given of it, it has not been recognised to be a Lakulisa-Pàsupata 
record. The epigraph I mean is the one edited in Bhavnagar Sk. 
and Ph. Inscrs., p. 70. My attention was first drawn toit by Pandit 
Gaurishankar of Udaipur when I wasthere in 1905. In the course 
of my archaeological tour I visited Ékliágji and carefully inspected 
the stone inscription. As the record is valuable for the history of 
Lakulisa, it deserves to be re-edited. I have, therefore, prepared a 
fresh trarsliteration of it which is appended to this, and here I give 
a summary of its contents, And I shall afterwards consider the whole 
question of the origin and antiquity of the Lakulisa-Pasupata 
sect. 

The inscription is in the temple of Natha now used as a store-room 
near the celebrated temple of Eklingjt, 14 miles to the north of Udai- 
pur, Méwàr. Itis incised on a slab stuck up into the proper right 
hand niche in the outside wall, facing the east, of the sa/ kimandapa 
or assembly-hall of the temple. It contains eighteen lies of 
writing, in Dévnágri characters of the tenth century, covering a space 


1 Dr. Bühler has given reasons for considering Zakulifa to be the earlier form (Ef. 
Ind., Vol. L, p. 274. and note tc) But, since he wrote this, many old inscriptions have 
been found, as will be seen later on, which invariably give the name Lakulia, . 


UE" 
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of 2794” broad by 1'43” high. The first line of the inscription 
is well-nigh destroyed, and nearly half of it on the proper left side 
has peeled off, 


4; 

The inscription opens with obeisance to (the god) Lakuliga. The 
first verse is irrevocably lost, and the second appears to have been 
devoted to the praise of the goddess Sarasvati. The next two verses 
contain the mention and description of a city of the name of 
Nágahrada. Verse s tells us that in this city there flourished a 
king named Sri-Bappaka, the moon amongst the princes of the 
Guhila dynasty. The verse following probably mentioned the name 
of the king Allata, father of Naravahana to whose reign the record 
refers itself and whose glory is described in verses 7 and 8. The next 
three verses, though not complete and entire, are sufficiently pre- 
served to supply us with information highly important for the history 
of the Lakuliga sect. In the country of Bhrigukachchha, i.e. Broach, 
through which the Narmada, daughter of Mékala, flows, the sage 
Bhrigu, being cursed by Murabhid (Vishnu), propitiated the god 
Siva, who in the presence of that very sage, incarnated himself as 
characterised with a club (a£u/a) in his hand. As Siva thus descended 
to earth in body, the place where this occurred was called Kaya- 
varóhana. A short description of the place then follows, and we are 
told that by remaining in KayaAvardhana Siva did not at all remem- 
ber his Kailasa. What the purport of verse 12 is, it is not easy to say, 
but the verse fellowing asserts that there lived ancient sages, such 
as Kusika and others, who were conversant with the Pasupata Yoga, 
and who resorted to the use of ashes, barks, and matted hair. From 
verses 14 and 15 we glean that certain ascetics whose fame had 
spread from the Himalayas to Ràma's bridge always worshipped 
the god Ékalinga,! and, by them, as verse 16 has it, was caused to 
be made this temple of Lakulisa on the mountain A$vagráma. From 
the next two verses we learn that there was a celebrated dilectician 
called Sri-Véd4nga muni who silenced the disputants of the Syád- 
vida (Jaina), Saugata (Buddhist), and other sects, and his pupil was 
the poet Amra, son of Adityanaga who composed the prasasti. From 
verse 19 we obtain as the date of the inscription 1028 (of the era) 
of the king Vikram&ditya, which is, therefore, equivalent to the Eng- 
lish year 971. The next, which is the last, verse is not complete, 
but expresses a wish for the permanence of either the temple or the 
prasasti. Then follow the names of KárápakáA, those who caused 

1 There can be no doubt that they were connected with the temple of Extingji. That 
the priests of this temple were Pásupatas may be seen from an inscription published in 


Jour. Beng. As. Soċ., Vol LV. pt. 1. p. 48, in which Háritarási is called Sri-Ekaligna- 
Har-drédhana-pasupat-dcharya 
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the temple to be constructed, such as Supujitarási, Vinischitarási,' 
and so forth whose obeisance is recorded. They were doubtless the 
ascetics who erected the temple and dedicated it to Lakulióa, as men- 
tioned above. 


So far with regard to the summary of the contents of our inscription. 
I have said above that there is another inscription, the Cintra prasasti, 
which ig also important for the history of the Lakulisa-Pasupatas. 
The information to be derived from this prasasti is briefly this : that 
Siva became incarnate in the form of ZBAa/fáraka Sri-Lakuli£a, and 
came to and dwelt at Káróhana in the Lata country, in order to 
favour the offspring of Uldka, who were deprived of sons in conse- 
quence of a curse of their father,” and that for the strict performance 
of the Pásupata vows there appeared in bodily form four pupils of his, 
called Kusika, Gargya, Kaurusha, and Maitréya who became the 
originators of four branches. It will be seen at a glance that our 
inscription in all important respects agrees with, and is in some 
points supplemented by, the Cintra prasasti. Now, piecing together 
the various items of information supplied by the two inscriptions, 
we find (i) that Lakulia was an incarnation of Siva, (ii) that this 
incarnation took place at Káyávaróhana or Karéhana, which has been 
identified with Kárvàn, in the Dabhéi taluk, Baroda print, Baroda 
State, and (iii) that Lakuli$a had four pupils who were the founders 
of four branches amongst the Pasupatas. As our inscription is dated 
in A. D. 971, the belief in the Lakuli$a incarnation, we can assert, 
was prevalent as early as at least about the middle of the latter half 
of the tenth century. But a still earlier date is furnished by an 
inscription found at Hémávati in the Sira ¢é/uk, Mysore.? It is dated 
in A. D. 943 and registers a grant for the god Nannisvara to BAa/ára 
Chilluka about whom it is said that Lakulíóa, being afraid that 
his name and doctrines might be forgotten, was born as munindtha 
Chilluka. Ifin A. D. 943 a Saiva teacher is represented as Lakulísa 
himself born on earth, the period of Lakuliga is certainly thrown 
considerably earlier than the middle of the tenth century. This is, 
in short, all that we know from epigraphic records about the origin 


1 [t is curious that their names end in —*ási or —rAsi. Cf. also the names Háritarási, Mahés- 
vararás and Sivarasi of the priests attached tothe temple of Éklingji (Jour. Beng. As. 
Soc., Vol. LV., pt I., p. 48). The Cintra prasasti also, composed in honour of Tripurántaka,. 
mentions as his predecessors Kárttikarási and VAlmikirAsi. This honorific svffix is also 
to be met with in the names of the line ot Saiva gurus given in an Abu inscription (/nd 
Ant. Vol. KI. pp. 221-2232) 

? [fear the line, of which the above is a translation according to Dr. Bühler, is corrupt, 
and bas not been properly deciphered. Secondly, 1 suspect that the word putra occurring 
in the line bas to be taken in the sense of fiskya (vide note :5 infra) and that Ulüka therein 
mentioned refers to one of the pupils of Siva in his last but one and two incarnations. 


2 Ep. Carn. Vol. XII. p, 92 (of translation). 
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of the Lakulisa-Pasupata sect ; and 1 have remarked at the outsét 
that no scholar has yet been able to adduce any information frem:the 
Sanskrit literature about the antiquity and history of the sect.: . There 
is, however, a certain passage in the Vayu and Linga Puranas ‘which 
throws a flood of light on this matter, and it is very strange that no 
scholar ever noticed it. The passage is composed of verses 217—223, 
Chapter XXIII. entitled Méhk?svar-dvatéra-yéga of the Vayu,. and 
verses 124—133, Chapter XXIV. of the Linga, PurAna.. The text of the 
published editions of the Vayu Purana' is somewhat corrupt, but.that 
ofthe Linga Purana is remarkably free from this defect. I,there- 
fore, cite the verses in question from the Linga Purfna, which..are 
as follows : 


अष्टाविंशे पुनः प्राप्ते परिवत्ते क्रमागते ॥ १२४ ॥ 

पराशरसुतः श्रीमान्विष्णुलोंकपितामह:.। 

यदा भविश्यति व्यासो नाम्ना द्वैपायनः प्रभु: ॥ १२५ ॥ 

तदा षष्ठेन चांशेन कृष्णः पुरुषसत्तमः । 

वसुदेवाद्यदश्रष्ठो वासुदेवो भविष्यति ॥ १२६ ॥ 

तदाप्यहं भविष्यामि योगात्मा योगमायया । 

लोकविस्मयनार्थाय अझ चारि शारीरकः ॥ १२७॥ 

स्मझाने मृतमुस्सष्ट दृष्टा कायमनाथकम्‌ | 

ब्राह्मणानां हिताथोय प्रविष्टो योगमायया ॥ १२८ ॥ 

दिव्यां मेरुगुहां पुण्यां त्वया साधे च विष्णुना । 

भविष्यामि तद। ब्रह्मन्‌ लकुली नाम नामतः ॥ १२९॥ 
कायावतार ( कायारोहण Vayu ) इत्येवं Ag a वै तदा। 
भविष्यति सुविख्यातं यावद्भूमिधेरि ष्यति ॥ १३० ॥ 

तत्रापि मम ते पुत्रा भविष्यन्ति तपस्विनः । 

कुशिकश्चैव गगेश्व मित्रः कोरुष्य एव च ॥ १३१ ॥ 
योगात्मानो महात्मानो आह्मणा वेदपारगाः । 

प्राप्य माहेश्वरं योगं विमला NTE: ॥ १३२ ॥ 

रुद्रलोकं गमिष्यन्ति पुनरावृत्तिदुलेभम्‌ | 

एते पाशुपताः सिद्धा भस्मे.द्धुलितविग्रहाः ॥ १३३ d 


The substance of the verses is briefly this : in the twenty-eightli yiga 
when Vishnu, son of Par&sara, will incarnate himself as Dvaip&yana- 


1 Lam aware of only two editions of the VAyu Purána, one published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, and the other in the Ánandásrama Sanskrit Series. 
Although in the text of the Vayu PurAga of the Ánandásrama Series the reading Nakuli 
is adopted, the footnote . shows that Lakuli is the reading of three MSS 
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Vyasa, Krishna will become incarnate as Vàsudéva. At that time I 
(ie. Siva) shall as brakmachérf enter a dead body thrown in a 
cemetery without anybody to guard it, by means of yiga powers, and 
shall bear the name Lakuli. At that time, Káyáróhana (according to 
the Vayu), or Kayavatara (according to the Linga Purana), will be- 
come famous as a sacred place and remain so till the earth endures. 
-And there will be born the ascetic-pupils Kusika, Garga, Mitra, and: 
Kaurushya, and these PASupatas will repair to the Rudra /ó£a from 
where they will not return. 

Itis thus evident that Lakuli, according to the Puránas, was the 
twenty-eighth, e. the last, incarnation of MahéSvara (Siva). It is 
also clear that this account completely agrees with that of the inscrip- 
tions excepting in one minor point. This point of difference arises 
only with regard to the cause and manner in which Siva became 
incarnate as Lakuli. But here not only do the Puranas differ from 
our inscription and the Cintra prasasti, but the latter also differ from 
each other. The Puranas say that Siva entered the dead body of a 
brahmachéri lying in a cemetery without anybody to protect it and 
thus became incarnate as Lakuli. Our inscription, on the other hand, 
informs us that Bhrigu, to undo the effects of a curse pronounced on 
him by Vishnu (Murabhid) under which he was smarting, propitiated 
Siva who assumed a bodily form in the presence of that sage. But 
trom the Cintra prasasti, we simply learn that Siva became incarnate 
in the form of Lakulisa in order to favour the offspring of Ulüka who 
were without sons in consequence of his curse. The three accounts 
are thus different from one another, only so far as the origin of the 
Lakulisa incarnation of Siva goes. Butthey all perfectly agree as 
regards the principal points, viz. that (1) Lakuli was an incarnation 
of Mahésvara, that (2) this incarnation took place at Kàyávaróhana, 
and that (3) there were four ascetic-pupils of Lakuli, whose names 
mentioned in the Puranas, are identical with those given in the Cintra 
prasasti. 

The verses guoted above are from the Linga Purana, but 1 have 
stated before that they occur also in the Vàyu Puràna When the 
same verses are contained in two or more Puranas, they are supposed 
to have been copied from the earliest of these or from an old original 
Purana whose existence is attested by the numerous allusions to it 
in the ancient Sanskrit literature. But, taking the most unfavour- 
able view into consideration and consequently waiving the last sup- 
position, we shall say that the verses occurring in both the Puranas 
were borrowed by one from the other. There is a consensus of 
opinion that Vayu is the earliest of the Puranas. The Vayu is, therefore, 
earlier than the Linga Purána. Now, there cannot be the slightest 
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doubt that the Vayu Puráoa is anterior to the time when the poet 
Bana flourished, as the latter refers to it twice in his works. Thus 
in the Harshacharita we have the following passage: विनीतमार्य 
च वेषं दधानः पुस्तकवाचकः सुदाष्टिराजगाम | नातिदूरर्वातन्यां चासन्यां निषसाद | * * * * 
गमकैमंधुरैराक्षिपन्मनांसे श्रोतृणां गीत्या पवमानप्रोक्तं पुराणं पपाठ । ' Here then we 
have an allusion to the recitation of a Purana, which is Pavamána- 
prokta, i.e. uttered by Pavamana. This is the reading of the Bombay 
and Kashmir editions; in the Jeypore edition we have pavana-prékia 
instead of pavamêna-prêkta.? Both mean the same thing, as Pavana 
and Pavamana are both names of Vayu. The commentator also 
takes Pavamána-prókta in the sense of Vayu-prékta. No reasonable 
doubt can thus be entertained as to the Vayu Purina being referred 
to in the passage from the Harshacharita quoted above. Again, 
while describing in the Kàdambarí the hermitage to which the parrot 
Vaigampfyana, thrown down from the nest of his parent bird, was 
carried by a sage, Bana uses the following words: यत्र च महाभारत 
शकुनिवधः पुराणे वायुप्रछापित * * * 1; 3 Here also there cannot be even the 
shadow of a doubt as to the Vayu Purana being alluded to in the words 


Purdné Váyu-pralapitam, according to one of the two senses obviously 
intended. The Vàyu Purana was, therefore, composed before the first 
half of the seventh century when Bana lived, and as it was the cus- 
tom in his time to recite this Purana, as appears from the passage 
from the Harshacharita cited above, the Vayu Purána must have 
been compiled at least two centuries prior to his time. Again, in the 

Vayu Purana itself occurs, in the account of the royal dynasties which 

enjoyed the sovereignty of the earth, the following verse : 
TATE प्रयागं च साकेतं मगधांस्तथा । एतान्जनपदान्सवोन्भोक्ष्यन्ते ग्रुप्ततंशजा:'॥ 

- In this verse the Guptas are spoken of as the princes wha, accord- 
ing to the usual prophetic tone of the Puranas, will hold Prayága, 
Sakéta, and the Magadha country along the Ganges. This is doubt- 
less a description of the Guptas before they became paramount 
scvereigns. From the Allahabad and Eran inscriptions, we conclude 
that the dominions of Samudragupta had spread as far as the United 
and the Central Provinces in the west and the south respectively. 
The description in the Vayu Purana can thus hardly refer to this wide 
extent of his dominions. We must, therefore, suppose that the Vayu 
Purana was put together shortly before the time of Samudragupta. 


`. * Vide the NirpayasAgara edition, pp. 85-6. 

? Kádambari by Peterson (^o. Sk. Series), Intro. p. 54, footnote f. 
_ ? Ibid. text p. 41. 

> Anand. Sk. Series, Cap. 990 vs. 382-3. 

This line of argument was first pointed out by Dr. R.G. Bhandarkar (see above, 
Yol XX., pp. 403-4), i 
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A reference to the Vayu Purana is, no doubt, also to be found in verse 
16, chapter 191, Vanaparvan, Mahabharata, but as the episode, 
wherein the reference is contained, is supposed to Le an interpola- 
tion,’ we can at the most say that there was a Purina of that name 
not before the beginning, but before the end, of the Mahabharata. 
The reference is, therefore, of no use to us in fixing the dale of the 
Vayu Purana, and the commencement of the fourth century, therefore, 
remains the earliest period, to which we can assign the compilation 
of that Purana. Now, to revert to the main point, if the Vayu Purana 
was put together in the beginning ofthe fourth century, the incar- 
nation of Siva as Lakuli, to become a general belief and come to be 
spoken about in this Purana, must be placed as early as the first 
century A. D. atthe latest. Here then we find that the Puranas 
not only confirm in every important respect the account of the epi- 
graphic records regarding Lakulisa, but also lead us to infer that the 
belief in the Lakulisa incarnation is of great antiquity. 

The Vàyu and Linga, however, are not the only Puránas in 
which the incarnations of Siva are mentioned. Chapter LIII. of the 
Kürma-purána also gives the avatáras of Mahádéva, their names, and 
those of their pupils. The last of these incarnations has been there- 
in named Na(La)kulisvara, and the names of his pupils are cited 
in the line: कुणिकथ्ैव miu मित्रको रुरुरेव (०.८. रुष्य एव) There can 
hardly be a doubt that this verse is corrupt and requires to be cor- 
rected into कुशिकक्षैव गर्गश्च मित्रः कौरुष्य एव च । Asthe Korma Purana is 
a later work and does nothing more than give a mere list of the 
avatéras, it does not add to our knowledge. 

The information we so long had about Lakuli$a was derived from 
epigraphic sources only, and it was supposed that no confirmation 
of it was forthcoming from the Sanskrit literature; but now we 
see that the account of the inscriptions is, in all important respecis, 
corroborated by the Puránas and that for Lakulisa is to be assigned a 
much earlier date than we had obtained from inscriptions. Nay, 
even a minor point connected with our inscription is elucidated by 
the Vayu Purana. The inscription, as I have said above, speaks of 
the ancient ascetics Kusika and others (the pupils of Lakuli) as con- 
versant with the Pasupata yêga, and the inscription to my mind 
leads us to surmise that there was such a thing as Pásupata yóga 
which was an important feature of Saivism. As no description of it 
is given in the inscription, it remains only a surmise. But this sur- 
mise becomes an indubitable fact when we find that the Vayu Purina 


| The Great Epic of India by Hopkins, p. 48 ff. My attention to this was first drawn 
by Mr. Hari Narayan Ápte. 
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mentions the Pasupata yoga by this very name and devotes no less 
than three chapters to the elucidation of it. i 


The next point that we have to consider is the signification of the 
name Lakuli. With respect to it our inscription tells us that when 
Śiva made himself incarnate, he was lakul-ópalakshita-kara, ie. with 
his hand characterised by a Zakula, i.e. apparently Zakufa, a club. 
And here Hindu iconography comes to our help. During my archzo- 
logical tour in Râjputânâ last year, I discovered many old temples, 
above the doorways of whose shrines or halls was carved a singular 
figure of Siva. Itis a figure with two hands with curly hair, long 
ear-lobes, a peculiar 4sana or sitting posture, and in one instance, 
even a gem on his breast, thus closely resembling a Buddha or a Jaina 
tirthamkara. But one of his hands invariably holds a club, and the 
other often a cocoa-nut.' This distinguishes it from the images of 
Buddhas and ¢irthamkaras. Further, it is to be noted that this figure 
is to be seen in temples, about whose dedication to Siva, there is not 
the slightest doubt. In some instances it occupies the dedicatory 
block and in others the centre of the frieze above the lintel flanked, 
on one side, by Brahm&, and, on the other, by Vishnu. Anditisa 
fundamental principle of monumental iconography to carve, on the 
dedicatory block or oz the centre of the frieze above, either the 
divinity to whom the temple is dedicated as is frequently the case, or 
some sectarial emblem, such as Lakshmí in Vaishnava temples. 
No doubt can possibly be entertained as to the figure being of Siva 
under the Lakulisa form. The figure above the door of the sabhd- 
mandapa of the temple of N&tha where our inscription was found is 
unfortunately a litile defaced, but, on closely inspecting it, I found 
it similar to those I have described. The same figure is found 
above the shrine door of the celebrated temple of Sitalésvara-Maha- 
déva at Jhalrapatan.” That Lakulisa was known and worshipped at 
this place is clear from the following inscription incised on the 
pedestal of an image of Varaha in a cAAatrí not far from the temple :. 


-छजातकतिलको धाम्मिकब्रतभूषण : । इशानजमु- 
-ख्यातो SHAT इवाभवत्‌ | तस्य कम्मेकरो भृत्यः qur 
धारोत्त्‌ deje: । एभि - - - तसा (?) नं - - - मुनिशिल्पिने ॥ 


Here the mason who sculptured the image of Varáha is called a 
servant of [éanajamu—, who is praised for his piety and is compared 
to Lakulisa. 1 have little doubt that he was a devotee of Lakulisa 

* Prog. Rep. drcheol. Surv. Ind. for the year ending 30th June t905 P. 48. para. 17; 


P. 5% para. 35; P- 94१ para. 44; P. $5, paras, 50 and 52 ; pp. 56-57, paras. 58 and 60; and 
so forth. 


3 Ibid, p. 31, para. 9o. 
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379 the head f4/ár/ of the temple of Sitalévara-MahAdéva, the 
shrine' door of which, as just mentioned, has a figure of Lakuli 
on the. dedicatory. block. The temple has been assigned to the 
seventh: ^ century by Fergusson,’ and so here we have the 
earliest instance of a temple dedicated to Lakulisa, the twenty-eighth 
avatára of Pasupati. 


In North India outside Rajputana I know of only one instance of 
a temple in which theimage of Lakulisa is sculptured. At MAndhata 
a'sacred place in the Narmada, Lakulisa figures on the projecting 
block on the lintel of the shrine doorframe of the temple of Siduhésvara 
oh the top of the hill. But I am aware of no certain instance of the 
image of Lakuli$a occurring anywhere in the South, though I can 
point to two or three instances of figures which are, in a!l likelihood, 
of Lakulisa. In the work entitled ““ Cave-Temples of India," Dr. Bur- 
gess, while describing the Dumar lesa, says: ““ In the north verandah 
is Siva as Mah&yógi, seated on a lotus, with a club in his left hand.” 
Óf the same figure he elsewhere says: “In the east end of itis Siva 
asa vogi or ascetic, with a club in his left hand, and seated on a lotus 
upheld by Nàga figures, with two females worshipping behind 
each—an evident copy from the figures of Buddha.” This descrip- 
tion makes it all but certain that the image is of Siva as Lakuliga. 
Again, the same learned antiquarian, in describing certain figures in 
the celebrated KailAsa temple at Elurà. speaks of a certain image as 
one of Siva as ‘‘ Mahayogi, the great ascetic " and as closely resembling 
a Buddha.* But unfortunately we are not informed whether the 
image had a club in one of its hands, so that we cannot say with any 
high degree of probability that it was a figure of Lakulisas Mr. Rice, 
thefate Director of Archaeological Researches in Mysore, has informed 
me that at Balagàmi there was a curious figure with two hands, one 
wielding a club. As Balag&mi was a great centre of Lakulisa worship, 
as.we shall see further on, it is not unsafe to conclude that this was an 
image of Lakulisa. But though no certain instances of Lakuliía 
sculptures are forthcoming, there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the worship of Lakulisa was vigorously prevalent in the South. I 
have already referred to the Hémá&vati inscription in which it-is said 
that Lakulisa for fear that his name and doctrines might be forgotten 
incarnated himself as the munindtha Chilluka. This indicates not 
only that Lakuli$a was known in the South, but also that Chilluka was 
a worshipper of Lakulisa and a Saiva teacher of importance belonging to 
that sect... An inscription found at Halkdr in the Arsikere 44244, Mysore 


: ' Hise Ind. East, Architec, P. 449. | 
SP. 448. 5 Arch. Suro. West Ind. Vol. १., D. 42. 
* Cave-Temples of India, p. 453 
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and dated in A.D. 1177, mentions a number of munis, adherents ot. 
the Kálàmukhas, as upholders of the Zá£wZágama-samaya.' But 
the worship of Lakuli$a appears in Mysore to have been strong- 
est at Balagámi which is called in inscriptions Balligave and 
Balipura. Here was the temple of Dakshina-Kédarésvara, to 
which was attached the Kódiya matha. At the head of this was 
a very learned and distinguished line of gurus, a branch of the 
Kalamukhas, forming the Saktiparishe of the Muvara-kOndya 
santati of the Parvvatávali. The first one named is Kédára- 
Sakti, his disciple was Srikantha, his disciple was Sómé$vara, his 
disciple was Gautama, his disciple was Váma$sakti, and his disciple 
was Jüánasakti. Many inscriptions have been discovered at Balagami 
which describe the erudition and austerities of many of these high 
priests. Thus one inscription represents Sómésvara as having caused 
the Záku/a-siddhánta to bloom.? Inanother inscription, S6mésvara and 
his predecessors are called Kalàmukhas, and the same inscription, it is 
worthy of note, begins with an invocation to Lakuliga.* About 
Vamaéakti two inscriptions say that in grammar he was Pavini, in 
polity Sri-Bhishanacharya, in drama and the science of music Bhara- 
tamuni, in poetry Subandhu, and in siddhdnte Lakuli$vara.* The 
same VAmasakti is called “ ornament of the L&kulàgama " in another 
inscription. It will thus be seen that all these high priests were 
worshippers of Lakulisa and that the temple of south Kédárésvara of 
which they were the dchéryas, was, in all probability, dedicated to 
Lakulisa. ९ 

We thus see that, according to the Puránas, Lakuli was the last 
incarnation of Siva and synchronous with Krishna-Vasudéva. This 
has the value of a tradition, though the contemporaneity of the two 
might well be questioned as an historical fact; and from the tradi- 
tion itis not unreasonable to argue that just as Krishna-Vásudéva 
was regarded as an avafára of Vishnu and was the reputed originator 


1 Ep. Carn, Vol. V., pt. Ll, p. 135 (translation). 

2 Ep. Carn., Vol. VIL, pt I. p. 64 (translation). 

3 lbid. pp. 65 and 67. 

* Ibid, p. So and p. 63; atthe latter place, the name Naku]isvara instead of Lakulisvara 
is given. 

5 Jbid, p. 95- 

© It is worthy of note that, in these Balagámi inscriptions, the terms petra and fishya 
are used synonymously. Thus while two inscriptions (Shikarpur Nos. 94 and 98) repre- 
sent Srikagtha and Sómésvara as fishyas of Kédáraiakti and Srikaptha respectively, 
there is at least one inscription Shikarpur No. 99) in which they are called putras of the 
latter. Similarly, in Shikárpur inscription No, 92 Váma£akti is spoken of as the disciple 
of Gautamadéva, whereas in No. 96 he is mentioned as the dear son of this last. In the Vayu 
PurAga also. the A«trák mentioned of each avatára of Siva must be interpreted to mean 
Sishydh, and, asa matter of fact, we find the term fishya employed in lieu of $ufre in the 
description of thesixth incarnation. हि 
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of certain doctrines, so Lakuliáa was regarded as an incarnation of 
Siva and was also the author of certain tenets. The Puranas, I 
believe, clearly imply that Lakuli was originally a brahmachdrt. The 
very fact that he is sculptured as an ascetic like Buddhas or Tirtham- 
karas who renounced the world confirms this implication. Further 
it deserves to be noticed that Lakuli is always figured, so far as my 
knowledge goes, with two hands, although other divinities in the 
same temples bear at least four hands. Nay, Siva himself is sculp- 
tured under all other forms, with never less than four hands both in 
these and other temples near the bottom of the sides of the doorframe 
or in the principal niches on the outside walls of the temples. And, 
when Lakult is carved with only two hands, it means that his human 
origin was prominent before the mind of his followers and that conse- 
quently he was an historical personality like Buddha or Mahavira. 
Next, there can hardly be a doubt that he was the originator oí 
certain tenets. While setting forth the Na(La)kulisa-Pasupata darsana, 
Sayana at least once uses the following words: tad-uktam bhagarati 
Na(La)&ulfíéna. The Hémavati inscription says, as stated before, 
that Lakulisa became incarnate in the form of Chilluka in order that 
his name and doctrines might not be forgotten. This also shows 
that there were certain doctrines of which Lakuliga was the acknow- 
ledged teacher. But this point is placed beyond all doubt by the fact 
that Lákula-siddhánta and Lákul-ágama are frequently referred 
to in inscriptions found in Mysore. I have just now made mention 
of the Halkar inscription of A.D. 1177 which speaks of certain 
munis as upholders of Láku/-ágama-samaya. Sómé$vara, one of 
the pontifis of the temple of Dakshina-Kédarésvara is repre- 
sented in a Balagami inscription, as we have just seen, as having 
caused Léku/a-siddhanta to bloom. Many such inscriptions might be 
quoted in which Léku/-igama and Lákula-siddhánta are mentioned.' 
There can, therefore, be no question that Lakuli was the founder ofa 
certain system. There is still one inscription found at Balagámi 
which deserves to be noted in this connection. Therein has been 
given at length a description of the Kodiya majha attached to the 
temple of Dakshina-Kédarésvara. And in this description it is stated 
that the monastery was '' a place for commentaries on the Zá£z.a- 
siddhánta, the Pá(anjala, and other Yóga-fástras."" As Láku/a-sid- 
dhánta is here associated with Vóga-sástras, there can be little doubt 
that it was connected with the Yoga system. Thus we see that not 
only was Lakuli the promulgator of certain doctrines, but also thai 
these doctrines had a close affinity with Yóga. 


! Ep. Carn. Vol. V. Arsikere Taluq Nos. 46. 89 and 103; Vol, VII. Shikarpuc Tatu 
No. 123. 5 fbid. Vol. V IL. p. 73 (translation). 
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In the Sàntiparvan of the Mahabharata, five systems of philosophy 
are mentioned, viz. (1) S&mkhya, (2) Yôga, (3) Paricharatra, (4) 
Vedas (4 e. Aranyakas), and (5) Pasupata.' We are further in- 
formed that the Pagupata system was proclaimed by the god Srikantha- 
Siva, husband of Um& and lord of the Bhütas. In the same chapter, 
the Paficharatra system also is spoken of as having originated from 
Bhagavat or Náráyana, but in another chapter of the Santiparvan, 
Vasudéva, the name of the probable historical founder of Páücharátra, 
is given. And it seems tempting to assert that the Pasupata system here 
attributed to Siva had also, like the Paiicharatra, an historical founder, 
and that the latter was, in all likelihood, no other than Lakulisa. We 
know that Mah&vira-Varddhamána was the last of. the tirthamkaras 
and was the founder of Jainism, and so Lakulisa, being the last 
incarnation of Siva, may have:been the founder of the Pásupata system. 
But no certitude on this point can be reached, and perhaps the Pa- 
Supata religion was in existence at the time of Lakulisa, who may 
have given only a fresh impetus to it, especially as his name is conspi- 
cuous by its absence in the Mahabharata. 


Now, in early times there appears to have been only one sect called 
Pasupata amongst the worshippers of Siva. Pasupata, as we have 
seen, is mentioned in the Mahabharata, and the name of no other 
Saiva sect is to be therein met with. The Pur&nas also, as mentioned 
above, refer to the yiga practised by the devotees of Siva as Páfu- 
pata yêga and call the disciples of Lakulisa P&$upatas. The Chinese 
traveller, Yuan-chwang, also speaks of the followers of Mahéévara 
either as cinder-sprinkled or Fo-shu-po-to (Pasupata).? In later 
times, however, we hear of more than one sect. Thus Ramanuja in 
his work called Sri-Bhashya, while commenting on Brakmasttra 11. 
2.36 distinguishes the worshippers of Paóupati into the four classes : 
(1) Kapala, (2) Kalamukha, (3) Pasupata, and (4) Saiva. In 
their commentaries on  Saükaráchàárya's bkáshya on Brahma- 
sttra ll. 2. 37, Gévindananda and Vachaspati mention the four 
sects to be (1) Saiva, (2) Pasupata, (3) KArunikasiddhantin, and 
(4) Kápálika. Ánandagiri also gives the same names, but for 
Karunikasiddhantin, he has Karukasiddhantin. Of these Pasu- 
patas seem to be the old sect of that name and are con- 
sequently the earliest. The members of that sect, so far as our 
knowledge goes, were the followers of Lakulisa both in the north and 
the south. The Cintra prasasti tells us that it was tor the rigid fulfil- 

1 Cap. 349, vs. 64 and 67 (Bombay edition); in Cap. 203, v. 95 Siva speaks of himself as 
having promulgated the Pásupata vrata, 


2 Buddhist Records of the Western World by Beal, Vol. II., p. 353 see references under 
the word 'Pásupata, 
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ment of the Pasupata vows that the ascetic-disciples of Lakuliga 
became incarnate. Our inscription also, while describing the avafára 
of Lakuliga, speaks of Pásupata yéga. Again, the ascetics who built 
the temple of Lakulfsa, as our inscription has it, were connected with 
the temple of Éklingji, and one of the high priests concerned with this 
temple has been described in an inscription as Srt-Ekalinga-Har- 
árüdhana-pásupat-áchárya.' The inscriptions thus show that in North 
India Pásupatas were the adherents of the Lakuliga system. In the 
south also the doctrines of Lakulisa must have been followed by the 
Pasupatas, as the expression Na(La)kulisa-Pasupata-darsana used 
by SAyana clearly indicates ; but, in Southern India, in addition to the 
Pagupatas, Kalamukhas seem to have espoused the system of Lakulisa. 
Jt is not necessary here to reiterate the instances given above in which 
certain ascetics who are called Kalimukhas are also represented as 
upholders of the Zá£u/a-siddkánta. That the K&lamukhas were de- 
votees of Lakuliéa is also implied by what RAmanuja says about 
them. Just at the place where he specifies the four sects, RamAnuja 
speaks of /aguda-dháraza as one of the characteristic practices of the 
Kalamukhas. Zaguda-dháraza, by its very mention, associates itself 
in our mind with Lakuli, who, as we have seen, was so called because 
he held a Jakula, t.e., JaEufa, a club, in his hand, and it is but natural 
that his followers should consider it as a badge of their sect. But the 
other two sects, especially the sect known as Saiva, were probably 
not the adherents of the Lá&kula system. Sayana, in the Sarva- 
daríana-samgraha, contrasts the Saiva, with the Na(La)kulisa- 
Pasupata darsana. This is an unmistakable indication, in my 
opinion, of the followers of the Saiva sect not being the suppurters 
of the doctrines of Lakulifa. Again, in the Karhàd copper-plate 
charter of the Rashtrakdta king Krishna III.,? the grantee Gaga- 
nasiva is represented as having mastered sakala-Siva-siddhánta. This 
probably shows that Gaganaśiva was of the Saiva sect and the 
adherents of this sect had a siddhénta of their own called Szva-siddhánta 
corresponding to the Zá£w/a-siddhánta upheld by the Kalamukhas. 

In South India the followers of Lakuliga appear to have been split 
up into two classes, (1) old and (2) new. An inscription found at 
Gotnakere in the Tiptur têluk, Mysore and dated in A. D. 1285 speaks 
of the donors as supporters ofthe new La(La)kula samaya.3 This cannot 
mean, as Mr. Rice has correctly pointed out,‘ that the Lakula sys- 
tem was then new, for, as we have seen, the incarnation of Siva as 
Lakuli dates as far back as the first century A. D., but that probably 


1 See note 2 above. 2 Ef Ind. VoL IV., p. 28€. 
3 Ep. Carn., Vol. XII., p. 45 (translation). 
4 Ibid, Introduction, p. to. 
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some change had been made introducing new features into it. The 
Hémavati inscription mentions, as stated over and over again, that 
Lakulisa, being afraid that his name and doctrines might be lost in 
oblivion, was born on earth again as Chilluka. This shows, as 
remarked above, that Chilluka was a Saiva teacher of very great 
importance, and that be, in all likelihood, recast the doctrines of 
Lakuliga into a new system. May he, therefore, not have promulgated 
the new Zá£ula-samaya just referred to ? 


I have thus brought to a focus all the rays of information that could 
be gleaned from inscriptions and Sanskrit literatare regarding the 
antiquity, origin, and dissemination of the Lakulisa sect. As the 
inscriptions of Mysore which throw light on the origin and history 
of the sect were not published six years ago, any theory based 
on the materials then available must necessarily be imperfect. It 
is, therefore, not necessary to discuss the theory of Dr. Fleet, 
who considered a certain Saiva teacher named Lakula, Lakulisa, 
or Lakulisvara who flourished in the first half of the eleventh century 
as the originator of the sect. ' And lam certainly mistaken if the 
learned doctor has not already given it up, for no scholar who has read 
the contents of the HémAvati inscription of A.D. 941 above referred 
to can regard Lakulis$vara pandita as the founder of the sect. And, 
now that, as I have shown, Lakuli$a is to be placed as early as the first 
century A.D., no antiquarian will lend countenance to the view that 
the Saiva teacher Lakultsvara, who lived in the first half of the eleventh 
century, was the originator of the sect. 


It has been stated above that mention is made of a place named 
Nágahrada in verse 3 of our inscription and that the verse after the next 
represents the king Bappaka, the founder of the Guhila dynasty, as 
having reigned in this city. Again, in verse 15 the god Ekalinga is 
referred to, and weare told that the ascetics who built the temple of 
Lakulisa were the worshippers of that divinity. Nagahrada is doubtless 
to be identified with Nàgdà, fourteen miles to the north of Udaipur, 
whose ruins stretch to the extent of a mile and a half at the foot 
ofthe hill on which the temple of Eklingji is situated. The pre- 
sent Sanskrit name of the place is no doubt Nagéndra, but in a 
Jaina temple called Padmávati amongst the ruins of N&gd& 1 found 
two inscriptions, in one of which the place is called Nàgahrada and in 
the other Nàgadaha.* No reasonable doubt need, therefore, be enter- 
tained regarding the identification. Nagda or Nágahrada thus 
appears to have been the old capital of the Guhila dynasty, and as the 

! Ind. Ant., Vol. XXX., pp. 1-2. 


* Prog. Rep. Archaeol. Surv. West. Ind. for the year ending 31st March 1906, p. 65, 
No. 2243€ 
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temple of Ékalihga mentioned in the inscription is unquestionably the 
celebrated temple of Eklingji close beside Nàgdà and was in existence 
before A.D. 971, the date of our inscription, it shows that the old 
traditions about Nágéndra and Bappa Rawal’s infancy given by Tod 
had some historical foundation, and it is intelligible how the Rands of 
Udaipur should come to have such intimate connection with the temple 
as that of high priests in which capacity they still officiate. 
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Text.' 

I. ओ? ओं नमो लकुलीशाय ॥ प्रथम [क्रम] ................... dise T TUTO 
MP रम्‌ ॥ [१] किं amem (?) म्व (?) ह (?) भ (१) ~ ~ ~ 

2. लि[त]मिदं पुत्रपाथः पिवाथो देवी वाक्यादिहा(?)स्या सरलकरलता लोलमालान्य 
--[]---- ~ कीण्णेः प्रतिशतदश...... 

3. .«*स...जलिव्वे: ॥ [२] समं...नद्ध............ ल्यं...... .. DR l 
ONO RRR DOP IP SPN PRE aa A SR 

4. नागह्ृद इतिं ॥ [३] मंदं भे(?) - ~ लककलिकां कंपयन्पक्ष्ममालामासी(?) ना- 
नयनमुकुला - ~ - - ४ - - [1] - च्छ - - कु[ च ]तटमधिश्रोणि- 


डर र २० 
५. ~ga: ॥ [४] अस्मित्रभूदृहदिल[गो]त्रनरेन्द्रचंद्र: श्रीवप्पकाक्षितिपतिः * [क्षि]- 
तिपीठर[त्न]म्‌ । ज्याघातघोषक(?)रि[तु]ङ्गहिणा ~ काण्डे कोदण्डकम्स- 
णिसच-<<-£<--[॥][५]----<< 
6. लो (f) मणिः [सु]विदिता दिव्या च — - ~ -mA शुचिरत्नसंचय~ता 
हेम्मीरसाप[त्नि]का । हत्वा - ~ ~ मुलसद्द्युतिसटासंनद्धदेहं च तद्यस्याद्यापि 
मद्दाह[व]व्यवसित - - ~ — - ~ - [॥] [६] - 
7. - ~ - करिघटाघनक ~ - - लोटान्निशातकालिशोपममण्डलाग्मः । दृपतद्विषामसहनो 
सृगलो चनानामिष्टोजानेष्ट नरवाइननामभूपः ॥ [७] यस्य प्र -~~५~-~ Ü(f)u- 
, -- - - लाखुरोहिखित - ~ रापरागेः a अग्रेसरक्षितिभुजा मलिनीभवंति 
च्छत्रध्वजांशुकरिरोमणिमण्डलानि ॥ [c] शप्तः पुरा मुरभिदा भृगुकच्छ- 
[नाा--- ०- ० ४ 
9. वितान ~ - ~ — — [1] चक्रे भृगुः सह ग- ~ ~ under तोषोन्मुखं गिरिसुता- 
पातिमप्रमेयम्‌ ॥ ।९] मञ्जलाटवधूघनस्तनतटोत्तङ्गत्तरङ्गोत्तरा यस्मिन्मेकल- 


00 


कण्यका* ७» ० vy e e [1] 
10, — — शेष॑विशुद्धये किमपरं पयंग्रहीत्तं ga: प्रत्यक्ष लकुलोपलक्षितकरः कायावतारं 
Ra: ॥ [१०] कायावरोहणमतः पुटभेदनं ° तदुदुद्धवालवकुलावालिपुष्प - -[1] म.. 
PL nci eio ..कैलासवासमपि न स्मरति स्मरारिः ॥ [११] आलिकमलिक- 
पृष्ठे पत्रभंगं कपोले कुचभुवि रचयंतो दाम मुक्तामणीनाम्‌। अपि महति नितम्वे 
मेखलां संदधान.......... — 
1 From the original stonc, * Read “कन्यका”. . 
2 Expressed by a symbol. *Read ९दुदरुद्धबालबकुला?, 


“Read “बप्पक”. ० Read "नितम्ब ”. 


12. .. 
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NS [॥][१२] - - ~ [पा]शुपतयोगभृतो यथार्थज्ञानाबदात- 
वपुषः कुशिकादयोन्ये । भस्माङरागतरुवल्कजटारकैराटलक्ष्माण आविरभवन्सुनयः 
. पुराणाः ॥ [१३] तेभ्यो. ........ 

क utes, क्षो[भ]केशसमुद्गतात्ममदस: ष-रदा योगिनः । शापानु- 


वे: > 


्रहभूमयो ! हिमशिलावन्धोज्वलादागिरेरासेतो रघुवंशकीत्तिपिझुना "bi? 


14. श्रीमदेकालेङ़्सुरम्रभोः। 3पादाम्बुजमहापूजाकम्मे Haka संयताः ॥ [ १५] 
* अश्रम्मामगिरि न्द्रमौरिविलसन्माणिक्यमुत्केतनं क्षुन्नाम्भोदतडित्कडारारिखरश्रेणी- 


समुद्गासतं[।]- - -~ ~v - ~ - 


15. नरजनातंद्रायमाणं 'मुहुस्तैरेतलकुलीवेइम हिमवच्छुङ्रोपमं कारितम्‌॥ [ १६ ] स्या- 


16... 


i7... 


18. .. 


द्वादग्रहनिग्नहागदविधिव्िवध्वस्तवेतेडिकच्छशा सोौगतगव्वेपव्वेतभिदावज्रप्रपातो 
LL HD ie cule RU 

MEUS येभंगक्षमः श्रीवेदाङमुनिः प्रसिद्धमाहिमा यस्य प्रसादं व्यधात्‌ ॥ 
[ १७ ] तेनेयमाञ्रकविना गुणानिषिनादित्यनागतनयेन । सुकृता कृता प्रशास्तिः 


०५११७०११०२ विक्रमादित्यभूमृतः । अष्टविंशतिसंयुक्ते शते दशगुणे सति ॥ 
[१९] नवविकचिलमालाः पाटलाः कुड्मलिन्यः शिरासे शशिमुखीनां यत्र शोभां 
लभन्ते । अपि खल्त............... 
nN RNR पापभाले प्रसिद्धिम्‌ ॥ [ २० ] श्रीसुपाजितरासि कारापक प्रण- 
मति। मातेण्डश्रीभातृपुर्रीसद्योरासिश्रीविनिश्चितरासि । Sent? मोइन । एव 
कारापक [प्र ]ण म[ ति ] - 

1 Read. CARP., 

2 Read ९पिशुनास्तीत्र.? 

3 Read “म्बुज”. 

* Read ९गिरीन्द्र”. 

: Read OZER. 


We 


ART. XIII.—Maratha Historical Literature. 
Bv D. B. Parasnis, Eso. 


(Read before the History Section on r9th January 1905 in connection 
with the Centenary of the Society.) 


It is eminently fitting that in the celebration of the Centenary of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, a place should be 
found íor taking stock of the work done during the century, so as to 
note the landmarks in the progress of Maratha Historical Literature. 
Research in history has been, from the outset, one of the chief aims 
of such Societies. When the Royal Asiatic Society of England was 
established, the great Oriental Scholar, Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, in his 
inaugural address, dwelt at great length upon the importance of 
research in Asiatic History, and observed : “The inquiry extends over 
regions, the most anciently and the most numerously peopled on the 
globe. Therangeof research is as wide, as those regions are vast ; 
and as various, as the people who inhabit them are diversified. It 
embraces their ancient and modern history, their civil polity, their 
long-enduring institutions, their manners, and their customs ; their 
languages and their literature; their sciences, speculative and 
practical; in short, the progress of knowledge among them; the 
pitch which it has attained ; and last, but most important, the means of 
its extension." A similar scope of work was sketched for itself by our 
local Society, and several of its leading members, especially in the 
early thirties, put forth great efforts in the cause of elucidating 
ancient history. Their environments in Western India impressed them 
with the backwardness and obscurity of Maratha Historical Litera- 
ture, and stimulated their exertions in bringing to light such materials 
as were available. Many of the great lights of Maratha History, 
such as Grant Doff, Malcolm, Briggs, and Coats, were members of 
this Society, and their labours shed no little reflected glory on the 
early history of this institution. It is well known that the Society’s 
Library was the repository of the celebrated Grant Duff collection of 
Maratha MSS, which, it is to be regretted, are not now forthcoming 
from the shelves of the Library ; but the incident serves to show the 
interest the Society took in the work of historical research. This 
interest has been kept up to this day. Archeology, the elder sister 
of history, has figured somewhat more prominently in the labours of 
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the Society ; but history—especially Maratha History—has occupied no 
little attention. The transactions of the Society are replete with papers 
on different topics of Maratha History, and they will, I venture to 
think, be of invaluable help to the future historian. 


The subject I have prescribed for myself is a review of the progress 
of Maratha Historical Literature during the century commencing 
with the foundation of this Society. As you are all aware, this Society 
was first founded in A.D. 1804 under the title of ‘‘ The Literary 
Society of Bombay,” which was afterwards changed into ‘‘ The Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society." It is a noteworthy fact that 
the year 1804 marks an epoch in Maratha History. It was about 
this year that the Maratha power first began to show signs of weak- 
ness and decline. It was in A.D. 1804 that the victories of General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, caused the first beginning in 
the break-up of the Maratha confederacy, and laid the foundation of 
the British Empire in the Deccan. The century may be divided, for the 
purpose of noting the progress of Maratha Historical Literature, into 
three parts—1804 to 1830, 1830 to 1860, and 1860 to 1904. It may 
be mentioned here that, prior to 1804, there had been no little literary 
activity in regard to historical research. Numerous works of great 
value were written by travellers such as Tavernier, Bernier, Carré, 
Dellon, De Graaf, Fryer, De La Haye, Pere D'Orleans and Manouchi. 
These travellers visited India between 1640 to 1690, and their works 
supply valuable contemporary records of the rise of Maratha power. 
The translations of Fraser, Dow, Karr, Jonathan Scott, and others, 
from Persian historical works, also shed considerable light on the 
same period. In 1782 the first systematic effort of writing a connect- 
ed historical narrative was made by Orme. His first work is the 
“ History of Military Transactions of the British Nation in Industan," 
and the second is ‘‘ The Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire.” 
Scot Waring in his ‘‘ History of the Marathas” refers to Orme in 
these terms: ‘‘ Mr. Orme, our first Indian Historian, was the first also 
to manifest any interest in the history of the Marathas. He col- 
lected a considerable degree of information which he published 
under the humble title of Fragments, and though his work be 
not free from errors, they result from the scantiness of his materi- 
als, and not from a want of the most patient inquiry. He con- 
centrated, in a small compass, a most valuable mass of informa- 
tion ; nor is it to be omitted that he has pointed out almost every Euro- 
pean author who has written on the subject.” Contemporary with 
Orme, Nana Phadnavis, it is interesting to note, made an effort in the 
Poona Durbar in 1783, to have a chronicle written dealing with the 
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whole Maratha period. Dalrymple's account of Marathas in the 
“Oriental Repertory,” Tones’ “ Institutions of thc Marathas,” Moore's 
“ Narrative of the Operations of Captain Little’s Detachment and of 
the Maratha Army under Parashram Bhow Patwardhan against 
Tippoo Sultan,” as well as stray fragments published in the Asiatic 
Annual Register and the Asiatic Researches, are some of the notable 
contributions made in this behalf during the early period. Tippoo 
Sultan’s letters by Kirkpatrick and other works relating to Mysore war 
by Beatson, Dirom and others, form another channel of information 
bearing on Maratha History. These works are valuable as forming 
the ground-work of the still more active and brilliant work achieved in 
the period which marked the commencement of the century. 


As I have noted above, the first period between 1804 and 1830 was 
marked by remarkable activity in the collection and publication of 
historical materials. While General Wellesley’s victories made the 
year 1804 a conspicuous landmark in history, his brother, the Marquis 
of Wellesley, made it remarkable from the point of view of historical 
literature by his publication of ‘‘ The History of Maratha War.” 
About the same time attempts were made by Col. Mackenzie to collect 
the materials of the early history of Maratha Power in Southern 
India. Col. Mackenzie’s labours in the field of historical research 
are made memorable by his magnificent collection of vernacular 
manuscripts in Southern India—a collection which numbers about 
8,000 works. This collection was later on purchased by the Marquis 
of Hastings on behalf of the East India Company for £10,000. In 
1810 appeared Scot Waring’s remarkable work, History of the Mara- 
thas. This work is based on several Maratha bakhars or chronicles 
as well as Persian kaifiyats and tawarikhs and the writings of 
English authors. He mentions as his authorities 4 bakhars of 
Shewajee, 2 of Shahu Maharaj, 2 of the Battle of Panipat, 2 of 
Madhowrao, 2 of Narayan Rao Peishwa, and 1 containing the 
accounts of the Rajas of Berar, and the Gaikwar, Sindia and 
Holkar families. The author bears the following testimony to the 
value of the Maratha bakhars :—‘‘ Their historians write in a plain, 
simple, and unaffected style, content to relate passing events in appo- 
site terms without seeking turgid imagery or inflated phraseology. 
Victory and defeat are briefly related. 1f they pass over the latter too 
hastily, they do not dwell upon the former with unnecessary minute- 
ness. They do not endeavour to bias or mislead the judgment, but 
are certainly greatly deficient in chronology and in historical reflec- 
tions.” Scot Waring treats his materials with great discrimination 
and impartiality, and his work stands pre-eminent as the first attempt 
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to deal with Maratha History in a spirit of justice and fairness. 
Almost contemporaneous with Scot Waring's work were, it may be 
noted, several Maratha bakhars containing thelives of the Satara Rajas 
by Malhar Ramarao Chitnis, the hereditary Chitnis of the Maratha 
Kings of Satara. Then followed Wilke’s History of Mysore, 
Malcolm's Central India, Blacker's Maratha War, Jenkins’ Nagpore, 
Prinsep's Transactions of Political Events in India, Tod's Rajasthan 
and other works. 'The most notable book of this period is, however, 
Grant Duff's History of the Marathas. In spite of later researches 
Grant Duff is still the paramount authority on the subject of Maratha 
History. His work fully deserves all the eulogies passed upon it 
by successive writers. For patient research and judicious statement 
it stands pre-eminent among works on Maratha History. Whatever 
additions and improvements may be made by later writers, Grant 
Duff’s work stands on its own pedestal,.and can hardly be surpassed. 
It cannot be denied that want of familiarity with the Maratha 
language and such other causes have led to some errors and defects 
which later investigation may be able to correct, and such correction 
has been in part supplied by the work of Mr. Justice Ranade, which 
I shall notice later on. In connection with Grant Duff's work, it may 
be interesting to note, that Maharaja Pratapsing, the Raja of Satara, 
evinced an enlightened sense of the value of history by giving sub- 
stantial help to Grant Duff in the shape of original historical records 
and papers which, Mr. Grant Duff acknowledges, were not confided 
even to the Peishwas. Maharaja Pratapsing took such keen interest 
in this work that he had various bakhars and narratives specially 
written for Grant Duff’s assistance, and after the publication 
of the History of the Marathas by Grant Duff, he got it translated 
into Marathi. This translation has not yet found its way into print, 
but I have obtained a copy of it which [ intend to present to this 
Society. General Briggs, who succeeded Grant Duff as Resident at 
Satara, in a letter dated 20th August 1827, exborted the Raja to make 
the translation mentioned above. He writes: ‘‘ I trust your High- 
ness has received his (Grant Duff's) History of the Maratha Empire, 
which your Highness should procure to be translated by degrees into 
the Marathi language, after which it might be struck off on litho- 
graphy (chhapp) at Bombay, which would obtain as great a name 
for your Highness in the East as your friend Captain Grant Duff has 
established for himself in Europe by compiling his excellent history." 
For his enlightened interest in literature the Raja was made an 
Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of England, an honour 
then highly prized and rarely bestowed on Indians. It is also interest- 
ing to note here that another Maratha Prince of the same period, 
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Raja Sarfoji of Tanjore in Southern India, was the happy recipient of 
the honourable distinction of M.R.A.S. He, too; under the guidance of 
the Rev. Dr. Schwartze, a famous Danish missionary worker in 
Southern India, had cultivated literary tastes and attained consider- 
able eminence asa lover of books, Thelarge collection of manuscripts 
made by him at Tanjore is a standing monument of his culture; this 
has served as a favourite resort to learned men, like Dr. Burnell, for 
carrying on their researches. With reference to our present subject, his 
most notable act was an inscription, in the Marathi language, of the 
History of the Tanjore House on the walls of the famous Brihadeshwar 
Temple which occupies about 90 courts. It has been made accessible 
to scholars by the labours of Mr. Sambha Murti Rao of Tanjore. 

General Briggs was another worker of the same period, quite as 
remarkable as Grant Duff. He translated, from the Persian, Ferishta’s 
“Rise of the Mahommedan Power" and “ Seirul Mutakharin." In 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of England, he published, 
in 1827, “An Autobiograpliical Memoir of Nana Pharnavis," and 
*' Secret Correspondence of the Court of the Peishwa Madhoo Rao; 
from the year 1761 to 1772.” He collected about 9,000 original papers 
relating to the life of Nana Pharnavis, and having translated several of 
them, he lodged them all with the Royal Asiatic Society in London. 
He intended to write a regular treatise on the life of this great states- 
man, but appeared to have been prevented from doing so by the 
apparent want of interest shown in Indian subjects by the British 
public of those days. Referring to the publication of this work, Grant 
Duff wrote to Briggs in 1854: '' Pray, how do you mean to publish 
and how do you mean to make your book go down with the public ? 
The only advice I can offer must be in the style of that given me by 
the late JoHn Murray, when I called upon him about my history of the 
Marathas. Can't you put something of the present days into it? 
Try to connect the life of Nana Pharnavis with Golden Horn at Sophia 
and the Sultan, mix up the Peishwas’ Durbar with a particular 
account of the receptions of Messrs. Pease and Sturge by the Emperor 
of All the Russias, Asan amusement to yourself, and a pleasure to 
those old friends who care about the most uninteresting history in the 
world, it is all very well; but I would not venture on publishing 
unless some booksellers would take the whole risk." 


Grant Duff himself suffered terribly in the monetary way on account 
of the publication of his History of the Marathas. His letter to 
Goldsmid which has been published in the Journal of this Society, 
Vol. XXVIII, gives expression to his bitter disappointment. It is 
important here to observe that most of these writers on Maratha 
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History were military men in the service of the East India Company, 
who in the course of their official duties came in contact with men and 
institutions representing the last days of the Maratha power, and who, 
being struck by the contrast in civilization and character, were 
inspired with the laudable ambition of preserving their history. They 
were as great in letters as in arms. They were conspicuous for their 
sympathies with the princes and people of the day. They were also 
men of industry, ability, and self-sacrifice, by virtue of which they 
have laid us all under great obligations, though in their own country 
they were ill-requited for their labours,—a circumstance which might 
perhaps partially account for the apathy shown by English officers 
and writers towards Maratha History in later periods. 


The next period of 1830 to 1860 is comparatively barren of actual 
results. The most noteworthy productions of this period are Elphin- 
stone's History of India, Forbes Oriental Memoirs and Ras Mala, 
Clune's Maratha States, MacDonald's Life of Nana Pharnavis, 
Thornton's History of India, Sleeman’s Ramb!es and Recollections, 
and a few others. Several distinguished missionary workers, such as 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson, the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell and the Rev. Dr. 
Stevenson, studied Maratha literature, and read valuable papers 
before this Society. They were struck by the richness of that litera- 
ture and exhorted their contemporaries to cultivate it. In the course 
of their observations they referred to Marathi Historical Memoirs and 
advocated their publication,—a recommendation which soon bore good 
fruit. In spite of these contributions this period does not, as [ have 
already remarked, compare favourably in point of actual work with 
its predecessor, but it is remarkable as preparing the way for yet more 
brilliant results in the period succeeding it. It was then that with 
the advocacy of Lord Macaulay, the despatch of Sir Charles Wood, 
and later on the establishment of Universities that English education 
began to be diffused among the Indian people. The rich treasures 
of English literature then became accessible to Indian readers. 
The Press, too, became an active instrument in the dissemin- 
ation of knowledge. All these agencies of enlightenment brought 
about an awakening of Indian intellect, and raised in the succeeding 
period new recruits in the rank vf workers in all fields of literature. 


The third period, commencing from 1860 to the present time, 
witnessed the spectacle of Indian workers labouring in the field of 
historical literature side by side with European workers. With 
superior facilities as regards information and materials, and with theic 
training in the modern principles ot historical criticism, the Indian 
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workers became valuable help-mates in the field of historical research, 
and though there were then some notable English writers like Wheeler, 
Taylor, Kaye, Malleson, Hunter, and Keene, the most noteworthy 
feature of this period was the work done by Indian scholars. English 
works of note were translated into the vernaculars, chief of these being 
Rao Saheb Mandlik's Marathi translation of Elphinstone's History of 
India, Vinayak Janardan Kirtane's Marathi translation of Malcolm's 
Central India and Rao Bahadur G. H. Deshmukh's Marathi transla- 
tion of Tod's Rajasthan. There was a translation of Duff's History of the 
Marathas by another writer, and Rao Bahadur Nilkanth Janardan 
Kirtane published his ““ Criticism of Grant Duff's History." The last 
book pointed out the defects of Grant Duff's work, and led to the publi- 
cation of some original bakhars and other papers relating to Maratha 
History. Magazines like the '* Vividhadnyan Vistar ” and ““ Dambha- 
harak ” (विविधज्ञानविस्तार and दंमहारक) opened their columns to the publi- 
cation of original papers as well as to critical contributions on historical 
subjects. A magazine called ““ Lokahitawadi" (लाकहितवादी) was started 
by the late R. B. Gopalrao Hari Deshmukh for the publication of historical 
incidents and anecdotes. "Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar's Nibandh-Mala 
contained some stirring critical essays on the subject of the study of 
history in general and of Maratha history in particular. These 
writings aroused active interest in historical literature, and helped in 
rescuing many old historical records from destruction. A magazine 
called the ‘‘ Kavyetihasa-Sangraha ” (काव्यितिहास-संग्रह) by Mr. Sane and 
the late Mr. Janardan Balaji Modak was started with the special object 
of publishing bakhars and all available historical papers. A considerable 
body of old historical material was brought to light by this magazine. 
Tt inspired in the Maratha public a taste for reading original historical 
papers, which gradually led to the writing of original works of history 
and biography. There has thus been a large accession to Marathi litera- 
ture—the lives of Nana Pharnavis, Mahadji Sindia, Malhar Rao Holkar, 
Shahu Maharaj, Bapu Gokhale, Rani of Jhansi, Bramhendra Swami, 
Parsharam Bhow Patvardhan Balaji Vishwanath and so forth. The fami- 
ly histories of the houses of Sindia, Holkar, Dabhade, Vinchurkar, Bhon- 
sles and the lives of Prabhoo soldiers (प्रभूरत्नमाला) are books of more 
or less value. They are, moreover, very interesting as the first fruit of 
the leaven spread by the publication of old records and documents. 
The काव्येतिहास-संग्रह continued for twelve years, and it was succeeded by 
other magazines such as कायस्थ प्रभूच्या इतिहासाचीं साधने, ग्रंथमाला, एतिहासिक 
'छेख-संप्रह, MITAAA. These latter magazines have brought to light a rich 
treasure of historical materials. The most notable acquisition to 
Maratha historical literature of the present day was the '' Rise of the 
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Maratha Power" by the late Mr. Justice Ranade. It is a work of 
uncommon value. It throws on Maratha history quite a new light. 
It is not a mere narrative of events. It puts life and soul into the dry 
bones of history and makes the past tell its own tale with thrilling 
interest. The late Mr. Ranade had planned his work and intended to 
publish it in several volumes. The work we have got is only the 
first volume of the series, and its very excellence enhances our regret 
that its author has not lived to finish his work. 


While thus the native public evinced so much active interest in 
their past history, European scholars were no iess active in the 
same cause. Sir Bartle Frere by his own example and precept gave 
an impetus to the study of Maratha history and the collection of 
historical materials. He himself collected a large number of Marathi 
and Persian manuscripts, relating chiefly to the Kingdom of Bija- 
pore, and had several of the Persian manuscripts translated into 
Marathi. These translations are preserved in three large vo- 
lumes at the India Office Library in London, and are a standing 
memorial of Sir Bartle Frere’s interest in the cause of Indian history. 
A large collection of manuscripts was unhappily lost in his voyage 
from Calcutta to Bombay. He encouraged some of the native Chiefs 
and Jahagirdars of this presidency to get historical accounts of their 
respective houses written. He made a grant of Rs, 4,000 per year to 
this Society which it was at one time proposed to apply to the 
furtherance of Maratha history, Mr. Justice Newton and Dr, Wilson, 
both Presidents of this Society, made considerable efforts in the 
collection and publication of authentic ancient documents, elucidatory 
of Maratha history. There were debates and discussions in the 
Society in 1867, under the presidency of Mr. Justice Newton, on the 
possibility and importance of collecting and publishing original 
manuscripts which may be in the possession of old historical houses 
in the Deccan. Mr, Justice Newton himself made a tour in the 
Deccan, visiting several Sirdars and Jahagirdars and exhorting them 
to preserve their ancient documents and make them available to 
scholars, He himself was able to collect a few manuscripts which 
he presented to this Society. 


Another conspicuous worker, though of more recent date, was Mr. 
Acworth,‘ who struck a new line in the collection of historical 
materials. ln collaboration with Mr. Shaligram he collected and 
published a large number of powadas or historical ballads which are 
sung by the gondhalis or minstrels of Maharashtra. It is worthy of 
note that in 1843 the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, in a paper on Tukaram 
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read before this Society, had ezpressed surprise that martial 
songs, Chronicling the gallant ezploits of Maratha warriors, were not 
published. This want was supplied by Mr. Acworth's book. Re- 
ferring to these ballads Mr. Acworth writes: '' With the Marathas, 
as with every warlike race, the feelings of the commons have taken 
shape in ballads, which, however rude and inartificial in their lan- 
guage, their structure and rhythm, are genuine embodiment of national 
enthusiasm, and are dear, and deserve to be dear, to those who 
repeat and those who listen to them." Mr. Acworth's collection 
shows the necessity of further work in the same direction. 


The movement for publishing old papers spread to the Government 
and they published many valuable historical works in the form of 
selections from the original records. The Government of India 
published the collection of treaties, engagements and sanads prepared 
by Mr. Aitchison. The Government of Bombay appointed a special 
officer, Mr. Forrest, to make selections from their own records. These 
selections from State papers are a valuable addition to Maratha his- 
torical literature. Mr. Douglas' Book on Bombay and Western India 
as well as the different gazetteers published under the auspices of 
Government also contain much valuable historical matter and deserve 
mention in this connection. — 


Among the books published in this period by European scholars I 
may specially note Colebrooke's Life of Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Kaye's Life of Malcolm, Evans Bell's Memoirs of General Briggs, 
General Wellesley's Despatches, Mackey's Central India, Hope's 
House of Sindia, Gribbles' History of the Deccan, and many others. 


Great as has been the work done in the past, the future is full of 
immense potentialities. The Peishwa Daftar, the Menavli collec- 
tion in Nana Pharnavis's Wada and the daftars of numerous ancient 
houses of the Deccan will yield a rich treasure, if skilful hands 
attempt the work of examination, of sifling, sorting, selecting and 
of seeing it through the press. The movement to tap the Peishwa 
Daftar was first started by this Society as early as 1867. Mr. 
Justice Newton and Rao Saheb Mandlik were very hopeful of 
making the daftar available for inspection, but Col. Ethridge's sosne- 
what pessimistic view put an extinguisher on the movement. The 
subject was again taken up by the bate Mr. Justice Telang and the 
late Mr. Justice Ranade under Lord Reay's administration. Some 
others also made efforts in the same direction. Eventually in 1895 
the requisite permission was granted and the Peishwa Daftar was 
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thrown open to the work of selection under the auspices of the 
D. V. Society of Poona. Mr. Telang wrote a paper on Gleanings 
from Maratha Chronicles. Mr. Ranade wrote another paper on the 
Peishwas' Diaries. These show what rich possibilities there are in 
the Daftar of unearthing buried treasures. The work of inspecting 
and classifying papers is proceeding apace, and by the kindness of 
Government there is every prospect of a vast number of papers 
becoming available to the student of Maratha history. Private 
workers like Messrs. Khare and Rajwade have likewise given to the 
public a considerable body of historical material. They have, more- 
over, in their possession, unpublished, materials which wil] occupy their 
energies for many more years. It is hoped that the public will give 
every encouragement to their laudable efforts, and that they will not 
be hampered by want of funds, which is often a stumbling block in 
the way of good work of this class. 


The Mackenzie collection at Madras and London, the collection 
of General Briggs and Sir Charles Malet in the R. A. Society of 
London, the Jenkins' collection at the India Office, and the Tanjore 
Palace Library contain many Maratha manuscripts lying absolutely 
unused at the places where they ace now kept. They ace likely to 
prove very useful if they could be kept in Bombay, where they would 
be within the reach of Maratha scholars. H. E. Lord Curzon has 
already expressed his desire to obtain from England some historical 
manuscripts and documents and place them in the Victoria Memorial 
Hall at Calcutta. If among such manuscripts and documents 
there are any papers in Maratha character, they might more 
fitly be placed ia Bombay than Calcutta. H. E. Lord Lamington 
has suggested the happy idea of establishing a museum in Bombay. 
That museum may appropriately possess a court for history, where 
ancient manuscripts and documents, arms and accoutrements, dresses 
and pictures, seals and coins, and other objects of historical interest 
might be collected. It will serve as a convenient resort to students of 
history desiring to make researches in thatline. The project of a 
museum may, however, take a long timetoaccomplish. Inthe absence 
of such an institution, the rooms of this Society may well serve as a 
resting place for historical objects. On the heels of the collection of 
materials must follow the work of digesting and assimilating them. 
A race of scholars must rise, trained in the art of deciphering manu- 
scripts, of weighing evidence and drawing inferences with discrimina- 
tion. The ground is already prepared and there is every prospect of 
capable workers rising to the occasion. Mr. Karkaria, Mr. Purshotam 
Vishram Mawjee, Mr. Rajwade, Mr. Natu, Mr. Khare and others 
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may be trusted to use their opportunities to advantage. Biographies 
of eminent personages, monographs on subjects like the Maratha army, 
the navy, the revenue system, arms, dresses, and a variety of similar 
topics, as well as a methodical and well-ordered history of the Maratha 
Empire, have yetto be written. Speaking of the scope of history, 
Mr. Colebrooke observed : ''In speaking of history, I do not refer 
merely to the succession of political struggles, national conflicts, and 
warlike achievements, but rather to less conspicuous yet more import- 
ant occurrences, which directly concern the structure of society ; the 
civil institutions of nations ; their internal, more than their external, 
relations ; and the yet less prominent but more momentous events, 
which affect society universally, and advance it in the scale of civilized 
life. Itis the history of the human mind, which is most diligently to 
be investigated ; the discoveries of the wise ; the inventions of the 
ingenious, and the contrivances of the skilful.” These words aptly 
describe the nature of the work that lies before us. Such a work as 
this wants the genius of a Ranade or a Telang. The fragments they 
have left only serve to remind us of the immensity of ourloss. But we 
must have trust in the future. There must be co-operation between 
Indian and European workers, Bythe light and guidance and the 
example of European workers, Indian aspirants may strive to perform 
their task and fulfil the duty they owe to the nation, We can never 
forget thar the work of recasting and digesting the materials done so 
far is very little compared to what yet remains to be done; and our 
efforts must be commensurate with the magnitude of the task. This 
Society showed itself alive in the sixties to its responsibility as regards 
historical research. Let me now appeal to it to take up the work once 
more, of fostering research and guiding the footsteps of such new 
workers as may need guidance When in the light of the new 
materials discovered, history is rewritten, it may be hoped that many 
erroneous notions will be corrected as regards the Maratha character, 
the nethods of their warfare as well as their civil adininistration, the 
deeds of their heroes, the degree of their refinement and their 
achievements in the fields of literature and art. In the words 
of Johnson, ''there is no part of history so generally useful as that 
which relates to the progress of the human mind—the gradual 
improvement of reason, the successive advances of science, the 
vicissitudes of learning and ignorance, which are the light and 
darkness of thinking beings, the extinction and resuscitation of arts, 
and the revolution of the intellectual world." When Maratha history 
is written in the lightof these principles, it will fulfil its proper function. 
It will give them a correct representation of the past and show 
wholesome lessons for the guidance of the future. 


